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Railroad Buying Now in Sight 


No General Pig Iron Buying Movement as Yet 


Some encouragement for the iron trade comes 


from Chicago. An important Western railroad com- 
pany which suspended specifications last summer on 
23,000 tons of rails that had been bought for delivery 
this year has now ordered shipment of these rails as 
well as of track supplies which had also been held up. 
An Eastern railroad company is in the market there 
It is 


firmly believed in that city that the railroad companies 


for 30,000 tons of rails for prompt delivery. 


will be permitted to make at least a slight advance in 
freight rates, and that this is the reason for the loosen- 
ing up of railroad purchases. Prominent railroad 
officials have advised steel manufacturers in the past 
week that a much more liberal policy in placing orders 
for equipment is to be expected after the election next 
month, especially if financial-conditions become easier. 
They will not wait until freight rate advances become 
a reality. 

While reports from various sections.of the coun- 
try show some increase in business in all lines of fin- _ 
ished products, with transactions now being consum- 
mated that could not have been done a few weeks 
ago, the situation at Pittsburgh appears not to have 
improved, In that center new orders and specifications 
on contracts for wire products, wrought pipe and 
sheets show a slight gain for this month over the cor- 
responding period in September, but other branches 
of finished products are quiet, with, naturally, some 
The market on steel billets 
The large sale of 


feeling of discouragement. 
at Pittsburgh continues weak. 
Bessemer billets referred to last week was made by a 
Youngstown mill to an Indiana wire maker, shipments 
to be from 4000 to 7000 tons per month for six months. 

The demand for pig iron is spasmodic. Orders for 
fairly heavy quantities, aggregating over 20,000 tons, 
have been placed by quite a number of manufacturers 
of cast iron pipe, and scattered sales have been made 
to other consuming interests in the several trade cen- 
ters. The leading radiator interest has closed for 
probably 20,000 tons of Northern iron for several of 
its foundries, for deliveries from December to March. 
A New England foundry has takem 6000 tons to run 
through the first quarter. No. general buying move- 
ment, however, has developed, consumers. still pur- 
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basis of current quotations. More furnaces are reced- 
ing from their demand for a premium over present 
prices on such deliveries. 

Orders for structural material are below expecta- 
tions, but a great deal of work is in sight both in the 
East and West, so that the trade is hopeful of better 
conditions in the near future. An interesting transac- 
tion is a contract placed by the United States Govern- 
ment with the Lackawanna Steel Company for 5000 
tons of steel piling to be used in making the coffer dam 
for raising the Maine in the harbor of Havana. This 
is the second largest order ever placed for steel piling. 
Bids close October 31 on the new post-office build- 
ing at the Pennsylvania Railroad Terminal in this city, 
which will require 14,000 to 18,000 tons of steel. 

American iron and steel manufacturers continue to 
find the Canadian demand very satisfactory, especially 
for requirements for agricultural implement factories, 
some of this material taken by Canada going to the 
Australian trade. 

Ferroalloys are weak. A sale is reported of for- 
eign 80 per cent. ferromanganese at about $38.50, Bal- 
timore, for deliveries extending through the first half 
of next year. Ferrosilicon is quoted at $54.50, Pitts- 
burgh, for 50 per cent., for forward delivery. 

Pig tin is higher, with some excitement among 
buyers. Ingot copper is again in quite heavy demand, 


with prices rising. 


Keeping Contracts for Steel Products 


An important matter considered at the meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute in New York 
last week was that of contract obligations in the buying 
and selling of iron and steel. It is not a new question, 
but it is still a vexed and vexing one. It would seem 
that it has been enough talked about and that what is 
wanted now is a real effort to rid the business of 
abuses that both seller and buyer recognize, but have 
not done much to remove. We say seller and buyer, 
because for practically every failure to keep a con- 
tract there is also a failure in contract enforcement. 
Suits at law to compel a buyer to take out material 
according to the times and at the price stipulated are 
rare in the steel trade, and for reasons well known. 
Then, too, the manufacturing or consuming buyer of 
steel, as distinguished from the merchant buyer, is in 
turn a seller, and in his dual capacity may be guilty of 
both failure to keep and failure to enforce contracts. 

It was admitted by the manufacturers of steel who 
took part in the discussion last week that the respon- 
sibility for the existing laxness in respect to contracts 
is not on one side alone. If buyers have refused to 
take out material on a falling market, either because 
they find they require less than they had counted on 
or, as more often happens, because the price has de- 
clined and they can buy at a less price elsewhere, it 
is true also that manufacturers, through their selling 
departments, have sold heavily without due regard to 
the ability of the buyer to consume within the contract 
period. What is worse, manufacturers have sold with- 
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out regard to their ability to deliver; they have algy 
been known to fail on deliveries to contract custom. 
ers, on a rising market, while accepting early delivery 
business from others who gladly paid a prcinium, 
There is no doubt, moreover, that the guaranteeing of 
prices against declines is an important item in the 
manufacturer’s responsibility for present conditions, 
These guarantees, as has been suggested, are one of 
the evils chargeable against the early period of the 
consolidation régime in the steel industry. Buyers 
argued at that time that natural laws were to a large 
extent inoperative—meaning that the unrestrained 
competition that had previously prevailed was gone— 
and that the prices asked were in a sense artificial. To 
stimulate demand under such conditions sellers booked 
large contracts to which guarantees were attached. As 
independent mills were established they in turn were 
compelled to give like guarantees. Further, the prac- 
tice of making blanket contracts covering a buyer's 
requirements is chargeable in part with the abuses that 
are now plaguing the manufacturer. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute will do a 
great service to both manufacturers and consumers 
of steel if it brings about a return to old-fashioned 
contract observance in the iron and steel trades. Its 
first task will be with its own members. It may al- 
most be said that the matter rests entirely with the 
manufacturers. If they can do away with that type 
of salesmanship which sells without regard to the 
seller’s ability to deliver or the buyer’s ability to con- 
sume, they will have taken a long step toward the 
desired end. A further long step will be the keeping 
of contract deliveries by the manufacturer when mar- 
kets are advancing. 

It goes without saying that a greater degree of 
stability and evenness in price’ would do much to 
solve the problem. The speculative element that fig- 
ures so largely in the trade because of the great swings 
from low to high prices for steel and down again, is 
the arch disturber of contract relations. While some- 
thing has been done toward cutting off the crests and 
filling up the troughs of our price waves, we must not 
count too much on abolishing the waves. What is 
doubtless possible, as was suggested at the Waldorf- 
Astoria meeting, is the shortening of the sale period, 
say to three months in the case of merchant buying 
and to six months as a maximum for manufacturing 
consumers. There may be exceptional cases in which 
manufacturing operations require yearly contracts, 
but there, as has been suggested, provision might be 
made for cancellations of unspecified tonnages by 
quarterly periods, with maximum and minimum 
amounts, the former not to exceed the latter by more 
than 25 per cent. Whatever the details of any reform 
plan that may be adopted, they will no doubt be 
based in general on two propositions that have been 
brought forward by the manufacturers, namely, short 
time contracts and the abolition of guarantees against 
declines. When the buyer has been prevented from 
buying beyond his requirements and on the other hand 
the seller has been kept from selling beyond his ability 
to deliver much will have been done toward the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

No action was taken by the manufacturers at last 
Friday’s meeting, but it is likely that the views brought 
out at that time will eventually crystallize in the 
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-t of a committee that will be charged with the 
ie question-of contract reform. 


The Automobile Controversy 


he chief point at issue regarding the economic 
of the pleasure automobile seems to remain hid- 
It has not, as yet, appeared in any of the dis- 
‘ns bearing on that subject, advanced by either 
interested in the continuation of the great de- 
for this class of vehicle or by pessimists who see 
ht but national ruin should investment in this most 
ses tive means of locomotion continue to increase. 
iatters little if a person with some accumulated 
means in either cash or property wishes to divert a 
we or the whole of such reserve into other channels. 
We have never stood aghast if our neighbor possessed 
and carriage nor questioned his consistency 
when maintaining a means of deriving the benefits 
from any lawful recreation. 


1 hors 


However, from a cold business viewpoint, the trou- 
with the automobile is not grounded upon the orig- 
inal investment at all but arises from its abnormal de- 
eciation as compared with other machine devices, 
Il the while having no earning capacity. The automo- 
bile stands alone in this unfortunate condition, and it 
both the manufacturer and user to approach 
| zone and understand each other more fully 

than at present. 


rests W ith 


(he average life of a motor car is three years, as- 
suming that new designs or fashions do not result in the 
scard of the machine before that term expires into the 
hands of one interested in the second-hand class. This 
period of three years may be increased or diminished 
in consequence of the care given the various devices 
which compose the complete vehicle and the distance 
over which the car has been driven. The first cost, 
large or small, has but meagre influence upon the term 
oi durability, although the milage may be greatly va- 
ried at the end of the period according to the pur- 
chaser’s original outlay. 

How is the rapid depreciation to be met and offset? 
First, by the makers leading instead of being led, and 
by a cessation of their efforts to produce a vehicle 
which will traverse roads of all kinds and conditions, 
up hill and down dale, at express speeds. Second, by 

sers keeping in mind other features of a car than 
speed per unit of time and distances covered between 
dawn and twilight. A co-operation such as this would 
result in devices better adapted to long and reliable ser- 
vice and the elimination of the long distance idea 
which has all drivers’ by the ears. 

A locomotive, after having been driven 150 miles 
over carefully aligned rails laid on a smooth road-bed, 
is taken into the round-house and looked oyer. The 
automobile is presumed to have the capacity of travel- 
ing thousands of miles with no inspection other than to 
note the cleanliness of spark-plugs and the amount of 

ater and gasoline in their respective tanks. 

The usual driver, skilled or. otherwise, is incom- 
etent to properly examine and adjust the parts in the 
resent motor car, and-the-employment of those fitted 

do so would transfer the charges against depreci- 

on over to that of maintenance; thus the ultimate 
ense would not be changed at om but a more endur- 

; car might result. 
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To meet the future, engineers must design to avoid 
extremes in speeds of revolution and excessive pres- 
sures or stresses. The operator must be content with 
reasonable speeds and distances in a given time and 
look after the welfare of the car after use with a de- 
gree of intelligence possible with simplified mechan- 
isms. 

Thus, the term of usefulness will increase, to the 
detriment of the manufacturer possibly, by reason of 
a less output of new cars, and his plant will be operated 
but 60 hours a week, but his business will be steady 
and enduring, which cannot be said regarding present 
conditions or the outlook for the immediate future. 
In return for this sacrifice, if it may be so viewed, the 
purchaser will realize that his investment will return 
him some recreation, if nothing else, for a much longer 
term than at present in vogue. Before this can be 
brought about the entire industry and the ideas and ex- 
pectations of users must receive a thorough renovation. 


The Quality of Boiler Tubes 


At the convention of the American Boiler Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Chicago last week, as reported 
on another page, Secretary Charles S. Blake of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Com- 
pany attacked the quality of boiler tubes. He asserted 
that the tube manufacturers do not seem to be keeping 
pace with the progress made by the manufacturers of 
other material entering into boiler construction and 
that “tube failures are woefully common.” The aver- 
age steam pressure 25 years ago ran from 8o to 100 Ib., 
and “the tubes in use at that time,” he said, “ were 
identical in thickness, except in specific instances, with 
those in use to-day for pressures of 150 to 175 Ib., and 
the average quality has not improved, so that the stand- 
ard commercial tube of to-day is no better than, if as 
good as, the tube of those days.” 


Mr. Blake occupies too conspicuous a position to 
have his strictures passed over lightly. His assertions 
are evidently based upon the findings of the company’s 
inspectors. If they have made such reports without 
thorough investigation, the manufacturers of boiler 
tubes are being grievously wronged. If, on the other 
hand, the facts are precisely as stated, the tube manu- 
facturers should take steps to bring the quality of their 
product up to the requirements of the times. 


Cutting Tool Forms for Heavy Work 


Builders of high power machine tools and makers 
of high speed steels assert that in many shops the old 
practice in types of cutting tools has been much too 
closely adhered to in adopting the new steels. The 
diamond point and other old styles, efficient tools with 
the common steels, are retained for heavy roughing 
cuts. The criticism is said to apply most strongly in 
the older manufacturing communities, though every- 
where, probably, the minority and not the majority are 
the offenders. With metal planers particularly, a very 
blunt angled tool of the hog nose type is held to effect 
the best results, rather than tools with sharper cut- 
ting angles. 

A well-known planer builder has made a great 
number of practical tests in his study of the question 
and has reached some interesting conclusions. Ac- 
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cording to his experience, the blunt angle tool requires 
more power to drive it than a form such as the dia- 
mond point. The latter rolls off long, unbroken chips, 
while the hog nose comes nearer to tearing off the 
metal, absorbing more power for the same degree of 
reduction. But with the blunt angle the steel stands 
up better. The theory is that the sharp angle generates 
a very high friction, causing the steel to heat unduly, 
until it burns and crumbles. With the blunt nose less 
friction follows, and the tool stands up much longer 
to its work, even when given a task heavier than is 
possible for the diamond point to perform. There is 
less replacement and grinding. In other words, the 
sharper angle may save some power, but is extrava- 
gant in tools. The angle recommended by this in- 
vestigator is a cutting face practically perpendicular to 
the work and a clearance not exceeding 4 degrees. 
The soundness of the contention is accentuated by the 
fact that, as a result of practical experience rather than 
consistent test, a great many progressive works have 
Ap- 
parently no doubt exists that there should be a sharp 
differentiation in tool design, as between the two 


adopted a type of tool similar to that described. 


classes of steel and the work they are expected to 
perform. 


Nameless American Machines Abroad 


In times past some foreign dealers have chipped 
the names of American builders from machine tools, 
The 
Manufacturers 


and have sold them under their own nameplates. 


practice has probably disappeared. 
The name of a well- 
constructed and well-designed machine is too valuable 
an asset to be surrendered for the aggrandizement of 
another. But the dealers abroad have never abandoned 
the idea of appropriating American built tools, names 


and all, and have endeavored to persuade manufactur- 


very naturally discouraged it. 


ers of good lines to do business with them on that 
basis. In a very few cases they have succeeded in 
securing high-grade machinery upon which no mark 
of identity exists except the dealer’s nameplate. We 
doubt if the effort will meet with any adequate rewards 
for its originators. From the builders’ point of view 
the transaction is distinctly disadvantageous. He may 
be released from direct responsibility to the customer, 
but that is a small matter if the machine is a good one. 
The reputation of machinery spreads rapidly. A tool 
in successful use in one shop usually results in sales 
to others. The maker is entitled to the full fruit of his 
labors. 





Correspondence 


Efficiency the Criterion for the Wage Rate 


To the Editor: Your article in The Iron Age of 
October 13, headed “ Paying the Workers,” was a fine 
one ; but so much of it as urges, in effect, that efficiency 
be the criterion for adjusting the wage rate, and as 
reprobates the practice of cutting rates on workmen, 
pleased me especially. These two things embody what 
I have been preaching to factory owners (and others) 
for years; but it is a doctrine to which the great 
majority of factory owners seem to be absolutely im- 
mune. The cutting of rates on the men is not only 
unprofitable, but it is extremely unjust; and my ob- 
servation satisfies me that the exhibition by factory 
owners of the spirit of injustice which underlies the 
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cutting of rates, is responsible for more a few 
of our labor troubles. 

The following incident illustrates these | points 
admirably, and in concrete shape at that. |; curred 
to me the moment I read your article. A ci uple os 
year ago, while in the heart of a unionized district 
[ called upon a large foundry and machine shop, ang 
was surprised to find as superintendent an able man, 
but whose open shop principles were known o/ all men. 
My face must have evinced the surprise | felt, pe. 
cause he opened up as follows: 

Knowing me for the open shop advocate which | was | 


and still am, you are surprised to find me occupying this 
position in this jocality, are you not? I guess I'l] foro. 
stall your questions by relating the facts. 


When I heard of the vacancy here and applied for the 
position, I rather expected to have my application turned 
down on account of my advocacy of open shop principles, 


though I knew the turndown would be couched in more or 
less veiled language. But to my surprise, they did not turn 
me down; on the contrary, they wrote that they were dis. 
posed to consider my application favorably, provided I would 
agree to take no step which might lead to a strike. Now 
they may have thought that this was a diplomatic way of 
disposing of my application, but, at any rate, I accepted 
their condition provided they would agree not to cut a wage 
rate 1 made until after they had discharged me; and we 
commenced on that basis a year ago and I’m here still and 
likely to remain quite a while. 

In the meantime I’m paying my skilled machinists and 
mechanics generally considerably more than the union rate 
which my predecessor paid; but my output shows a per- 
centage of increase at least as great as the percentage which 
I’m paying above the union rate. And I need not tell you 
that any increase of wages which results in an increased 
percentage of output equal to the percentage of increase in 
wages is a very profitable proposition for my owners. Out- 
side of this, my men have found at least one shop in which 
their “letting out a link” is premiumized by the owners, 
not penalized, as is mostly the case; hence my men are con- 
stantly on the lookout for ways and means in increasing 
their output. It is invariably recognized in concrete shape 
by me. 


Now, on the other hand, I have found large shops 
where, for instance, two drill presses, side by side, 
running at the same speed and the same sized diam- 
eter drill, one on iron castings, the other on steel forg- 


‘ings, and both running at the same speed, with the 


drill boriig steel forgings setting the pace, and, need- 
less to say, both men receiving the same wage. Under 
the circumstances the drill running on iron castings 
should have been running at least 50 per cent. faster 
than the same sized drill on steel forgings, the result 
was the good worker was, in effect, being penalized 
and the poor workman was being premiumized., Use- 
less to look for good feeling or good results in a shop 
run on this plan. The men know, even if the owner 
does not know, when they are receiving a square deal, 
and the question as to whose fault it is is beyond the 
men. They do know that it does not pay in concrete 
shape to do their best, since those who don’t receive 
the same pay. 

The points you ‘have raised in your article raise 
still another point, which is the question of intelligence, 
real intelligence. And the ignorant application of the 
individualistic principle makes the principle which 's 
correct in itself seem as though it were at fault; it 1s 
the ignorant application of the individualistic principle, 
not the principle itself, which is the cause of the unrest 
which pervades the world of labor and eventuates 0 
that rank fallacy, socialism. Real intelligence and the 
square deal are convertible terms, and real intelligence 
will reduce manufacturing costs quicker than anything 
else. A wage clipper is not intelligent, in most cases. 

M. H. C. BRomBacHeER. 

New York, October 15, Tgto. 





What Is “Invention” ? 
To the Editor: Apropos of the article on page 746 
of The Iron Age, entitled “To Investigate the Patent 
Laws,” in which you speak of “firvention,” if you 
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acticable workable definition of that word you 
nfer a great favor on the Patent Office staff 
ho may have dealings with them. About 16 
o I was cited certain interferences from patents 
issued which I considered ridiculous, them- 
ng interfered with by such old and well-known 
of the Patent Office) devices as the frame 
umbrellas, monkey on a stick toy, common 
ointed gas brackets, &c., on which I requested 
efinition of the word “ invention,” on the basis 
the office was founded by act of Congress. In 
was referred to “ Walker on Patents,’ from 
ur quotations were sent me, as noted further 
following extract from a recent letter to an 
manufacturing company: “It may surprise 
rn that I was first to design, make and use the 
ion of rubber and hemp in packing for engine 
hen a workman in Leeds,* but never thought 
ig anything at that time, and do not care to 
. for I am convinced that a valid patent is an 
ssibility according to the dicta of ‘ Walker 
ts, adopted as the rule of practice by the 
tates Patent Office staff. Neither Walker nor 
ed States or British patent offices can define 
‘invention,’ yet they hold that ‘a thing to be 
ct of a patent must be an invented thing,’ 
absurd when they cannot define the meaning 
l-important word. Also, ‘The. subject of a 
ist possess novelty and utility, though these are 
sufficient basis for a patent,’ ‘ Application of 
ice to accomplish new results is not patent- 
‘egation is not patentable.’ ” 
{ we define “ invention ” to mean a designing 
f some thing or form, differing from any thing or 
1 the realm of nature, invention is an impossi- 
nd “ application” is the utmost that is left us. 
| that is tabooed by the Patent Office staff. Though 
patent are frauds, the system is probably the 
st yet devised to give to one applying some law or 
f nature to accomplish certain effects, not 
iously known to the present generation or the art 
to which it is applicable, a chance to recompense him- 
lf for the benefits conferred on the community by 
liscoverer and publisher, Joun W. PAYLeEr. 
Derrort, Mrcu., October 10, 1910. 





he Du Charme Wrench & Novelty Mfg. Company, 
nstown, Pa., manufacturer of Du Charme patented 
wrenches, a quick acting pipe vise, fixture wrench, 
has recently increased its capital stock from $25,- 
to $50,000, to provide working capital to carry on 
rger business, ‘The company has recently con- 
| with two of the largest automobile builders to 
them with its patented turret wrench, one of 
hich will be placed in every tool kit sent out with 
r automobiles. The company is about to manufac- 
new combination roller chain pipe cutter and 
vrench, having a capacity of from % to 4 in., in- 
For cutting pipe ordinarily three different 
‘s would be required to secure the above range of 
he tool is intended for severe service and will 

t a popular price. 


he Canton Sheet Steel Company,‘which started to 
a rolling mill at Canton, Ohio, in May, 1910, 
to have the plant completed and ready for 
tion in November. The plant is being equipped 
six sheet, six pair and six annealing furnaces, 
38-in. hot and one 44-in. and four 24-in. cold trains 
‘lls, and three shears. It will have an annual ca- 
of about 20,000 tons of black and galvanized 


lhe time referred to was about 1867. ‘The first patent on 
combination was issued by the United States Patent Office 
‘3, but whether designed on this side or imported by one 
oresaw its financial possibilities better than I is unknown 
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Obituary 


Cyrus H. Wooprurr, a pioneer manufacturer in 
the West, died at the home of his daughter in Elgin, 
Ill., October 12, aged 91 years. He was*born at West 
Stockbridge, Mass., spent his early years on his 
father’s farm, taught school three years, and later 
engaged in the hardware business at West Stockbridge, 
where he also held the office of postmaster for 11 years. 
He became interested in a blast furnace at West Stock- 
bridge, and also served two terms in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. In 1856 he disposed of his interests there 
and removed to Illinois, settling at Pecatonica, in the 
northern part of the State, later removing to Lena, 
lll., where he engaged in the lumber business for a 
time. In 1862 he moved to Dundee, IIL, and became 
interested in the Illinois Iron & Bolt Works at Car- 
pentersville. In 1868 he moved to Elgin, LIL, and es 
tablished the Woodruff & Edwards Company, but re- 
tained his stock interest in the Illinois Iron & Bolt 
Company. He leaves two children, a son, Charles H. 
Woodruff, and a daughter. 

MicHakt BAAcKEs, one of the pioneers in the wire 
nail industry in the United States, died at Crefeld, near 
Duesseldorf, Germany, Tuesday, Oct. 18, aged 62 years. 
He had been in failing health for two years. Coming 
to this country from Germany in 1875 he soon became 
identified with the wire industry, and in the eighties 
was connected with the Covington, Ky., plant of the 
H. P. Nail Works, afterward of Cleveland. In the 
early nineties he organized the Baackes Wire Nail 
Company at Cleveland, of which he was the head. Sev- 
eral vears later the company was absorbed by the Con- 
solidated Steel & Wire Company, and Mr. Baackes 
continued to manage the plant. When the Consoli- 
dated works were taken over by the American Steel & 
Wire Company in the late nineties Mr. Baackes re- 
tired. For the past seven years he has represented the 
United States Steel Corporation in special work in 
Europe. He was a brother to Frank Baackes, general 
sales manager of the American Steel & Wire Company. 


Apert P. Gaur, vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the E, A. Kinsey Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
one of the oldest machinery and supply houses in the 
central West, died October 13 of Bright’s disease, 
aged 43 years. He was born in Madison, Int., but 
spent most of his business life in Cincinnati, entering 
the employ of the Kinsey Company about 20 years 
ago as manager of the railroad supply department, and 
at its reorganization, eight years later, was appointed 
to the position he held at the time of his death. He 
was a member of a number of prominent clubs. A 
widow survives him. 

ee 


The Treadwell Engineering Company, Easton, Pa., 
now owns and controls the plants of the Lebanon Steel 
Casting Company, Lebanon, Pa., and the Stoever Foun- 
dry & Machine Company, Myerstown, Pa. It has also 
leased the plant of M. H. Trezdwell & Co., Lebanon. 
In addition it is erecting a new plant at Easton, which 
it expects to have completed this month. The com- 
pany makes crucible steel castings at Lebanon. Its 
capital stock is $400,000, all preferred. J. H. Killinger 
is president, W. G. Farrell is vice-president, M. H. 
Treadwell is secretary and W. I. Gassert is treasurer. 


The Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Company has 
just completed the erection of one 1-ton special Besse- 
mer converter at Sandusky, Ohio, and expects to have 
it in operation this month. It will have an annual ca- 
pacity of about 1200 tons of steel castings. The capital 
stock of the company is $50,000. Herbert Farrell is 
president and general manager, J. O. Cheek is first 
vice-president, J. E. Sweet is secretary, J. T. Cheek is 
treasurer and P. J. Potter is general sales manager. 
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The meeting of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute in New York, Friday, October 14, was the most 
notable gathering in many respects in the recent his- 
tory of the steel industry. As was indicated in the 
preliminary publications concerning the meeting it 
was given an international aspect by the presence of 
representatives of the iron and steel industries of Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium and Austria, whose 
names have already appeared in these columns. The 
headquarters of the institute for this meeting were 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, and Friday morning was given 
over to the registration of members and guests. The 
sessions were held in the Myrtle Room of the hotel, 
and were opened by the president of the institute, El- 
bert H. Gary, at 11 o'clock. The attendance then num- 
bered about 200, and included representatives of prac- 
tically every steel company in the country and of many 
important blast furnace and rolling mill companies. 
In welcoming the guests and in discussing the objects 
of the meeting, Judge Gary gave the address, which is 
given in full elsewhere in this issue. 
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Co-operation in Foreign Trade 


The first paper of the morning was by James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States Steel Products 
| Export Company, on “Foreign Relations.” It dealt 
specifically with the trade relations existing between 
iron and steel producers in the United States doing an 
Be export business and the producers of similar products 

me ort in other countries who are also engaged in exporting a 
part of their product. The discussion, which traversed 
some familiar ground in dealing with the effects of 
hostile competition and the benefits of friendly rela- 

St tions between competitors, was participated in by E. 
fe C. Felton, president of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
_ pany, Philadelphia; George W. Perkins, J. P. Morgan 
‘ & Co., New York; E. Schaltenbrand, chairman of the 
Stahlwerks Verband, Duesseldorf, Germany; E. A. S. 
Clarke, president of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
New York. 
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Betterment of Labor Conditions 


; 
j 
4 W. B. Dickson, first vice-president of the United 
‘ States Steel Corporation, presented a paper on “ The 
Betterment of Labor Conditions in the Steel Indus- 
4 try,” which took up particularly questions of accident 
liability and the organization of the work of safe- 
guarding employees against accidents. The paper also 
ie dealt with hours: of labor, reiterating Mr. Dickson’s 
2 views as given in his paper at the May, I910, meeting 
of the institute on the matter of seven-day labor. 








. 
> 


es An intermission for luncheon came after the read- 
St ing of Mr. Dickson’s paper, and at the afternoon ses- 
, ‘q sion it was discussed by Charles Kirchhoff from the 
. standpoint of the Museum of Safety and Sanitation; 


i” 
. . 
Pe 
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a by E. S. Cook, president of the Warwick Iron & Steel 

; Company, Pottstown, Pa., who described the work done 
by his company among its foreign laborers and dis- 
cussed the question of hours of labor at blast furnaces, 
and by Edward Bailey, president of the Central Iron & 
Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Metallurgical Progress 


An interesting paper which represented the tech- 
nical side of the industry was read by Charles Kirch- 
hoff, entitled “The International Metallurgical Con- 
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International Trade in Iron and Stee! 


Views Interchanged at the Meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute— 
President Gary’s Address 


(With Supplement.) 


gress of 1910 at Duesseldorf.” It is given in full else- 
where. The paper was discussed by E. Schaltenbrand. 
who was one of the officers of the Duesseldorf Con. 
gress, and by Prof. Henry M. Howe. Herr Schalten. 
brand, referring to Mr. Kirchhoff’s statement that noth- 
ing revolutionary had been brought forward in the 
presentation of present practice in Germany, as made 
at the Duesseldorf Congress, called attention to the 
fact that new inventions are always attended by depre- 
ciation of existing plants. Furthermore, the progres- 
sive movements in steel manufacture are how so fat 
international that no country can furnish. afy sur- 
prises. What is incumbent upon manufacturers is to 
work out in detail all the economies possible in their 
processes and in business methods. To that end he 
hoped that the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
its aims might make for progress, in harmony with the 
efforts of the various technical associations. Professor 
Howe congratulated the institute on the admirable re- 
view of progress the paper has presented and on hav- 
ing as a member one so well qualified to make it. He 
commented on the high plane of all the papers of the 
day, regarding the developments of the meeting as a 
striking manifestation of the same spirit which has 
compelled the creation of the Hague Tribunal. 


To Make Steel Contracts Binding 


An important paper and one on a subject with 
which the institute is expected to deal in a practical 
way was that of Willis L. King, vice-president of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, on “ Contract Obl- 
gations.” « The question is one that has been referred 
to repeatedly in these columns, and has been particu- 
larly pressed upon the thought of steel manufacturers 
in the past few years. The condition under which re- 
quirement contracts have been made for iron and steel 
products and the development of practices under which 
contracts have amounted simply to options to be exer- 
cised according to the choice of the buyer were taken 
up by the speaker and remedies suggested. Mr. King 
was followed by ¢. M. Schwab, president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company; John A. Topping, president of 
the Republic Irom & Steel Company; Charles S. Price, 
president of the Cambria Steel Company; H. P. Bepe, 
vice-president of the Carnegie Steel Company, and E. 
J. Buffington, president of the Illinois Steel Company. 
The suggestion came out in the discussion that a com- 
mittee might well be appointed on this subject to draft 
standard forms of contract and to consider methods of 
abating the evils which have grown up under the plan 
of doing business followed in the past few years. 

The papers of Messrs. Dickson, Farrell and King, 
together with portions of the discussions thereon, will 
appear in a later issue of The Iron Age, after those 
who contributed to these discussions have had oppot- 


tunity to revise the stenographic report of their Te 
marks. 
THE DINNER 


A banquet attended by over 200 members of the i- 
stitute and guests from other countries, given Friday 
evening in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
was a function of unusual brilliance. In the accom- 
panying Supplement a view is given of the company 
after places had been taken. 

The programme of after-dinner speaking ws pt 
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an interesting series of lantern slides and mo- 
ires. The slides gave an excellent idea of the 
us work involved in the building of the steel 
d the industrial city of Gary out of the scrub 
| sand dunes on the south shore of Lake Mich- 
‘oan, while the moving pictures showed vividly some 
the spectacular processes involved in the manufac- 
‘ure of open hearth steel at Gary and the rolling of 
‘ngots into rails. Explanations and comments on the 
views were given by G. G. Thorp, vice-president of the 
Indiana Steel Company. 

judge Gary in opening the speaking programme 

{in part: 

This is a momentous occasion. There are represented 
» this room the principal iron and steel manufacturers of 
\merica and also a very large percentage of the manufac- 
turers of iron and steel of foreign countries; and in this 
day, when competition is so great the world over, when men 
re contesting for pecuniary success, when rivalry is not 
nly emphatic but often destructive and many times bitter, 
we in this room advocate the gospel of peace and good-will. 
Our creed is the Golden Rule, and we practice what we 
reach. Many kind things have been said during the day 
oncerning the United States Steel Corporation, and that 
poration and its representatives have been generously 
much eredit; but I assure our friends from abroad 
ha great success of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is largely dependent on and the result of the friend- 

| co-operation of other great steel and iron manu- 

turers in this country (applause). Whenever any ques- 
tion great importance is to be considered, all the leading 

n and steel men of this country cheerfully and promptly 

ognize any request for consultation and lend their influ- 
nee and effort to the suecess of whatever object may be 

ight to be determined. 

Charles M. Schwab was called upon by Judge Gary, 
nd ¢ 1. warm welcome to the guests from abroad. 
terred to the well-known iron and steel masters 
from across the water, who had been welcomed to this 
country when its steel industry was but an infant. 

ere was a time when the mills in Europe and the 

ited States were closed against all visitors; but to- 
ppily they are open to all. 


The New Era in Industry 


Sir John Randles, chairman of the Workington 
1 & Steel Company, Workington, England, made 
the first response for the visitors. He said that while 
some years ago Britons thought they were capable of 


running the globe so far as manufactures were con- 
rned, and were disposed to think of Americans as 
newers of wood and growers of corn and cotton, they 
look with admiration on such production figures 
udge Gary presented in his address of the morn- 
ng as representing the magnificent genius of the 
\merican people in iron and steel manufacture. One 
' greatest changes in industry is in the attitude 
leaders. One day men entered upon industrial 
ions to acquire individual wealth—to “make 
pile.” To-day, speaking for himself and the 
malgamation of industries he represented, he re- 
ed himself as a trustee for the workers, in what- 
‘pacity, and for every person who has put his 
ngs into the industry. A change has come, also, 
attitude of manufacturers toward their competi- 
(he effort is now made to advance on lines of 
tual understanding and to abandon the cut-throat 
piratical policy. Concluding he said: 
‘ has been the custom in our industries, when we meet, 
scuss scientific and technical improvements. These are 
ilue and of great importance, but it is always of value 
member that there is a commercial side which has to 
ith the market, which must take account of geography, 
h | must take account of financial and even political con- 
tions. All of these things will be attended to and 
zht of, I take it, by these who represent you in your 
industry and by those of us across the sea who see in 
new era possibilities in friendly co-operation which $17 
cannot accomplish. We talk about the time of $17 
and you may do so if you like, but what does it mean? 
‘ins that when that policy of $17 rails was inaugurated 
resented more misery than was caused by the bloodiest 
It meant an industrial army laid aside and the 
's deprived of their sustenance. It meant loss of in- 
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dustry that ought to have been maintained. It meant dis- 
aster worse than war. It was war in commerce and a ré- 
gime which could not prevail. There is no consid- 
eration too small to take into account in the development 
of markets and in the promotion of our common interests, 
so long as we do not overlap where we have no need to, 80 
long as we do not conflict where we have no conflict. I be- 
lieve our gatherings together in this manner will stop the de- 
struction caused by the juggernaut of cheapness which 
strikes at the happiness of thousands of our fellows. 


Competition a Natural Law, But Needing Limits 


Baron von Bodenhausen turned somewhat the cur- 
rent of thought of the meeting in saying that there are 
some things about competition that are not as bad as 
they may seem. One thing is quite certain, and that 
is that none of the great countries represented in the 
meeting would have won the standing it now has ex- 
cept that through competition it grew and developed, 
acquired health and strength, using its forces—its 
brains and its elbows—to fight its way through. He 
thought the laws in the United States, which prevent 
abolishing competition altogether, are healthy ones, 
being based on the very principles of Nature. Yet there 
are limits to such restrictions by law, limits beyond 
which such a law might become a curse. Nature may 
be depended on to suggest where to draw the line. In 
the growth of forest trees it must happen that some 
of the weaker ones will be turned down and overcome; 
but Nature never allows one tree to overcome them all. 
So the development of the strength of unit in industry 
must be with due regard to the strength of the com- 
munity. 

Taking up the question practically the speaker said 
that when business is declining it is difficult to know 
what one’s competitors are doing. The great damage 
to the market is less from what one seller or his com- 
petitor is doing than from what one is told his com- 
petitor is doing. It is, therefore, necessary to know 
one’s competitor, to be friendly with him and know 
what he is about. It is generally accepted that to 
know one’s customers personally means half of his 
success; the speaker would say that to know competi- 
ters personally means the other half of business suc- 
cess. To have come together as the American and 
European manufacturers have done at this meeting 
would keep their competition sound and on a high 
level and within reasonable and natural limits. In 
concluding he referred to the tribute paid Judge Gary 


by his fellow steel manufacturers one year ago as the. 


greatest honor ever bestowed upon a man by his com- 
petitors. 


An International Commercial Institute Suggested 


Wilhelm Kaestranek, who was on the programme 
for the next response, was detained by illness. G. 
Scaby-Smith, managing director of Bolckow, Vaughan 
& Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough, England, was introduced, 
and referred to his visit in the early eighteen-eighties. 
Even at that time he and his associates. were amazed 
at the rapid strides the American steel industry was 
making. On the question of friendly relations between 
steel manufacturers of the various countries, he said: 


I understand your institute concerns itself more imme- 
diately with commercial questions. Our past intercourse 
with you has, I think, proved to us all that it is to our 
mutual advantage to meet and discuss these problems, which 
are of equal or greater importance than technical experi- 
ences. By doing this we not only enable the producer to 
have the advantage of the experience of the best appointed 
works, but we are able to exchange such information as to 
supply and demand as to prevent overproduction or unde- 
sirable scarcity, and hence possibly inflated prices. So far 
as the gentlemen present from Wngland are able to repre- 
sent the English views, I believe we are in accord with the 
idea that arrangements of this character are to the advan- 


into closer relationship with you. 

President Farrell will, I think, bear me out when I say 
that the European makers are generally prepared to take 
a reasonable view on all questions affecting their commercial 
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interests, and, on the other hand, I may say that we have 
always found the American equally reasonable. We hope 
that the bond of union inaugurated by the birth of your 
American Iron and Steel Institute will continue to exist 
and to extend. Possibly in the near future these gather- 


mgs may prove the need of an international iron and steel 


institute, at which the discussion of commercial and tech- 
nical questions may be a feature. I am sure that a policy 
of friendly conference for the exchange of views and expe- 
rience on such matters can do much to remove the sharp- 
ness of undue competition. 

L. Spaak, representing the Belgian guests, ex- 
pressed the hope that the New York meeting, by per- 
mitting of a comparison of views on commercial and 
technical questions, would make those participating in 
it better acquainted—all with a view to the promotion 
of amicable international relations and mutual co- 
operation. The new policy of reciprocal confidence 
which Judge Gary has brought into the steel industry 
has proved satisfactory in every direction. There is 
practically no situation in industry, as in other diplo- 
matic relations, which cannot be solved by the appli- 
cation-of this principle. The example set in the United 
States will be followed in time to come by all business 
men fully alive to their duty and competitors will learn 
not to look upon each other as enemies. 

R. de Labriolle, speaking for the French representa- 
tives, spoke appreciatively of the good results likely 
to come from such an occasion, and paid a tribute to 
the foresight with which the affairs of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute are guided by its president. 

E. Schaltenbrand, chairman of the German Steel 
Syndicate, responded happily in lighter vein, suggest- 
ing that as one result of his brief sojourn in New York 
he had almost made up his mind to open.an office there 
and sell steel the rest of his life. 

Wm. B. Peat, the last speaker, responded particu- 
larly for Great Britain as the source of some of the 
strains that had entered potently into American life. 
He enlarged eloquently upon what had been achieved 
here by the sons of those who had come over the sea 
and of their heritage of sound constitutions, healthy 
intelligence and indomitable perseverance. On - the 
question to which the meeting gave prominence he 
said: “ Unbridled rivalry in commerce unaccompanied 
by the courtesy of frequent conferences yields as its 
fruit bitterness between nations and unreasoning jeal- 
ousy between individuals. We are here as comrades 
for the good of common industry and to foster friend- 
ship begun under such excellent auspices. The day is 
past when a policy of cut-throat competition is the best 
either for a country or for individuals. The day has 
arrived when good feeling between those engaged in 
competitive commerce will smooth over difficulties 
which may otherwise prove to be unsurmountable.” 


EXCURSIONS 


The first of the trips for inspection and the gather- 
ing of information concerning engineering and indus- 
trial operations was a tour of New York harbor. 
Members of the Institute and their foreign guests took 
the steamer Commodore at the New York Central’s 
Pier 83, North River, near the foot of Forty-second 
street, Saturday morning at 11 o'clock. Going down 
the river the first stop was made at Ellis Island. Here 
the party landed, and spent some time in going about 
the United States Immigrant Station and in seeing 
the procedure followed in passing upon newly arrived 
immigrants. The course from Ellis Island was down 
New York Bay to Staten Island and into the Kill von 
Kull to Newark Bay. Returning by the same passage 
the boat proceeded to the Narrows, and thence along 
the Long Island shore of New York Bay to the Bush 
Terminal. A landing was ‘made here for the inspec- 
tion of the terminal. Thence the course was along the 
Brooklyn water front to the United States Navy Yard, 
then up the East River through Hell Gate into Long 
Island Sound. Turning back, the course was through 
the Harlem River and the ship canal to the Hudson 
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River at Spuyten Duyvil, and down the Hud 


starting point at Pier 83. 


The special train for the tour to Buffalo, | 
cago, Pittsburgh and Washington, as heret 
lined, was taken at the Grand Central Dep 
evening, October 16. About 50 members of 
tute went on this excursion, making, with th. 


a party of 75. 


H. E. Andrews, Col. Sir 
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Attendants at the Dinner 
Charles L,; Mili ( on 
F. Miller, Clinton S. Ma shall 


Charles Allen, John W. Alex- 
ander, M. Cochrane Armour. 

Joseph G. Butler, Jr., Wil- 
liam L. Brown, Frank Baackes, 
Oliver A. Blackburn, E. J. 
Butlington, Edward Bailey, 
Hon. Charles Brooker, John 
Penn Brock, D. Fairfax Bush, 
Henry N. Brinsmade, James A. 
Burden, Fayette T, Brown, 
Michael Blake, George Bartol, 
Robert Sentley, Raynal C. 
Bolling, T. J. Bray, Frank 
fillings, Jchn G. Battelle, 
Hlorace A. Beale, Jr.. Lowell 
H. Brown, Robert E. Brooke, 
H. P. Bope. 

Clyde M. Carr, John B. 
Carse, L. E, Cochran, P. N. 
Cunningham, E. A. 8S. Clarke, 
Hiram S. Chamberlain, E. 8. 
Cook, Otis H. Cutler, Bertrand 
D. Coleman, Theron I. Crane. 
George G. Crawford, J. J. 
Campbell, H, H, Cook, W. B 
Crawford, Charles C. Cluff. 

F. H. Daniels, William H. 
Donner, T. J. Drummond, W. 
B. Dickson, Charles Deering, 
Philip S. Dyer. George F. 
Downs, James H. Dempsey, 
H. G. Dalton, -Edmund W. 
Dwight, Thomas Devlin. 

Joseph Ellis, R. H. Ed- 
monds, F. H. Faton, J. S. El 
verson, 

Alvin I. Findley, E. C. Fel- 
ton, J. A. Farrell, W. W, Fin 
ley, William E, Farrell, Henry 
S. Fleming, J. W. Fuller, Jr., 
Lewis, W. Francis, B. F. Fack- 
enthal, Jr.. Arthur A. Fowler, 
WwW... Filbert, Joseph H. 
Frantz, W. K. Fleming, 
Thomas J. Foster. 

Elbert H. Gary, James Gay- 
ley, Tracy W. Guthrie, E. G. 
Grace 

O. N. Hutchinson, Harry E. 
Higgins, A. F, Huston, F. Hill, 
Dr. Eugen Herz, Prof. Henry 
M. Howe, F. Harlinghausen, 
W. T. Hiidrup, Jr., George E. 
Holton, J. H. Hoyt, Edward 
M. Hagar, Frank Hitchcock. 

Robert L, Ireland. 

Jonathan R. Jones, W. L. 
Jones, Archibald Johnston, Jo- 
seph W. Jeffrey, Harry R. 
Jones, Alexander Jarecki. 

Severn P. Ker, Frank G. 
Kennedy, Jr., Charles Kirch- 
hoff, Willis L. King, Julian 
Kennedy, H. C. Kamp, David 
G,. Kerr, I. A. Kelley, Thomas 
W. Kennedy, Fred Krebs, 

R. de Labriolle, 


George F. McKay, Edmi nd W 
Mudge, Thos. MeDonalad F Ww 
Manson, E. F. Marston, Georg, 
G. MeMurtry, Cyrus H Mi 
Cormick, Alfred M. Mossero 
Robert Mather, John Mitchell 
C. H. MeCullough, Jr., Danie 
B. Meacham, Francis ©. yp 
Math, Charles MacVeagt 
George Mesta, V. Mumford 
Moore. 

Benjamin Nicoll. 

Edwin N, Oh], John O'¢op. 
nor, Rudolph Ortmann, f¢. 
ward O'Toole. 

John O. Pew, Charles § 
Price, William B. Peat, Charles 
P. Perin, George W. Perkins, 
Leonard Peckitt, Very! Pres 
ton, Jay Morse Pickands, John 
A. Penton, Herbert F. Perkins. 

W. A, Rogers, David Reeves, 
Wallace H. Rowe, G, Mure 
Ritchie, Sir John S. Randles, 
Charles F. Rand, R. W. Ray 
mond, James H. Reed, John R. 
Russell, John V. W. Reynders, 
J. Leonard Replogle, Franklin 
B. Richards, C, Snelling Rob 
inson, Theodore W. Robinson, 
Willis J, Root, Charles R. Rob- 
inson, John Reis, 

Edward Shearson, William 
B, Schiller, Cameron C. Smith, 
Isaac M. Scott, E. Schalten- 
brand, G. Scoby-Smith, Powell 
Stackhouse, Charles M. 
Schwab, L. Spaak, James 
Speyer, Carl Steven, T. Scott 
Smith, Harry J. Steel, Jr., James 
S. Stillman, William Durham 
Sargent, Arthur J. Singer, 
Charles J. Singer, Samuel B 
Sheldon, Lewis A. Shepard, 
Richard B. Sheridan, Frank 
Samuel, 

A. W. Thompson, T. Frame 
Thomson, E. Tonneau, John 
A. Topping, John M. Tayler, 
William H. Taylor, Moses Tay- 
lor, George G. Thorp, Rodney 
Thayer, W. A. Thomas, 

J. Van Hoegaerden, Dr 
Hugo von Noot, E. von Boden- 
hausen, 

Walter Wood, Walter !/ 
Whiteside, Ernest T. Weir, 
R. Walker, Edward H. Wort 
W. P. Worth, P. A. B. Widen 
er, W. L. Ward, George W 
Watts, F. W. Wood, James © 
Wallace, Charles P, Wheelet. 
George B. Wick, Hartley ‘ 
Wolle, BE. C. Wallace. 

E. M. Zehnder, Charles ! 
Zehnder, G. Zapf. 


INCIDENTS OF THE TOUR 


Cuicaco, October 18, 1910—The special train 
which left the Grand Central Station, New York, Sun- 
day evening, bearing members of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute and their European guests, 1s COM 
sidered the best appointed train ever sent out by the 


New York Central lines. 


It consists of seven compart 


ment sleeping cars, one ordinary sleeper, two private 
cars, a buffet and smoker, an observation car, 4 diner 
and a baggage car. Schedule time was made to But 


falo, and the train was run upon a siding at the I 


vacka- 


wanna Steel Company’s plant. 
At g o'clock Monday morning a train of gondola 


cars provided with improvised seats took the part 
the South Buffalo Railway Company’s lines for an ™ 


y over 








rec 
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‘ the steel works, visiting the by-product coke 
ind then, in turn, the gas engine blowing 
r houses, rail mill and sheet bar mill. Four 
seven blast furnaces were in operation. 
, hours at the steel works automobiles were 
. sightseeing trip through Buffalo, ending 
ick Rock Harbor improvements and barge 
which will extend the water front avail- 
ke vessels very considerably, giving a deep 
nel in the Niagara River up to North Tona- 
vhere the State’s construction work on the 
nal ends. 
after noon the special train started for 
Falls and the afternoon was spent in inspec- 
- turbine and electric generator plants on the 
and American sides which will have, after 
ation of additional machinery now going in, 
479,000 hp. The trip through the gorge 
day's sightseeing and the train left at 5.30 
The inspection of the Gary plant began at 
[uesday morning and was followed by an 
e ride through the town. The early after- 
spent at the South Chicago works of the 
teel Company and about 5 o’clock the special 
ched the Twelfth street station, Chicago. 
cht a banquet is given at the Blackstone Hotel 
e party will pass the night. Wednesday will 
spent in and around Chicago, Thursday and 
\t Pittsburgh and Saturday at Washington. 


—_——_3-- oo 


Personal 


pion has resigned the position of secretary of 
t of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute, Glasgow, 
nald G. Jenkins, 124 St. Vineent street, Glasgow, 
n appointed to fill the vacancy. 
jor John M. Carson, chief of the Bureau of Manu- 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
igton, D. C., sailed for Europe October 13, com- 


ned by President Taft to straighten out some of 
igles which now interfere with the growth of our 


exports 


\] 
Lal 


cus A, Coolidge, president of the Fitchburg Ma- 


Works, and John Bath of the Bath Grinder Com- 


D 


rOneE 


oth of Fitchburg, Mass., sailed last Saturday for 
. where they will remain for some time on busi- 


yr their companies. 


Ch 


t H 


for 


ACX 


e 


rles Adams, who was formerly superintendent 
Everitt-Metzger-Flanders Company’s factory at 
uron, Mich., has been made manager of produc- 
all of the company’s plants. . 

E. Stafford, who has represented the Allis- 
rs Company, with headquarters at Buffalo, re- 
severed that connection to become manager of 


ng Grate Bar Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


s. S. Buell, who has been identified with some of 


largest machinery manufacturers of the country as 


ngineer, is now manager in Chicago for the 


ller-Taylor Company, with offices in the Western 


Building. 


n O’Brien has resigned as night superintendent 
Mahoning Valley Works of the Republic Iron & 


( 


¢ 


ompany at Youngstown, Ohio, to become super- 


nt of the Manitoba Rolling Mills, Winnipeg, 


a 


gh D. Knox, New Castle, Pa., formerly connected 


1 


1 


I 


T 
He 


ij 


the Carnegie Steel Company, has been appointed 


~] 
i 


lemist of .the blast furnace plant of the Lacka- 
Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1. Wolff, representative for the United States of 


roult electric furnace, arrived in New York on 
from a sojourn in Europe of several months. 


veral names have recently been added to the list 


One 
tut 


rary members of the American Iron and Steel 
e and it now contains the following: J. Pierpont 
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Morgan, New York City; James M. Swank, general 
manager American Iron dnd Steel Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; John Fritz, South Bethlehem, Pa.; Henry 
M. Howe, New York; Robert Forsyth, Chicago. 

G. H. Duthie, formerly a foundryman and machine 
shop owner and manager, has accepted a position with 
the Thomas D. Prosser Company, Schmulbach Build- 
ing, Wheeling, W. Va., and will travel throughout con- 
tiguous territory in the sale of its lines, which include 
pig iron, coke, &c. 

Eli Joseph, president of the Joseph Joseph & Bros. 
Company, New York, has returned from Europe after 
an absence of several months. 

E. R. Evinger, formerly with the National Auto- 
matic Tool Company, Richmond, Ind., has accepted 
the position of superintendent of the Miami Valley 
Machine Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. H. Cameron, chief engineer of the Willys- 
Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio, will sail for London, 
October 19, to attend the Olympia Show. While abroad 
he will tour the Continent for a month, visiting various 
automobile factories, and investigating foreign motor 
conditions generally. 

James A. Campbell, president of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
elected a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y. The posi- 
tion also carries with it a place on the Advisory Board 
of the company. 

John Woodward, general manager of the Leetonia 
Boiler Company, Leetonia, O., has resigned to accept 
the position of general manager of the Tulsa Boiler & 
Mig. Company, Tulsa, Okla. 


-——-——~»>- > -— 


Press reports to the effect that John Warner and 
Willian Ward, formerly owners of the Empire Iron & 
Steel Company, sold out some months ago to the Garry 
Iron & Steel Company, also of Youngstown, would 
build a sheet mill between Struthers and Lowellville, 
Ohio, are officially denied by John Warner. Neither 
he nor Mr. Ward: contemplates entering the sheet busi- 
ness again in the near future. Reports that the Ohio 
Iron & Steel Company, operating the Mary Furnace 
at. Lowellville, Ohio, would shortly start the erection 
of an open hearth steel plant to roll billets, sheet and 
tin bars, are also untrue. Some months ago the Ohio 
Iron & Steel Company went into the matter of build- 
ing an open hearth plant, but, owing to the high cost 
of materials and the long delays in delivery of machin- 
ery, the project was given up for the time being. 


A charter has been granted the Reliance Steel Cast- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, with a capital of $200,000. 
The incorporators are Joseph A. Kelly, Pittsburgh; 
Charles Bailey, Oakmont, Pa., and E. A. Blasdell, Tar- 
entum, Pa. This concern recently took over the plant 
of the Scaife Foundry & Machine Company, Pitts- 
burgh. A 15-ton open hearth steel furnace has been 
installed, and the company will engage in the manu- 
facture of a general line of steel castings. 


Effective October 17, the wire and wire nail mills 
of the American Steel & Wire Company, at South 
Sharon, Pa., which heretofore have been under the 
jurisdiction of the Cleveland district office of that con- 
cern, will now be managed and the product sold from 
the Pittsburgh district office, located in the Frick Build- 


ing and in charge of W. L. Hirsch, sales manager. 





Maine has joined the list of steel-making States, 
The Portland Iron & Steel Company, at Portland, be- 
gan the erection of a 25-gross-ton basic open-hearth 
furnace in 1909 and completed it Jast spring. Steel 
merchant bars and bars for reimforced. concrete work 
are rolled. 
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THE IRON AGE 


The Iron and Metal Markets 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 


Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Oct.19, Oct.12, Sept.21, Oct.20, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 
delphia . 


Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 


TG ae his a he cm swe 6 14.25 14.25 14.25 18.25 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago.. 16.00 16.00 16.25 19.00 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 15.00 15.00 15.00 18.50 
Basic, Valley furnace......... 13.00 3.10 13.50 17.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 15.90 15.90 15.90 19.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 14.15 14.15 14.15 17.15 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 18.00 18.25 18.25 19.50 

BILLETS, Xe., Per Gross Ton: 

Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 23.50 24.00 24.50 27.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 29.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 26.00 26.00 26.50 28.60 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 28.50 28.50 28.00 32.00 
Steel rails, heavy. at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel rails, melting, Chieago.... 13.50 13.50 13.50 18.00 
‘Steel rails, melting, Philadelphia 13.75 13.75 14.00 18.00 
Irom suiiie, Chichme............ 16.00 16.00 16.00 20.50 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 18.00 18.00 18.00 21.00 
ar wheels, Chicago........... 14.00 14.00 14.00 18.25 
‘Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 13.75 13.75 13.75 17.50 
Fleavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh. . 14.25 14.25 14.50 18.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 12.25 12.25 12.25 16.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 13.75 13.75 14.00 18.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... 1.35 1.35 1.87% 1.55 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.65 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.71 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
‘Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
‘Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Beams, tidewater, New York... 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Angles, Pittsburgh. .......... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.45 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.55 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.30 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh*........ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.80 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.80 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh*... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 12.8714 12.8714%412.75 13.00 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 12.80 12.75 12.50 12.75 
Spelter, New York...........-- 5.60 5.60 5.60 6.25 
Spelter, St. Louis............. 5.45 5.45 5.45 6.10 
TOR, THAW TORK. 6 occ ccc scnce 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 
BeeG. Te, TOG. 2 acces cece 5.274% 4.27% 4.30 4.25 
EUG OE on ccc cw ccnsnse 37.62%, .... 34.55 30.40 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.75 7.8714 7.87% 8.25 
Nickel, New York. .......e.00% 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.84 $3.84 $3.84 $3.74 





1910. 1910. 1910. 


1909. 


$15.75 $15.75 $16.00 $18.75 


* These prices are for largest lots to jobbers. 





Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 
Pittsburgh 





f.o.b. 





hand rail tees, 2.50e.; checkered and corruga; tend 
2.50c. net. ates, 

_ Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up io 109 in 
wide, 1.40c. to 1.45¢., base. Following are stipulat 0S pre. 


scribed by manufacturers, with extras to be add. 
price (per pound) of plates: 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to m: 


0 base 


nits 
ers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated |-c\e 
6, 1903, or equivalent, %-in. thick and over on thinnest eden 146 


. wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. 
ase. 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 1b. per squ 
foot are considered \4-in, plates. Plates over 72 in wide ome 
be ordered \-in. thick cn'edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per squat 
aot, : one base — ro ore 39 in. wide ordered on 

an lb. per square foot down to the 3-16-j * 
the price of 3-16-in. ee oleh. = 

Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gau 
or weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the 
Association of American Steel Manufacturers, 

Gauges under \4-in. to and including 3-16-in. on 


Wide, are 


thinnest OORO sos onus ss Juke ene gee eR yen's ss «80.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9....... 25 
Gauges under No, 9 to and including No. 10...... 30 
Gauges under No. 10 to and including No. 12..... .40 
Sketches (including all straight taper plates), 3 ft. 

DE OVO it. MEBs 65 bc Kako sme Tee... 10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.;.... .20 
Boiler amd Ganges Geel vc. ss kg 6-acia ks whee bo cn. 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel........ 20 
alee wcoees Sheet eats Co . ev ceek cane; 3 
EA SEES | 40 
Locomotive firebox steel............cccccsccece 50 


Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive...... 05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inelusive...... 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive...... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive...... 25 
13 


Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive...... 50 
RTO DVOE LOO. Minis soon oin-64 0d nits wager en.s 1.00 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 8 ft. to 2 

CG, DCRR WI 5. o ihsn wing a ace Has OR be ad ca 25 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 

ER. TNO gre ke ak's a's ss 0 «bec ee ias 00 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft....... 1.55 


No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and 
over. 

TERMS.—Net cash 80 days. 

Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets in 
carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
discounts for small lots from store, are as follows: Blue an- 
nealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 1.60c.; Nos. 9 and 10, 1.65c.; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1.70c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 
and 16, 1.85c. One pass, cold rolled, box annealed sheets: 
Nos. 15 and 16, 1.95¢c.; Nos. 17 and 21, 2c.; Nos. 22 and 
24, 2.05c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.; No. 27, 2.15c.: No. 28, 
2.20c.; No. 29, 2.25c.; No. 30, 2.85c. Three pass, cold 
rolled sheets, box annealed, are as follows: Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.05¢.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.10c.;: Nos. 22 to 24, 2.15¢.; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.20c.; No. 27, 2.25¢c.; No. 28, 2.30c. Galva- 
nized sheets, Nos. 13 and 14, 2.45c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.50c.; 
Nos. 17 to 21, 2.65c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.85¢.; Nos. 25 and 
26, 2.95c. to 3c.; No. 27, 3.05c. to 3.10e.; No. 28, 3.20c. to 
3.25¢c.; No. 29, 3.40c. to 3.45¢.: No. 30, 3.60c. to 3.65c. 
Painted roofing sheets, No. 28, $1.55 to $1.60 per square. 
Galvanized sheets, No. 28, $2.80 to $2.85 per square, for 
2\%-in. corrugations. All above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount 10 days 
from date of invoice. 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on wrought 
pipe, in effect from October 1: 

Butt Weld. 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
11c.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c. ; 
Chicago, 18c; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 224%c.; New Or- 
leans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala, 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets, No. 
11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 

Structural Material.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 
in., inclusive, 1.40c. to 1.45c. net; I-beams over 15 in., 1.50c. 
to 1.55c. net; H-beams over 8 in., 1.55c. to 1.60c.; angles, 
3 to 6 in., inclusive, 4 in. and up, 1.40c. to 1.45c. net; 
angles over 6 in., 1.50c. to 1.55c. net; angles, 3 in. on one 
or both legs, less than % in. thick, 1.45c., plus full extras 
as per steel bar card, effective September 1, 1909; tees, 3 in. 
and up, 1.40c. to 1.45c. net; zees, 3 in. and up, 1.40c. to 
1.45¢c. net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 1.45c., 
base, plus full extras as per steel bar card of September 1, 
1909; deck beams and bulb angles, 1.70c. to 1.75c. net; 


-—Steel—, -——Iron.— 
: Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Me 6 MOMS ois inte damned 72 )~=«OB8 68 54 
By Ws. ae ne sine ean kd Late 75 63 71 59 
a OG BOR Lh CSAS m cinte ca <a 69 75 65 
e MOD Mss decd akanweaee 80 70 76 66 
; Lap Weld. 

ME eg 5's ic elem So ote 76 66 72 62 
| et Rae eee ere 78 > 68 74 64 
ie SER. Sco cah cawbeas 77 67 73 63 
TRO IR 1s's vie ob «ecrnerhles 15 59 71 55 
Re ek et wag bie as +e “+ 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weights. __ 

TR He. “ippRcabap sy. A 2 69 ~=—s-B 55 
we | Wa ate yy 2 6 eo Gee See fe 74 68 70 64 
© te SMO, . . cnt kc ieWo de 78 72 74 «3868 
eR Se o's Sk dase es a ee 79 73 75 69 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. _ 

© ORS cols bss baa sh acmed 75 69 7 = 65 
RE a Ee Rees 77 71 73 67 
Oh 00 CMe civ HE a Sra 76 70 
eS Fee pee eae 69 59 65 oo 
WOME i... week cence 64 54 60 50 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
Recast sare tea Ee 64. 58 60. 54 
RR Re 67 61 6357 
ee ae ere 69 65 59 
oiap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight, 
Bic'n SERNA Redes eu tens ; 4 
24 to 4 in Ds kek Gates occu aie Sane 6357 
rT A ke eee. 66 60 RY 
F We 6 MF. Hiiieke sel ees 59 49 5 5 
Plugged and Reamed. : 

1 to 1%, 2to8in.Butt Weld {Will be sold at two (2 
points lower basing (high- 


er price) Lee merchant 


or card pipe, Butt 
2, 2% to 4 in....Lap weia | oF Lap Weld as specified. 
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hove discounts are for “card weight,” subject to the 
ation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and char- 
boiler tubes to jobbers in carloads are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
> 114 Ihva vowed SNORE Oe ey 04s Oka eee 49 43 
tO 2Uy IM ssacvinccosenene ts esswiaweu sea 61 43 
Dg cs chee e ae OLE eohie cere eee 63 48 
ee ee Oe en Sr 69 55 
18 iM. is cok even le ws owen as bee 61 43 


n. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
n. and larger, over 22 ft.. 10 per cent. net extra. 
recs than carloads to destinations east of the Mississippi 
river will be sold at delivered discounts for carloads lowered by 
> points, for lengths 22 ft. and under; longer lengths, f.o.b. 


Pit sp ul 

Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods, 
S2S8.00 

Steel Rivets.—Structural rivets, %-in. and larger, 1.90c., 

a. e head boiler rivets, %-in. and larger, 2c., base; 

| 11-16-in. take an advance of 15c., and %-in. and 

9-16 -i1 ike an advance of 50c.; in lengths shorter than 

1 , take an advance of 50c. Terms are 30 days, net 

mill. 





Pittsburgh 
Park Burprne, October 19, 1910.—( By Telegraph.) 
Pig lron.—The largest sale of the week is one to a local 
of 9000 tons of malleable Bessemer iron, deliv- 
750 tons a month over all of next year, at about 
furnace, or $14.90, Pittsburgh. The price is 
low. observing that deliveries run through the whole of next 
year, but it is stated that there were special reasons for 
aking the business. Bessemer iron is neglected, but sev- 
of basie, ranging from 1000 to 2000 tons, have 
been sold for delivery over the remainder of this year and 
We also note a sale of 2000 tons of foun- 
for November and December delivery at $14, Val- 
The nominal price of Bessemer is $15, with 
o business offering; basic is $18; No. 2 foundry about $14 
nd gray forge about $13.25, all at Valley furnace, the 
freight rate to Pittsburgh being 90c. a ton. 


es belng 


$14, Valley 


into first quarter. 
dry irot 


rurnace. 


Steel.—The whole steel market is weak. Bessemer bil- 
lets have been offered at $23.50, Pittsburgh, and declined. 
We quote Bessemer 4 x 4 in. billets at $23.50 to $24; open 
hearth 4 x 4 in. billets, nominally, $24.50 to $25; Bessemer 
and open hearth sheet and tin plate bars, $25; forging bil- 
lets, $29 to $29.50, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, Youngstown 
r Wheeling district. Not enough new business is being 
offered in steel to test prices. 


(By Mail.) 


The new warehouses of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
Iwelfth and Pike streets, in this city, are about completed, 
nd the company now has a number of salesmen covering the 
territory in the Pittsburgh district soliciting orders for 
plates, shapes, bars and other finished materials. The com- 
y also maintains similar warehouses at Waverly, N. J., 
Louis and Chicago. The general situation in the iron 
trade continues very quiet, with consumers placing orders 

for such material as they absolutely need for current 
quirements, or to maintain complete stocks. Faith in the 
immediate future seems to be lacking, and there is, apparent- 
ly, a feeling that an open market may come at any time, 
which would mean lower prices on nearly all lines of finished 
material than are now ruling. During the week basic iron 
leclined squarely to $13, Valley furnace, and several sales 

been made at that price» There is very little new 
nd for Bessemer, with the market nominally $15, Valley 
nace, and a probability that lower prices would be made 
ny business were offering. The steel market is weak, and 
ent sale of upward of 40,000 tons of 4 x 4 in. Bessemer 
billets by a Valley steel interest to an Indiana wire 
erm is exciting some comment in the trade. New 
‘rs and specifications for finished material in the first 
of October were about the same as during the same 
od in September, but on wire products and sheets, also 


there has been a slight gain. The market on ferroalloys 
‘ak and 80 per cent. foreign ferromanganese has sold at 
close to $38, Baltimore, for first half of the year deliv- 

There is some inquiry out for foundry coke for next 


S ; 


re 


} 
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year delivery, and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has bought 
a round tonnage. The scrap trade is slow, with prices weak 
and inclined to lower values. 


Ferromanganese.—The low prices ruling on foreign 80 
per cent. ferromanganese are attractive to consumers and a 
fair amount of inquiry has come out in the past week. We 
note a sale of about 1500 tons of foreign 80 per cent., de- 
liveries extending through first half of next year, on the 
basis of about $38.50, Baltimore, and a sale of 300 tons for 
similar delivery at the same price. There is not much in- 
quiry for prompt shipment, consumers being pretty well cov- 
ered for remainder of this year. We quote 80 per cent. for- 
eign ferro at $38.50 to $39. Baltimore, the freight rate to 
Pittsburgh being $1.95 a ton. 


Ferrosilicon.—In spite of the low prices ruling for ferro- 
silicon, inquiry is light, and not much material is being sold. 
For prompt delivery, ferrosilicon is somewhat scarce and 
brings fully $1 a ton more than for forward delivery. We 
note a sale of a carload, or about 25 tons, of 50 per cent., for 
prompt shipment, at about $56.50, delivered, Pittsburgh. 
We quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon for forward delivery at 
$54.50 to $55, Pittsburgh. We quote 10 per cent. blast 
furnace silicon at $23; 11 per cent., $24; 12 per cent., $25, 
f.o.b. cars Jisco and Ashland furnaces. 

Skelp.—The recent readjustment of discounts on iron 
and steel pipe to q lower basis is reflected in the skelp mar- 
ket, prices on which have gone off to some extent and are 
ruling lower in this market than for some mont’ss. We 
note sales of about 2500 tons of grooved steel skelp and 
about 3500 tons of sheared steel skelp at the lowest prices 
reached in this market for some time. Revised price quota- 
tions are as follows: Grooved steel skelp, 1.30c. to 1.35c.; 
sheared steel skelp, 1.40c. to 1.45c.; grooved iron skelp, 
1.65c. to 1.70c., and sheared iron skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80c., all 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh, usual terms. It is stated that grooved 
steel skelp has recently been offered within $3 a ton as low 
as prices asked for Bessemer 4 x 4 in. billets. 


Rods.—The larger consumers of rods are pretty well 
covered, new inquiry being light and mostly in small lots for 
prompt shipment. The market is firmer than for some time 
and we quote Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods at 
$28.50, Pittsburgh. 

Muck Bar.—The Lockhart Iron & Steel Company, oper- 
ating a muck bar mill at McKees Rocks, Pa., has signed the 
Sons of Vulcan puddling scale and its muck bar mill has 
started up. There is still a great scarcity of best grades of 
muck bar rolled from all pig iron, and very high prices are 
being obtained. One leading producer has sold in the past two 
or three weeks 3500 tons of strictly high-grade muck bar, 
made from all pig iron, on the basis of $31 to $31.50, Pitts- 
burgh. Some Eastern muck bar,.made from part serap, is 
being offered in this market at $29 to $29.50. We quote 
best grades of muck bar made from all pig iron at $81 to 
$31.50, Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.— No orders of moment have been placed for 
standard sections, and new orders for light rails in the past 
week were somewhat lighter than in any one week for some 
time, the Carnegie Steel Company having taken only about 
2500 tons. Export orders for rails are coming in quite 
freely and a good part of the tonnage rolled at Edgar Thom- 
son Rail Mills of the Carnegie Steel Company is for export 
trade. We quote standard sections of Bessemer rails at $28, 
mill, and light rails as follows: 8 to 10 Ib., $32; 12 to 14 Ib., 
$29; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., $28; 30 and 35 Ib., $27.75, and 40 
and 45 Ib., $27, Pittsburgh. We quote steel axles at 1.75e. 
to 1.80c., and splice bars at 1.50c., at mill. 


Structural Material.—Nothing definite has been heard 
regarding the letting of the contract for the Quebec bridge, 
and the contract for the Long Island Railroad elevated 
work has not yet been placed. The American Bridge Com- 
pany has taken a bridge for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
east of this city, about 1200 tons. Specifications are ex- 
pected in a few days for the Williamette River work in 
Oregon. A good deal of new work is known to be under 
way, but is being held up, and much of it will likely go 
over until next year. We continue to quote beams and 


channels up to 15-in. at 1.40c. in large lote and 1.45c. in 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—Nothing further has been beard in regard to 
the reported inquiry of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 8000 
to 10,000 steel cars; the inquiry has not reached the local 
steel car builders. There has been a dearth of car orders 
for some time, and all the leading steel car interests are 
cleaning up work on their books pretty fast. The Woods 
Run plant of the Pressed Steel Car Company will likely 
shut down about November 1, but the a has about 
enough orders to run the McKees Rocks works fairly full to 
February 1. The contract for the 2500 tons of plates for 
the new gas holder at Kansas City has not yet been placed. 
The whole plate trade is very dull and all the mills are 
badly in need of work. The local market on \%-in. and 
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heavier plates in the wider sizes is 1.40c., Pittsburgh, but 
this is being shaded as a base price for delivery in certain 
districts, Narrow plates are still being sold at 1.35c., at 
mill. 


Sheets.—The skeet trade is showing some betterment in 
the amount of new orders being placed and specifications are 
also reported as coming in a little more freely. Some of the 
sheet mills have entered some good sized contracts for de- 
livery as far ahead as in the first quarter of next year. 
The market is based on 2.20c. for No. 28 black and 3.20c. 
for No. 28 galvanized, most of the tonnage recently entered 
being at these prices. Corrugated roofing sheets are $1.60 
and galvanized $2.80 per square on No. 28 gauge, 2%-in. 
corrugations. The schedule of prices on black and galva- 
nized and on roofing sheets is printed on a previous page. 


Tin Plate.—Not much new business is being placed, this 
being the off season in the tin plate trade, but the mills are 
pretty comfortably filled through the first quarter of next 
year, and consumers are specifying fairly well against con- 
tracts, except in two or three sections, where specifications 
have fallen off and in some cases have been held up @- 
tirely. The market is firm and we quote 100-lb. cokes at 
$3.60 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—Specifications against contracts on soft steel 
bars so far this month have been fairly good. New orders, 
however, are light and mostly in small lots. Low prices on 
iron bars are ruling in Chicago and other Western points, 
and in a good many cases some former consumers of steel 
bars are now using iron bars on account of the lower cost. 
The volume of new orders in iron bars is light, the railroads 
placing very little new business and not specifying very 
freely against contracts. We continue to quote soft steel 
bars at 1.40c. in large lots and common iron bars, 1.45c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Spelter.—The market is firmer and prime grades of 
Western spelter are firm to-day at 5.40c. to 5.42%4c., East 
St. Louis, equal to 5.52%6c. and 5.55c., Pittsburgh. A sale 
of 50 tons is reported to a local consumer at 5.40c., East 
St. Louis. 

Hoops and Bands.—A moderate volume of new orders 
is being placed and specifications against contracts so far 
this month have shown an increase over the same period 
in September. Prices are quite firm and we quote hoops at 
1.50c. in large lots and 1.55c. in small lots; bands, 1.40c. 
in carload and larger lots and 1.45c. in small lots, the latter 
subject to extras as noted in the steel bar card, dated 
September 1, last year. 


Cotton Ties.—We quote the market at 77c. per bundle 
for October shipment and 7746c. for November delivery. 


Spikes.—New orders are very dull, the railroads only 
buying smal] lots of spikes needed for repair work. The 
volume of orders in small railroad and boat spikes is only 
fair, and all the spike mills are badly in need of orders. 
We quote standard sizes of railroad spikes at 1.50c. to 1.55c. 
for Western shipment and 1.55c. to 1.60c. for local trade. 
We quote small railroad and boat spikes at 1.60c. to 1.65c., 
base, in carload and larger lots. 


Rivets.—Consumers continue to place orders only for 
such quantities as are needed for actual wants and are not 
buying ahead. Regular prices are 1.90c. on structural 
rivets and 2c. on boiler rivets, but are shaded. 

Shafting.—New demand is light and _ specifications 
against contracts have been unsatisfactory to the mills for 
some time, especially for the automobile and implement 
trades. Regular discounts on shafting are 55 per cent. off 
in carload and larger lots, and 50 per cent. off in small lots. 
delivered in base territory. On desirable contracts and for 
large lots 55 and 5 per cent. is being named. 

Wire Products.—There is a more active new demand 
for wire nails than for some time and specifications against 
contracts are coming in at a very good rate. The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company has started its wire nail mill 
at East Youngstown on double turn. Demand for cut nails 
is slightly better and prices are firmer. 

Merchant Pipe.—The volume of new business in mer- 
chant pipe so far this month has been quite satisfactory, and 
the leading pipe mills report that they are pretty com- 
fortably filled with business for some time ahead. Jobbers 
and consumers are taking in larger quantities of pipe and 
bookings of the mills in October will likely show a good in- 
erease over last month. The new discounts on both iron 
and steel pipe are printed in full on a previous page. 


Boiler Tubes.—Some good sized orders for railroad 
tubes are being placed, but demand for merchant tubes is 
very dull and has been .all this year. 

Coke:—The Baktimore & QGhio Railroad has placed a 
contract for 15,000 to 20,000 tons of foundry ceke with the 
Sackett Coal & Coke Company, deliveries running over first 
half of mext year. There is some inquiry in the market for 
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foundry coke for first half of next year. Output ok 
the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last 
350,315 tons, an increase over the previous wee! bout 
5000 tons. We quote standard grades of blast furyyco clin 
for spot shipment at $1.60 to $1.65 and for deliver: 
remainder of this year at $1.70 to $1.75 per net ton. 
Standard makes of 72-hour foundry coke for spot shipment 
are held at $2.15 to $2.25 to consumers, and for delivery 
over the remainder of this year and into the first half of 
next year $2.25 to $2.50 per net ton, at oven, are ly 
quoted. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—tThere is not much material 
moving from dealers to consumers, the latter buying only 
such quantities of scrap as are necessary to cover actual 
needs, not being satisfied that even present low prices yi! 
be maintained. The very low prices ruling on pig iron have 
a sympathetic effect on scrap, as a good many concerns are 
now using more basic iron than formerly, because of the low 
prices at which it can be obtained. Dealers state that 
while they are selling a fair tonnage to consumers, prices 
have reached such a low point that there is very little profit 
in these sales. The scrap list of the Norfolk & Wester 
Railroad closes to-day (Tuesday), but very little of the 
scrap offered by this road finds its way into the Pittsburgh 
district. Prices on bundled sheet scrap, low phosphorus 
melting stock, cast iron borings and machine shop turnings 
are weak, and quotations on these grades are slightly re. 
duced. Dealers quote about as follows, per gross ton, for 
delivery in the Pittsburgh district or elsewhere, as noted: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Fol- 
lansbee, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 


e in 


K Was 


ver the 
I oven, 


being 


DME GOOWOES cis snes eck s bids cee ae $14.25 to $14.50 
BO. 2 -ROREEP GRRE. 65 TEKS QRS 13.75 to 14.00 
eh, eT OOO i, 5 oat tsa Gs. Rok a 12.75 to 13.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, at point of ship- 

nate EEE MERE Le 10.00 to 10.25 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

_ Ohio, and Cumberland, Md......... 15.75 to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable scrap........ 13.50 to 13.75 
TOCe W's ct iin ho 06 Kee cha Eee 12.00 to 12.25 
Low phosphorus melting stock........ 17.50 to 17.75 
SU ME ROS ia. 5s RS Lip Kees Sow daa 24.50 to 24.75 
eR” RE ae resp area ties Soe 21.25 to 21.50 
DOORN AT EENOO No.5 as ie ew hawew as 24.50 to 25.00 
IO, 7 WERE BETOD., <b 6.00 chbscnasee 12.50 to 12.75 
No, 2-BusRGling OCTAD. . 2... 06.5 cb ee 8.50to 8.75 
ee A Se ons dic es 0 nono ae 14.25 to 14.75 
Sheet bar crop ends................. 15.75 to 16.00 
COME BNE ONE sic 0s Sis Soke weeee 8.00 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings.............. 8.50to 875 
CPOE AE: MEE a4 bie we 080.00 0 K¥ a ease ws 16.00 to 16.25 
No. 1 WROGME SOTA Sn 555 on Ske nwekee 15.00 to 15.25 
OOPS ss hoa ote vn bee ob esos ween 11.75 to 12.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings............ 9.75 to 10.00 


We note sales of scrap as follows: 500 tons of No. 1 
heavy steel scrap for Steubenville, Ohio, delivery at $14.40; 
500 tons for Monessen, Pa., delivery at the same price; 
1000 tons of cast iron borings at $8, Pittsburgh; 200 tons 
of heavy steel axle turnings at $9.80, Pittsburgh, and 800 
tons of turnings at $8.25, Pittsburgh. 





P. G. Jenks and William Wieman, who have been 
identified for some time with Banning, Cooper & Co., Ltd. 
dealers in pig iron and coke, with offices on the fourteenth 
floor of the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, have been a- 
mitted as members of that company, effective October 17. 
Mr. Jenks will be treasurer and Mr. Wieman, secretary. 
S. G. Cooper is president and C, F. Banning is chairman. 


— —_¢-@—____—_. 


Chicago 


FisHeR BUILDING, October 19, 1910.—(By Telegraph.) 

The great controversy over freight rates which has dis 
turbed the market for several months appears to have beet 
settled. It is reported on good authority that an understand- 
ing has heen reached ‘between the railroads and representa- 
tives of public interests, with the approval of perhaps 4 
majority of the shipping interests directly involved, in a 
cordance with which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will grant the railroads a liberal compromise. Announce 
ment of final settlement is not expected for some time, 4 
the thousands of tariffs which involve advances in rates, 
both in Eastern and Western territory, have been suspended 
until February 1. The understanding evidently reached 18 
practically a settlement out of court, which is not unusU 
in litigation involving such large interests, It is con 
by representatives of the shipping imterests that this state 
ment of the case is substantially correct. An important 
Western road which suspended deliveries last summer 0? 
23,000 tons of rails has now ordered prompt shipment, and 
will resume extensions and development work which was 
stopped when the controversy began. .An Wastern road is 
in the market for 30,000 tons of rails fer prompt shipment, 
and other developments in this line are expected in the neat 
future. The general market, however, shows no inc 
activity. New business last week was dight in nearly 
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nished materials. Prices are firmly maintained by 
portant mills, especially those which hold a large 
vearly contracts for bars. The plate mills are 
ie end of the business on their books, but it is 
that the large corn crop and other conditions will 

in liberal orders for cars from Western roads. 
isiness to fill all the structural mills for months 

in the building field, if the projectors of new 
n the Western cities could finance their plans. 


Pig Iron.—Interest in the pig iron market for the last 


s been confined to a few large transactions in 
iron which has gradually weakened under the 


buying interests and has been quoted lower re- 
n at any time since 1904. Last week, however, no 
transactions are reported in this territory. It is 

that the leading radiator interest has closed for 
nage of local Northern iron, deliveries at Detroit, 
nd other Eastern plants. A considerable tonnage 
osphorus Northern iron has been purchased at a 
e than the cost of Southern iron. It is understood 
20,000 tons of Northern iron has been purchased 
nterest for deliveries from December to March. 
demand for Northern iron is running in small 
irrent delivery. The market for Southern iron re- 

quiet. One sale of 1500 tons has been made for 
to a Milwaukee buyer, and a few other transactions 
For the present Southern iron is under 
p in this market, as the foundries can mix Northern 
scrap at a lower cost. Although the beginning of 
year is practically only two months away, neither 


closed. 





Southern furnace interests nor the buyers in this terri- 

ear anxious to contract for first quarter until more 

formation is available in the financial world. The 

rket has been weak for the past month, in line 

m of the pig iron market. The following quota- 

r October, November and December shipment, 

ivery: 
I Superior chareoal..............$18.00 to $18.50 
N n coke foundry, No. 1......... 16.50 to 17.00 
N rm coke foundry, No. 2......... 16.00 to 16.50 
\ n coke foundry, No, 3......... 15.75 to 16.00 
\ rn SoeeG Bri. dees cue .-.» 1700to 17.50 
s hern coke, No. Ee aah cy edb, So ewe 15.85 to 16.35 
Ss CIN COMB de Boe 6k wb aides bee adi 15. 35 to 15.85 
Southern Gea,  Geee Ge © 0b obs ook wee 15.10 to 1560 
Ss hern CORG, Se Wis cis c ececdavaieees 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft........0000% 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft.......eees0- 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern grey ~Peeeis «i 0 «cacan caueun 14.60 to 15.10 
Southern 1OUUUEL. 6.60 0s cn eee eh on an 14.60 to 15.10 
Malleable BOeneiiGR. coh scivc tavtes eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Standard BessemeP...... cece seesecns 17.40 to 17.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6%.. 19.40 to 19.90 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 8%.. 20.40to 20.90 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 10%. 21.40 to 21.90 
(By Mail.) 
Billets.—The market is quiet, with only occasional in- 


es for small lots. 


hill 


The ruling price of open hearth forg- 
ets on small orders is $28, base, Chicago. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—A leading Western railread 
whose officials have been very active in the rate 
roversy, held up shipments last summer of 23,000 tons of 
is well as a large tonnage of track supplies. This 
d has now given specifications for shipment-of the 
ded tonnage, both of rails and track fastenings, and 
expected that other Western roads will soon be in the 
with good inquiries. An Wastern trunk line has in- 
| for 30,000 tons of rails, with the prospect that one- 
f this tonnage, or possibly a larger share, will be open 
rails from the Gary mill, for immediate or early 
ent. A number of small orders were taken last week 
cago mills, amounting to about 5000 tons. We quote 
ird railroad spikes at 1.70c. to 1.75c., base; track bolts 
square nuts, 2.25e¢. to 2.30c., base, all in carloads, Chi- 
Light rails, 40 to 45 Ib., $26 : 30 to 35 Ib., $26.75; 16, 
25 Ib., $27; 12 Ib., $28, Chicago. . 


Structural Material.—Only two important contracts 
eported closed in the West last week. One was for 
‘ons for shops of the Western: Electric Company, at 
rm (Chicago), which went to Vierling, McDowell & 
lhe other was for 500 tons for the Monroe street 
at Spokane, Wash., which was taken by the King 
xe Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The amount of fabri- 

vork in prospect is increasing steadily. The Oregon 
k Railway will need 2000 tons of bridge work in the 
future for its new road in Oregon. The sanitary dis- 
'' Chicago will be in the market soon for about. 3000 
' bridge work for four bridges across the Chicago 
in the heart of the city. There.are to be 200-ft. 
Ss to replace old ones of a shorter span, the sanitary 
*s having decided to widen the river to 200 ft. between 

‘ren and Adams streets. The leading mills are hold- 
‘irm price on plain material, although 1.35c., Pitts- 
is still heard of from outside mills on light sections. 


Br 


We quote plain material from mill, 1.58c. 
from store, 1.80c. to 1.90¢., Chicago. 


to 1.63¢., Chicago ; 

Plates.—The sales managers of the plate mills are en- 
couraged by the fact that new inquiries are appearing in the 
market for cars, all from Eastern roads thus far. The Bos- 
ton & Maine wants 500 box cars, the Norfolk & Western 
500 hoppers and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 500 
box cars and 500 hoppers. It is expected that the enormous 
crop which has matured in the West will soon force the 
Western roads into the market with liberal inquiries for 
cars. Meantime, prices remain unchanged on plates, with 
a few Eastern mills quoting 1.35c., Pittsburgh, on narrow 
sizes. We quote mill prices at 1.53¢. to 1.63c., Chié¢ago:; 
store prices, 1.80c. to 1.00c., Chicago. 


Sheets.—There is a fair amount of new business, espe- 
cially in open hearth sheets, and prices are reported firm. 
The new differentials on galvanized sheets have encountered 
less opposition among buyers than was generally expected. 
In a few cases there have been objections, but not of suf- 
ficient force to change the situation, Based on the price of 
3.20c., Pittsburgh, for No. 28 galvanized, in carload lots to 
jobbers, the differentials ruling in the Chicago market are 
as follows: No. 30, 3.68e.; No. 29, 3.48e.; No, 28, 3.38c. 
No. 27, 3.23c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.08c.; Nos. 23 and 24, 
2.88c.; Nos. 18 to 22, 2.78c.: Nos. 15 to 17, Nos. 12 
to 14, 2.48¢.; Nos. 10 and 11, 2.38c. The differentials on 
black sheets remain unchanged. No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
are quoted at 1.83c., Chicago, and No. 28 black 2.38c. Prices 
from store, Chicago, are: No, 10, 2.10c¢, to 2.20c.; No, 12, 
2.15e, to 2.25ce.; No. 28 black, 2.85c. to 2.95c.; No. 28 gal- 
vanized, 3.65¢. to 3.75e. 

Bars.—New business 
all branches of the bar 
isfactory on 


ORO, .« 
2.ac. ; 


has been light the past week in 
market. Specifications are very sat- 
agricultural contracts, but the demand from 
other sources is not conspicuous at the present time. Bar 
iron is dull and there has been no material increase thus far 
in railroad buying. The demand for hard steel bars keeps 
the mills going, but does not accumulate business on the 
order books. In a few mills have sold soft 
steel bars on the basis of 1.35c., Pittsburgh, but the principal 
mills in the bar trade are holding firm at 1.40c¢c. We quote 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 1.58c.; bar iron, 1.35c. to 1.40e. ; 
hard steel bars rolled from old rails, 1.45¢. to 1.506¢., all 
Chicago. From store, soft steel bars, 1.80c. to 1.90c. 


Rods and Wire.—The wire trade continues one of the 
bright spots in a dull market. Specifications during the 
first half of October are fully equal to the average for Sep- 
tember, which was a very satisfactory month. There has 
been an increase over former years in the production of 
field fence, which now amounts to nearly 500,000 tons an- 
nually, and the fall trade has been very good. Jobbers’ car- 
load prices, which are quoted to manufacturing buyers, are 
as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, 1.68c.: wire 
nails, 1.88¢.; painted barb wire, 1.88c.; galvanized, 2.18c., 
all Chicago. 

Merchant Steel.—Specifications from the agricultural 
trade for special lines of steel indicate very favorable con- 
ditions in that line of consumption, but in other directions 
the market is quiet. Sales from store have not been so 
active the past week, but a fair amount of business is being 
done. 

Czst Iron Pipe.—Salt Lake City, Utah, has bought 
1500 tons of water pipe from the leading cast iron pipe in- 
terest, for early shipment. The same interest has made gales 
the past week of about 1000 tons of culvert and water pipe 
to railroads. There is a fair run of routine orders, in 25 to 
200-ton lots, chiefly from cities which bought early in the 
year, but require additional lots to complete their work. 
On current business we quote, per net ton, Chicago, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $27; 6 to 12 in., $26; 16-in. and 
up, $25, with $1 extra for gas pipe 

Old Material. No indications of a reviydl in demand 
have appeared thus far in the scrap market. Prices are gen- 
erally a little weaker, but values have been so low for sey- 
eral months that buyers have been taking into. stock what- 
ever material is offered them by dealers, apparently on the 
theory that scrap at ruling prices is as good as money in 
the bank. One buyer of steel scrap in this district claims 
to have a stock that would cover his needs for 8 or 10 
months, but continues to purchase each month at his present 
rate of melting. This buyer recently took 1000 tons of 
steel scrap at $12, a little below the quality of regular heavy 
melting steel. A sale of 500 tons of rail crops was made 
f.o.b. the seller’s plant at $13, equal to a little more than 
$13.50 with switching charges and brokerage add to the 
price realized. ‘The embargo reported at the plant of the 
leading buyer of melting steel in this market has been raised 
and regular deliveries are being accepted again.- 
less condition of the market is shown by the 
change has been made for several weeks in the prices quoted 
below. . When any large buyer comes into the 
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round tonnage prices are usually pulled out of balance, and 
an active market is always erratic in price movements, but 
there has been no disturbance of this character for many 
months in the stagnant surface of the Chicago scrap market. 
The prices quoted below are for delivery to buyers’ works, all 
freight and switching charges paid. Sellers of scrap usually 
receive 50c. to $1 less in this district, owing to high switch- 
ing charges. Following prices are per gross ton, delivered, 


Chicago : 
CT si e's dan esssseneesue $16.00 to $16.56 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 15.25 to 15.75 * 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 
re 24.00 to 25.00 
Se WINS Gic kodak od 44 ¢ as os 0 0'k's 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 12.25 to 12.75 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 12.25 to 12.75 
i anes hc a bs 03 0b.e wa 0'os 11.75 to 12.25 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


Iron angles and splice bars...........$14.00 to $14.50 
RN IES Sw ivicgc case see téessens 19.50 to 20.00 
NS Eee eee eee 19.50 to 20.00 
BG. e CRUITORN WOUTRE.... .. 2. cecrs 11.75 to 12.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 10.75 to 11.25 
Springs. knuckies and couplers........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 17.00 to 17.50 
No, 1 dealers’ forge. ...........+05+. 10.50 to 11.00 
i SE .. ic se cesececeeie 8.25 to 8.75 


7.00 to 7.50 
Cast mn@ mixed borings.............. 4.75to 65.25 
ee rs oan bie’ naan 69.0.4 oe A 10.00 to 10.50 
ee fas k's kbp d o'0.6 9 910 «> 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings... 8.50to 9.00 


Oe ON SPO PY eee a 12.50 to 13.00 
‘Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 10.75 to 11.25 
A Sa ree ee 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural malleable............... 10.50 to 11.00 


PR I TORTS ays 6055's Waa see awed 9.00 to 9.50 


———_~-e___—_ 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 18, 1910. 

No important transactions, either in crude or finished 
materials, have been reported during the week, and a wait- 
ing tendency is again becoming more pronounced. The 
movement in pig iron is still largely confined to the foundry 
grades, in which a decreased volume of business is to be 
noted. Steel making grades as well as rolling mill grades 
continue practically at a standstill. As a rule, however, 
prices are unchanged and are pretty firmly held at the pres- 
ent level. There has been little new business of any size in 
rolled steel products; in some lines orders are more nu- 
merous, but the tonnage involved is small, and producers in 
some instances are barely able to maintain the productive 
rate of 50 to 60 per cent. of their normal capacity. Eastern 
steel mills are now willing to admit the discontinuance of 
their recent scrap buying arrangement and several have been 
buying in the open market. There has been little business 
done in coke, which for prompt delivery is a trifle easier. 

Iron Ore.—Absolutely no interest is being taken in 
the ore market. Neither offers nor inquiries are to be noted, 
a waiting policy being followed by both consumer and seller. 
Importations of foreign ore at this port during the week 
ending October 15 amounted to 35,301 tons, valued at 
$124,498. 

Pig Iron.—Buying has again quieted down and trans- 
actions, since the recent heavy purchases of foundry grades, 
have been confined largely to small and moderate lots for 
delivery during the remainder of the year. The most active 
buyers as well as prospective purchasers are the cast iron 
pipe makers, who have taken some fair lots and are still 
in the market for further supplies. The bulk of the sales 
during the week have been in small lots, carloads up to those 
of a few hundred tons, the larger tonnages for delivery over 
the remainder of the year and, in instances, extending into 
the early months of 1911. While a number of producers 
are readily obtaining $16, delivered, for standard brands of 
No. 2 X foundry, for such delivery, buyers are able to do 
$15.75, delivered, for this grade in some of the well-known 
brands, for shipment during the remainder of the year. 
That consumers continue to make small purchases for prompt 
deliveries indicates that at least the moderate buyers have 
but little iron in their yards. Producers are making no ef- 
fort to force sales, but appear satisfied, under the existing 
market conditions, to keep regular customers supplied with 
near future requirements. While there has been a fair 
amount of general inquiry, there is less coming from the 
large buyers and fewer fresh inquiries are to be noted for 
over the first quarter and half of next year. Southern iron 
is being offered for this year’s delivery at $11 to $11.50, Bir- 
mingham, for No. 2 foundry, with but very light sales, the 
outside figure can be done for first quarter delivery, but there 
have been no sales reported. Small sales characterize the 
business done in Virginia foundry grades, which have been 
almost exclusively for delivery during the next three months, 
at $13.25, furnace, which is the usual minimum for either 
No. 2X or No. 2 plain foundry, although one seller is under- 
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stood to have shaded that figure for early deliveric 


. . T 
is still no demand reported for forge iron for ro ling = 
purposes, although some little iron of this grade jax been 


sold to the pipe foundries; prices are nominally quot 


$14.50 to $14.75, delivered. The demand for {he sae 
making grades is practically at a standstill, the larver stee] 
mills are curtailing deliveries on basic iron and smaller con. 


cerns have covered to a large extent for their requirements 
this year. Basic is nominally quoted at $15, delivered, ang 
makers contend that any reduction made would fail to bring 
out any business. Low phosphorus pig iron has been un- 
called for during the week and prices are unchanged. The 
following range of prices about represents the market for 
standard brands, delivered in buyers’ yards in this vicinity 
during the remainder of the year and in some instances ex: 
tending into the first quarter of 1911: 


Rastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry.$15.75 to $16.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain..... 15.25 to 15.50 
Virginia, No. 2 X foundry............ 16.00 to 16.25 
Virginia, No. 2 plain........cscescoes 16.00 to 16.25 
Se NS) 6 esa 0 4 bua céee seb eeeer 14.50 to 14.75 
nn Per PoCre rN Pree bee nk aa 15.00 
Standard low phosphorus.................... 22.50 


Ferromanganese.—Several small inquiries have devel. 
oped from the steel casting makers in this territory, usually 
running in lots upward of 100 tons. No actual sales are 
reported. Quotations are unchanged, $39, Baltimore, about 
representing the market for either prompt or first half ship- 
ment. 

Billets.—The demand shows little indication of improve. 
ment. Consumers continue to place small orders from time 
to time to cover immediate needs, but show no interest in 
tonnage for future deliveries. Specifications on old con- 
tracts still come out fairly satisfactory and these, together 
with current orders, enable mills to keep going at an un- 
changed rate. Eastern makers firmly maintain their recent 
quotation of $26, delivered in this vicinity, for open hearth 
rolling billets, and name $28, at Eastern mill, as their mini- 
mum for forging billets, the usual extras applying for high 
carbons and special sizes. 


Plates.— Quite a large run of orders is reported by the 
mills, but the bulk of the business is very small individually 
and the aggregate is hardly up to the average, The absence 
of any sizable orders is particularly noticeable. A few fait 
sized inquiries are reported, but buyers hesitate when it 
comes to placing orders for forward needs. Makers in this 
territory hold prices firmly, 1.55c. minimum being main- 
tained for carload lots delivered in buyers’ yards in this 
territory. 

Structural Material.—Very few contracts covering any 
tonnage have been taken, the demand being largely of a 
small, miscellaneous character. Several pretty fair jobs 
have been authorized, but contracts for structural work are 
still held up. The general demand continues irregular. 
Prices are being well maintained at 1.55c., delivered, for 
plain shapes delivered in buyers’ yards in this vicinity. 


Sheets.—Business has been somewhat better, orders re- 
ceived being larger and, in the majority of instances, a¢- 
companied with specifications and deliveries urged. Mills 
are more actively engaged and have a better range of work 
ahead. Prices are unchanged, Bastern makers naming the 
following range of prices for ordinary business for prompt 
shipment: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60e.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 


Bars.—The demand continues quiet, both for iron and 
steel bars, recent business being almost of a retail char- 
acter. Few inquiries for any tonnage are reported. Specifi- 
cations are coming out somewhat more freely, however, al- 
though mills are unable to increase the recent productive 
rate. More determination to hold the recent range of prices 
is to be noted, refined iron bars being held at 1.40c., min 
mum, delivered in this territory, with steel bars quoted at 
1.55¢. ¢o 1.60c., delivered. 


Coke.—Business has been largely confined to odd lots 
for early delivery, and in some instances prices for spot 
foundry coke are easier, $2.15 to $2.35, at ovens, being 
named, although for reasonable delivery $2.25 to $2.50, 
ovens, is named, according to grade. A slight movement ID 
spot furnace coke at $1.55, ovens, is reported; forward de- 
liveries are quoted, however, at unchanged prices. The fol- 
lowing range of prices is named, per net ton, for deliveries 
in buyers’ yards in this vicinity: 


Connellsville furnace coke............-- $4.00 to $4.15 
WORT ONIN s 50 16.04.04 «29.010 a bsp )8 4.50to 4.75 
Mountain furnace coke............. ws.» 3.60 to 3.75 
Woumley GHW. 6 68 oie cane epee ... 410to 4.35 


Old Material.—Eastern steel mills are now willing © 
admit the dissolution of the recent scrap buying arrangement 
upon advices received from the Government, and several of 
the mills have entered the open market. One consumer, W 
purchased quite freely last week, is now pretty well covered; 
another purchased 1000 tons of heavy melting steel at $13.75, 
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ier consumer offers less than that figure, but has 
ble to get any material at the price. Owing to 
obit the mills requirements are not large and buying 
yet ediate future is not expected to be heavy. The 
| grades remain quiet, No. 1 forge is slightly 
turnings have been bought at 25c. below recent 

The following range about represents bids and 
Fors deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania 
, points, carrying a freight rate from Philadelphia 


-nging from 45¢. to $1.35 per gross ton: 
No, 1 steel scrap and crops........... er = » o34. 35 
ol el rails, rerolling. ....cecesssec 
Low phospRORWl<as bees sss Seeaw es eed 19.00 to 19. 50 
old e] BUIOR EEA ENS oes i viene teste a arn Be 20.00 to 20.50* 
Old OGRE 6 aren da ewes a> aide eee 26.50 to 27.50* 
Old iron Pelitreds0s dais Ueius sae ieean 18.00 to 18. 50* 
Old whet... < cus aci weeks eee 13.75 to 14.25 
No railroad wrought...........0.- 16.25 to 16.75 
Wrought IFOGl ReRAs ts +.0be ce ered ewes 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 forme Mees toss +40 Wb ends ewes 11.75 to 12.25 
No 2 light S4Q0=inwikdis-ce eds pe woee eae 750to 8.00 
Wrought (Qs cc bck bes awash ahs 8.50to 9.00 
Cast borin@ia cha ceases Uh ea 04 ae war 9.00 to 9.25 
Machit ry CRM fs i 3 Cis i eRe oe ban 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad MA@UCMBIO. 556i cece asec dare 13.50 to 14.00 
Grat Gc a ce Me ae 64 (eee wale 12.00 to 12.50 
St ates; ss sda ddaewedaveweueesn 10.00 to 10.50 
Charles L. Barrett, formerly president of Barrett & 


Ine., Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa., and H. 
LH formerly sales manager for the same concern, have 
] their connection with that corporation and have 
ed offices at 819 Witherspoon Building, in the same 
nder the firm name of Barrett & Co., and will engage 
ron and steel business. They will represent in that 
Lehigh Foundry Company, Fullerton, Pa.; Mt. 
Works, Mt. Carmel, Pa., and Albion Iron 
will act as agents for Vickers Sons & Maxim, 
ed steel. These concerns were formerly repre- 
Barrett & Lawrence, Inc. 


Carmel lron 
Works, and 
Eleo hig 





te 


. . . 
Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, On10, October 19, 1910.—( By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—The local market is very quiet and reports 
ived from other districts indicate that the same condi- 
exists elsewhere. Local interests do not look for any 
ment until after the elections next month. New in- 
s figured on include 1100 tons of Southern foundry No. 
2 a central Indiana melter and one for 600 tons each 
f Northern and Southern foundry for a northern Indiana 
sumer, both for first half delivery. Purchases being 
made are only for small lots and for delivery the remainder 
f this year and first quarter of next. Practically no specu- 
buying is being done. The two Michigan inquiries 
taling 1200 tons of high silicon iron are still pending, and 
il Indiana order for 1500 tons of Southern foundry 
so held up. For the remainder of this year $11 is gen- 
quoted on Southern iron, and for first half delivery 
‘11.50 is the ruling figure, but concessions have been made 
me first quarter contracts. A number of furnaces in 
¢ Hanging Rock district are willing to take on this year’s 
ness at $14, and are said to be willing to extend deliv- 
into the first quarter at a small advance over this 
An inquiry from a St. Louis melter for 2000 tons 


Southern foundry for first half delivery is expected to 
losed within a few days. For immediate delivery and 
or the remainder of the year, based on freight rates of 
‘.) from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton, we quote, 
Cincinnati, as follows: 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry......... $14.75 to $15.25 
Southern coke, No, 2 foumdry......... 14.25 to 14.7 15 
Southern coke, No, 3 foundry......... 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry......... 13.50 to 14. 00 
southern CORG, WO. 2 Gil dccsseeece es 14.7 a. 15.25 
southern coke, No. 2 #0ft.......00080. 14.25 14.75 
SOUTHCTN QPRY FORBO. a ons oe on meedese 13. 50 to 14.00 
, silvery, 8 per cent. silicon..............-. 19.20 
Superior C0kO; NO. Bes vc ccen sews 16.20 to 16.70 
> Superior coke, No. 2....7....... 15.70 to 16.20 
Rie rior coke, NG. S..,c«erecses 15.20 to 15.70 
lard Southern car wheel......... 25.25 to 25.75 
’ Superior car wheel............. 22.25 to 22.75 
Coke.—No activity in the coke market is expected here 


e time. Spot furnace coke is still weak and sales 

for small lots. Some furnace coke is obtainable 
Connellsville district, for immediate shipment, as 
$1.50, but in the Wise County and Pocahontas fields, 
' $1.65 are the ruling figures for spot delivery. Con- 
rices for future delivery range from $1.65 to $1.85 

Foundry coke remains the same in all three dis- 
ind is also a slow seller. For prompt shipment 
is $2 can be done on some brands, but the standard 
bring a premium of 10c. to 15¢. per ton over this. 

figures are unchanged and $2.25 oven is a fair 
vith some of the special grades quoted higher. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The past few days have seen 
a slight falling off in the mill business, but warehouse orders 
are about the same. The average warehouse price on bars 
is 1.80c. and that on structural material 1.90c. There has 
been a reduction in the warehouse price of blue annealed 
sheets. No. 10 gauge sheets are quoted at 2.10c.; No. 12, 
2.1ldc.; No. 14, 2.20c., and No. 16, 2.30¢. 


Old Material.—Continued dullness characterizes this 
market. No large amounts of either wrought or cast scrap 
are changing hands, as consumers of both are only buying 
small quantities, and dealers appear to be well stocked up 
and are not making any strong effort to pick up further lots 
of any kind of scrap. Prices for delivery in buyers’ yards, 
Cincinnati and southern Ohio, are as follows: 

No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton...... $12.50 to $13.00 


Coe ee UE UEP. Ce ckscravicves 4.50to 5.00 
Steel turnings, net ton 6.00 to 7.00 


No. 1 cast scrap, net ton............ 11.50 to 12.50 
ee I WO ot cen eecaeen 8.00to 9.00 
Old iron axles, net ton............... 17.50 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, gross ton............. 14. 5Oto 15.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up, gross ton, 22.50to 23.50 
Old car wheels, gross ton............. 12.00 to 13.00 


Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 12.00 to 12.50 


At a meeting of the directors of the Cincinnati Iron & 
Steel Company, October 15, Jas. I. Stephenson was elected 
president, to succeed the late Edward H. Busch; H. C. 
Busch was elected vice-president and Jas. A. Sebastiani sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

ee 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, On10, October 18, 1910. 


Iron Ore.—Owing to the falling off in shipments boats 
operated by the shippers wil be able to handle about all of 
the ore brought down in November, and some of the inde- 
pendent vessel managers are planning to have their boats 
make only one trip next month. It is not expected that the 
November movement will exceed 2,000,000 tons. We quote 
prices as follows: Old Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Besse- 
mer, $4.75; Old Range non-Bessemer, $4.20; Mesaba non- 
Besse “mer $4. 


Pig Reeia-Thee market has apparently settled down to 
another dull spell and practically no sales or inquiries are 
reported in this territory. The, demand for shipment to 
points in the western part of Ohio and in Indiana and 
Michigan is less active than during the previous week or 
two, inquiries coming only from small constmers for lots 
of around 200 tons. While a limited number of larger 
consumers and some of the smaller ones have placed con- 
tracts for their foundry iron requirements for the first quar- 
ter or first half, the sales in this territory have been far 
from sufficient to constitute a general buying movement, and 
furnace interests are not looking for much activity within 
the next few weeks. Buyers generally are taking little in- 
terest in the market. They seem to feel that while prices 
are about at cost of production and are not likely to go 
lower, yet there is no indication that there can be an ad- 
vance for some time, and they wish to hold off as long as 
possible in placing contracts for next year’s delivery, pre- 
ferring to wait until they can get a better idea as to what 
business conditions are to be after the first of the year. 
Some of the producers are adhering firmly to the position 
they took several weeks ago and are refusing to make quo- 
tations for first quarter and first half shipment at less than 
50c. above the current market price for the last quarter. 
For prompt shipment and the remainder of the year we 
quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


DN Cn eb bags 646006 646044 La $15.90 
Northern foundry, No, 1.........e+.:. $14.75 to 15.00 
Northern foundry, No, 2........se0s¢ 14.25 to 14.50 
Northern foundry, No. 8.......eesse¢ 14.00 to 14.25 
Nr SU a oa dn aw a tahini 14.00 to ae 
Southern foundry, No. 2........-++.. 15.35 to 15.85 
Jackson Co, silvery, 8 per cent. silicon. 19.05 to 19.25 


Coke.—There is no demand for furnace coke and prac- 
tically no inquiry for foundry grades. Furnace interests are 
not ready to buy for the first half of next year and foundries 
are mostly covered with contracts. Prices remain steady, 
with quotations unchanged. We quote standard Connells- 
ville furnace coke at $1.60 to $1.70 per net ton, at oven, for 
spot shipment, and $1.70 to $1.75 for the remainder of the 
year. Connellsville 72-hour foundry coke is held at $2.10 to 
$2.25 for prompt shipment, and $2.25 to $2.50 for delivery 
through the first half. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Some of the agricultural 
implement manufacturers have been holding back their speci- 
fications on steel bar contracts in order to “S the benefit 
of lower prices should any reduction be made, but 
now in need of the material and are specifying quite freely 
for their requirements. The outlook in the implement trade 
is very satisfactory and manufacturers are preparing for a 
large output for the coming season. Other conditions in 
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finished lines show practically no change. Mill agencies are 
getting a good volume of orders, but they are all for small 
tonnages, and no large inquiries are coming out. Prices are 
firm at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, and the leading mills are adher- 
ing to that price on plates. The demand for structural ma- 
terial continues fairly active. Fabricators, however, are not 
buying round lots for specific work, but are placing more 
frequent orders for small tonnages as the material is needed 
for fabrication. Bids have been received for the Fowler 
eight-story building in Detroit, requiring 800 tons. Locally 
the only new work that has come out is a trestle for the 
American Shipbuilding Company at Lorain, requiring 100 
tons, and a grade crossing elimination bridge to be built by 
the County Commissioners just outside this city, requiring 
300 tons. The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, which 
was figuring on considerable tonnage for bridge construction, 
has postponed this work until spring. ‘The demand for 
sheets, both black and galvanized, continues fairly active. 
The new prices are being well maintained by the mills, but 
some price cutting is reported by jobbers on the heavier 
gauges of galvanized sheets, sellers in some cases giving buy- 
ers the benefit of the old differentials, thus giving consumers 
lower prices than they can obtain from the mills, This shad- 
ing will be eliminated when the present contracts between 
the jobbers and mills expire. ‘the demand for bar iron is 
somewhat more active, but prices are not firm. While 1.35c. 
to 1.40c., Cleveland, is the usual quotation, this could prob- 
ably be shaded to 1.30c. on an attractive inquiry. The city 
of Cleveland has authorized the expenditure of $100,000 for 
cast iron pipe and special castings for the water works de- 
partment, Bids will be asked for shortly for the pipe, ag- 
gregating about 3500 tons. 


Old Material.—The demand is still very light and dealers 
have about given up expectation of any improvement before 
the first of next year. Prices are weak, but there is not 
enough business in several grades to make quotations more 
than nominal. Local mills are buying only in small lots as 
material is needed and the demand from the foundry trade is 
also light. Dealers with large stocks on hand are making no 
efforts to crowd this scrap on the market. Practically no 
inquiry is coming to local dealers for material to be shipped 
to other points. Dealers’ prices per net ton, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land, are unchanged, being as follows: 


COUR, MO: BUREEN Sn 0 nn oa rcs 00.60 odes 6 00s ee Cee ae 
Ee es ee ee ee 16.00 to 16.50 
RN gO NEC CR Ore Creer ee 20.00 to 20.50 
Peery malta wee) 6... cc. ow 13.00 to 13.25 
Oe i aan ny, 0.0 6 6» One 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over........ 22.50 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable............... 12.00 to 12.50 
EEN OS ee ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 9.00 to 9.50 


The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 





ee eee eee $21.00 to $21.50 
I a on nw wi o.a wo bib 9 90 © Om 5.50 to 6.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings... 6.25to 6.50 
rr nD. <u oss ea 0 #6 6-6 <'6 8.75 to 9.00 
se cc A a as nig So cei ioe oe © 11.00 to 11.50 
No. a wallrued Wroaget......vcccccces 13.00 to 13.50 
CT eh a eo aoe 11.50 to 12.00 
DCMT ccs Absa < vas ye dens oo. Sb ae 10.50 to 11.00 
eR ORI. oiiclis a cins acewane 11.00 to 11.50 
. . 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 17, 1910. 


Pig Iron.—An improvement in sentiment is noted, but 
so far actual trade conditions are practically unchanged. 
The volume of business transacted the past week was com- 
paratively small and it is quite probable that the tonnage 
placed was about equally divided between two producing 
interests. This was by reason of the refusal of others to 
meet -a price of $11, Birmingham, for comparatively early 
deliveries, which price is apparently considered the market 
by the trade generally. The schedule of $11.50, Birming- 
ham, for deliveries after January 1, next, has to all appear- 
ances been maintained for free iron. One producer reports 
the sale of approximately 7000 tons for shipment during the 
first quarter on a strictly $11.50 basis and report is made 
of unsuccessful efforts to place round lots for that delivery 
at a lower figure than has just been named. The recent 
trading in warrants has been light, although it is not 
understood that any such holdings have been withdrawn from 
the market. The demand for low grades for spot ship- 
ment was the feature of the market during the week and 
there is now a decided tendency to reduce the differential in 
price for grades below No. 4 foundry to 25c. per ton. 
Several small lots of forge and mottled for spot shipment 
are known to have brought a straight $11.50 basis within 
the week. So far, the early requirement of low grades 
by the leading melters has not taken more definite form, but 
there is known to be a material shortage of all grades below 
No. 3 foundry in the accumulations now on furnace yards, 
and the percentage of low grades being produced is very 
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small, The largest single stock of No. 4 found n this 
district is being held firmly at $11, Birmingha: ‘ata 
No. 3 foundry price on a strictly $11.50 basis. prica 


named has so far proved prohibitive, but it is ; likely 
that a concession will be made to move the ace y 
Another addition to the active capacity for fou 
is to be made during the coming week. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The aggregate of small orders placed 
with producers so far this month is considerably under that 
expected, and without new contracts coming up the market 
is practically featureless. A leading interest announces 
orders now in hand to cover operations for another month, 
and the daily output is being moved. However, all pro. 
ducers are not so fortunate, and stocks are becoming much 
in evidence at the various plants. It.is understood that the 
new plant for Norfolk, Va., will not be built for some time. 
and that the local plant for the manufacture of Universg! 
pipe (which has been in competition with the regulg 
bell and spigot pipe) will be dismantled, the equipment tp 
be replaced with equipment for the manufacture of soil pipe, 
We quote nominally, with the market very inactive, at the 
following, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $22.50: 
8 to 12 in., $21.50; over 12 in., average, $20.50, with $1 
per ton extra for gas pipe. . 

Old Material.—Report is made of the sale of a reund lot 
of several grades, but not without a concession on the part 
of the dealer in the matter of price. Practically no transac. 
tions of the regular order have been recorded during the 
week, and dealers’ asking prices are more nominal than at 
the time of last report. By reason of the lack of interest 
manifested by the trade, prices have not been adjusted and 
the market is really in a very uncertain condition. We 
quote dealers’ nominal asking prices as follows, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. ears here: 


lation, 


grades 


Gil tnt RNR ok x sck cee ..+.. $15.00 to $15.50 
Con: SE: Rs 5 aida dc a dale teat oe 13.00 to 13.50 
Old O0OGT BRNO Ss i atc 0 hn dows eee 14.50 to 15.00 
No, 1 taiivroasd. woeeent... 45.6.0 aes 13.00 to 13.50 
No, 2 railroad wrought.............. 9.00 to 9.50 
NO, 2 CN i oe eee Pe oe eee 8.00 to 8.50 


a oe EE os Ss awk 4 oe Rew ee 7.50 to 8.00 
ee PEPE Te ee be rae 9.50 to 10.00 
EG. BEN oS oko on bo ooo Ue Ca 11.50 to 12.00 
Tram car wheels............ eer kp 
Standard car wheels... .....50ss. ss. 10.50 to 11.00 
Light cast and stove plate............ 8.00 to 8.50 


No. 1 furnace of the Birmingham Coal & Iron Con- 
pany, Vanderbilt, Ala., plant will be blown in in the next 
week or 10 days. 

The furnace of the Silver Creek Iron Company at Rome, 
Ga., which has been operated on charcoal for some months, 
has been blown in on coke, This is in order that a supply of 
charcoal for operations during next spring may be accumu- 
lated. 

The plant of the Pan-American Mfg. Company, at An- 
niston, Ala., will be put into operation about November |. 
making stoves and shelf hardware. 

The plant of the Beggs Pipe & Foundry Company, at 
North Birmingham, Ala., has been put into operation, after 
having been closed down some months for repairs. 





St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., October 17, 1910. 

While general business, though lacking snap, appears (0 
have a better undertone, the leading iron interests of the 
city do not count on any material improvement in conditions 
affecting their lines until after the November elections. 
Besides the Congressional elections, the uncertainty respect 
ing the result of the State election on the prohibition amen¢- 
ment is exerting an adverse influence on business in the 
State in general and St. Louis in particular, especially as 
regards new enterprises and building operations. At the 
same time all the financial institutions report satisfactory 
conditions, and bank clearings for the week are again in ex- 
cess of the same week last year. It is believed that, as the 
movement of the crops gathers in volume, the earnings o 
the railroads will enable them to come into the market more 
generally for supplies and equipment in the near future. 

Coke.—The only large transaction reported is the sale 
of 1500 tons of by-product coke by one of the leading sales 
agencies, for shipment over the first half of 1911. Another 
office mentioned a sale of 18 cars of foundry coke for prompt 
shipment. The market is weaker, and we hear $2.20 named 
for Connellsville 72-hour foundry for contract and $2.19 
per net ton at oven, for prompt shipment, with some special 
brands held higher. Nearly all the inquiries and the sales. 
which are mostly small lots, are for prompt shipment. V¢r! 
little interest is shown by large buyers who usually make 
long time contracts. 


Pig Iron.—A canvass of the various leading sales — 
cies developed that the aggregate sales of all the offices 
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week would only make a fair business for any  tainable are below cost in many instances, and they are 
m, the largest showing made by any one house holding aloof from extended delivery sales. It is difficult 
ons of different kinds of iron for various de- to quote prices, with business running as at present, with a 
several parties. Regarding inquiries, the follow- minimum variation of values between the various grades, 
ported: An inquiry for 500 tons of silicon 2% to furnacemen being inclined to concede grades to accord with 
t. for shipment over the remainder of the year; customers’ wishes. We quote the following as representing 
“(y f Northern No. 2 foundry, for shipment over the the market as accurately as possible under these conditions, 
, of 1911. Quite a number of tentative inquiries f.o.b. Buffalo, for deliveries extending over the next six 
made and several bona fide buyers who have been months: 
ket the past week or two have inquiries pending. No. 1 X foundry.. Kak ® Kaikeae ota ee ee 
business for the first half of 1911 could be done < ee het one uae ue Voreeee 14.50 to 
sis of prices for the remainder of the year. There a. ieee. tees i. = 
be a lack of confidence in the maintenance of the Os "i aa el a aa aa ais 14.00 to 
stand made by sellers for a premium on 1911 iron. CAAA eo errerg 14.75 to 
ned that bankers are not favorable to iron col- ponent Bra Caer ae eee es o ~ 
sed on higher figures than those prevailing, ac- ve : Gy 
by the usual margin. With respect to the market Finished fron and Steel.—Inquiries in finished 
. unchanged at $11, Birmingham, for No. 2, South- products are more numerous. Jobbers’ stocks in cold 
dry, for shipment over the remainder of the year rolled steel and in some sections of hot rolled are ap- 
cnecial brands held 25 to 50c. per ton higher. For parently becoming | low and orders are coming in quite 
it over the first half of 1911, $11.50 is asked, with freely for immediate requirements. Small shapes and 
furnaces limiting delivery to first quarter, and others SM ‘Sizes of structural are also in demand for stock. 
e419 , Prices are unchanged and firmly held for steel bars 
Waitt at te and plates and shapes. There has been a _ noticeable 
Finished Iron and Steel.—} Oe nee SEO aes for development recently in the demand for iron bars owing 
rails. The ated tnd for light rails from lumber to some extent to ‘the firming tendency in steel bars. The 
sis is not as active, but there continues to be a fair export trade to Canada continues extremely good, with 
from coal mines. Structural material is in moderate heavy demand for agricultural implement material, some of 
for prompt shipment. rnere is a fair demand for this material taken by Canada going to the Australian 
rs fon ee ee ers “or or trade. In fabricated structural material there is something 
oa Se , Ta , of a slowing down in demand. Business in structural plates 
rack material there - only . hand-to-mouth buying. and shapes continues in fairly good volume. Bids are being 
Old Material.—A little increase in inquiry for foundry received this week for steel for a stock house for the Iro- 
rades from consumers is noted by the leading dealers in quois Brewing Company, about 200 tons, and plans are 
rap iron and steel, but the major part of the list is meg- being prepared by the Lake Shore Railway Company for a 
ected. Cast scrap 18 a little stronger. There is a fair in- four-track lift bridge with 80-ft. channel opening over, the 
quiry for relaying rails, though it is confined mainly to the Buffalo River, Buffalo requiring about S800 tons of steel. 
sections. No railroad lists were reported for the The H. C. Harrower Lron & Steel Works, Buffalo, was low 
eek. We quote dealers’ prices as follows, per gross ton, bidder for the steel for the Haberstro store and loft building 
St. Louis: on Broadway this eity, 270 tons. 
ee gee a eae 13.09 to 1480 Ont anand In genera) eatery the wart ln about 
Old steel vei at Me ke 12.25 to 12°75 the same as last week, although there is a little improvement 
Relaying rails. standard sections, sub- in some lines, with better feeling and more activity, particu- 
ject te inspection... .....eeeeeeeee 24.50to 25.00 larly in old car wheels and cast bearings, for which better 
oS or Se Pot p< altel tre oS an prices are obtaimable. The aggregate of sales in any line, 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 12.25 to 12.75 however, has not been large. We quote as follows, per gross 
lhe following quotations are per net ten: ton, aes ee nat om ‘ 
— ‘ 9 Ko eavy me WN ia sae thn edo eb 08s 2. 2.50 
Iron fish plates... +. .++ssseerereens $12.00 to $12.50 Lew phamphaten steel... ccbooce. “17.00 to 17.50 
Steel cat Wales... lil tilleleess see: Eee No. 1 railroad wrought... 0... -.. 0... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. ..........60% 12.00 to 12.50 ond weal Gikes ee ee i750 S 18.00 
No, 2 railroad wrought... 0.22. .002 11.00to 11.50 Old fron axles... .cccccllcccllilll, See@Oto 2880 
Railway Springs... . 0. sseceescecees 11.09'to 21.50 Old car wheels........-...........-. 1875to 14.25 
Locomotive Wares, (SERUOUM sis'ss's's.' 4's +s eco foae Rallroad malleable. 2322222000000 000. 13.00 to 13.25 
I Biome Rs i clehditelantcis isin: tee 001 08" CN, ory « kn tee ivi ens ons utn's 10.00 to 10.50 
XCG OORWEE «caine swine albae oe 5.00 to ».00 
No. 1 busheling.. 2222/7772 °° "°°" soete 11.60 Locomotive grate bars...........004, 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 9.00to 9.50 wee tit fron: ah A soft steel ‘turn: ings... te. - see 
No. 1 Cast GMD Oc iGosscscsecwkoes 11.50 to 12,00 eae aa ieee ee 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 900to 9 50 No. 1 busheling rap. See : ee tote c- 11.25 to 12-00 
Rallroad ‘WiMiMeies. «2 «000000 as veo 9.00 to 9.50 ee PPO Oe Ee eS: Ce eR be v is 
\gricultural malleable.............45 8.50 to 9.00 nO 
cee and ‘duce me ae Ween eee nes 9.8e -” Lmee Y 
tailroad grate Dats. -s.-reecccccc. SOOO BBO San Francisco 
Machine shop turnings............0.. 7.75 to 8.25 SAN FRANCESCO, CaL., October 13, 1910. 
Che Charles G, Stifel Estate is erecting a $100,000 The Pacific Coast market for most lines of finished prod- 
ding of six stories on Third street and Lucas avenue. ets continues dormant. Business in San Francisco is prob- 
will be a strictly fireproof structure, will be equipped ably quieter than elsewhere. The only new feature is a 
two electric elevators and supplied with its own heat- slight reduction in prices by local merchants, following a 
ng plant and sprinkling system. similar movement on the part of the Eastern mills. The 
The Santa Fe ‘Railtoad is erecting at ‘Topeka, Kan., a jobbing trade is considerably below normal for this season. 
office building, which is to cost $250,000, It is to Except for one fairly large transaction in rails, new orders 
en stories at present, although the construction wil! booked by mill interests are confined almost entirely to 
h that as many iore stotées enti ‘be added ‘later. small lots. There are, nevertheless, a number of encouraging 
: features in the outlook, as several large building projects are 
a coming into the market within the next few months and some 
Buffalo new rail business is coming up. Prospective requirements 
: of cast iron pipe are large, and the prospects of the oil indus- 
Burrano, N. Y., October 18, 1910. try are rapidly improving. There is a strong demand for 
Pig Iron.—The week has shown a large aggregate of agricultural implements, and in view of the large crop re- 
iry for 1911 deliveries, and includes some round lots of turns this year it is expected that the manufacturers will 
ndry grades and a moderate amount of malleable. The ‘00m be in the market for supplies. 
f orders placed, however, does not cover any ¢on- Bars.—The continued apathy on the part of large con- 
ible percentage of the aggregate of inquiries, denoting sumers of soft steel bars is hard to understand, but so far 
' there is still a goad deal-of “shopping” being done by the movement has been confined to narrow limits. The dis- 
‘rious buying interests, with more passive than active tributive business is fair in some quarters, but by no means 
‘card to getting business closed. ‘The United States Cast satisfaetory, and it has not been possible to make any great 
Pipe Company still has inquiries out in this market reduction in the stock on hand. Manufacturers through the 
ood sized tonnages, with only limited placements so far. country have been buying foreign bars to some extent and 


N 


thstanding 


the fact that so many consumers are hold- 


't placements, orders amounting to about 15,000 tons, 
“ry grades, with a small sprinkling of malleable, have 
placed during the week, the beokings being made for 
ries for periods of from three to eight months. Sellers 


t urgently 


seeking business for 1911, as prices ob- 


probably hold a larger tonnage tham has been generally 
known. There is a fair movement of reinforcing steel, bat 
this is purchased mostly in small lots, and foreign 
is being used to some extent for this purpose. It 
by importers that their aunsold accumulations in 
do not amount to over 800 tens. On foreign bars 
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they are quoting 1.67%4c. to 1.70c. by sailing vessel or 1.77c. 
by steamer, and a base price of 1.78c. on carload lots for 
immediate delivery from warehouse. Following the down- 
ward tendency of the Eastern market, local merchants have 
made a slight reduction in prices, quoting 2.25c. for iron 
and 2.45¢c. for steel. There has, however, been no tendency 
toward indiscriminate price cutting, the quotations being 
irmly maintained on all distributive business. 


Structural Material.—The situation has not changed 
materially, most of the fabricators being fairly well occupied 
with small contracts, while several large jobs are to be given 
out within a few days. Some new work is also expected 
shortly at Los Angeles and the principal cities of Oregon and 
Washington. The volume of local work in hand has not 
increased materially and no new inquiries of special im- 
portance have come up, though a number of plans for 
large buildings are getting into shape for figuring. Contracts 
will probably be let in a few weeks for a lot of municipal 
work, and the Oakland City Hall will be in the market before 
long. The Masons will erect a large building at Sacramento, 
Cal., early next year. Arrangements are being made for 
the construction of the new Alcazar Theater in this city, 
and plans are being made for a nine-story hotel at Turk and 
Mason streets. The Levy estate is considering plans for a 
large theater and office building in Oakland. The plans of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad for improvements at the Six- 
teenth street station, Oakland, are announced, and include a 
large station building, with an elevated track, which will 


a 5 gti ae eee 


ae 





geles is planning to lay heavier rails on a part of its system. 


et 

; probably require a heavy tonnage of steel. Beams and chan- 
» + nels, 3 to 15 in., from store, San Francisco, are quoted at 

AA | "2. 70c. 
St 4 Rails.—An order for 12,000 tons for the San Pedro, Los 
e 4 4 Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, booked by the Colorado Fuel 
i 4 ; & Iron Company, brings a material increase in the coast 
: 4} tonnage, though the transaction was not closed through the 
| 3 4 : San Francisco office. Aside from this, there is considerable 
Hd i business in view. The Pacific Electric Railway of Los An- 


) aRe Gees 
i aK 1.| The California Harbor Commission has placed a contract 
¥ 


with the Pennsylvania Steel Company for track supplies for 
| the San Francisco waterfront line, and bids will be opened 
November 16 for rails for the municipal road on Geary 
-street. A lot of new track will be laid during the coming 
year in the electric suburban system of the Southern Pacific. 


hie ee 


: z ‘ The Mojave & Bakersfield Railroad Company has been or- 


ganized by officials of the Southern Pacific, the object being 
either to construct a new line between the points named or 
to double track the present road over Tehachapi Pass. The 
; distance in either case will be about 85 miles and the work 
S will probably be carried out in a short time, as traffic is 
: badly congested on the present line. 


at Plates.—There is little movement, aside from deliveries 
} cn old contracts, and new bookings are falling below the 


ia at average. Manufacturers of tanks and riveted pipe are keep- 


4 ing very busy, however, and no discouragement is felt re- 
ea garding the outlook. There is a steady inquiry for riveted 
; pipe for irrigation and reclamation work, and many tanks 
are being installed for consumers of fuel oil. In view of the 
large orders placed during the second quarter the movement 
for the entire year will probably show some increase, not- 
withstanding the recent dullness. 


pe: Merchant Pipe.—The continued dullness of the jobbing 
ee os trade can only be explained on the ground that consumers 
as well as merchants have been carrying heavy supplies, 
which they wish to dispose of before entering the market 
un again. The consuming trades, though dull locally, have been 
¥ active in the interior, yet sales are on about the same small 

-scale as last month. Jobbers are buying in a very conserva- 

tive way for immediate needs, and are unlikely to require 
é any heavy tonnage for the remainder of the year. Their 
i prices have been shaded in proportion to the recent reduc- 
tion announced by the mills. The demand for oil pipe is 


4 still small, but shows a slight increase since last month. 
: “The disposal of surplus oil and the improved condition of 
4 the industry have resutled in a renewal of interest in devel- 
x A -opment, and work on new wells will probably be resumed on 


a large scale next spring. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Nothing of unusual interest has oc- 
-curred in the local market, though the movement is increas- 
ing a little and several fair inquiries are coming out for 
municipal work. The city of Santa Cruz, Cal., is in the 
market for 1950 ft. of 10-in., 1850 ft. of 8-in. and 3500 ft. 
of 4-in. pipe, and small orders will be placed shortly by the 
towns of Modesto and Sisson, Cal. Probably the most im- 
portant item in the coast trade for the coming year will be 
the pipe for the Bay Cities Water Company of Oakland, 
which is starting active construction on its system. This 
company has purchased a small lot from stock for emer- 
-gency work, and is expected to enter the market at any 
time for its principal requirements.. As the system will 
ecover the entire city of Oakland with pipes adequate for 
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domestic use and fire protection, the tonnage wi! 
in excess of that ordered for the San Francisco 
tion system. The city of Bugene, Ore., has orde; 
lot of 4 and 6-in. pipe, and Tacoma, Wash., wil! 
market shortly for a lot of 12 and 16 in. pipe. 


Pig Iron.—Aside from heavy deliveries of (| 


largely 
’ protes. 
Ga large 
De in the 


at Irondale, Wash., on old contracts, there is Httle ectieia 
anywhere on the coast. A few foundries in the int, rior a 
at north and south coast points are getting a fairy “al 
of work, but local melters are discouraged over ihe soda 
situation and are buying practically nothing. Loca] eel 
tions are as follows: Chinese, $23; Continental, $23. Ee 


lish, $23 to $23.50; Scotch, $25. 
Old Material.—The only movement of any consequeng 
at present is in cast scrap, even this being comparatively 


quiet. The demand is limited, but as- supplies are closely 
cleaned up prices are firm. No shipments of stee] melting 
scrap are being made at the moment. There is not much on 


hand, but in the absence of any local demand the market 
is weak, in sympathy with Eastern conditions. Little raj. 
road wrought is being offered. Old rails are dull with 
little demand from local rolling mills, and there is apparentl 
some pressure to sell. Prices are quoted as follows: Can 
iron scrap, per net ton, $18 to $19; steel melting scrap, per 
gross ton, $9; railroad wrought scrap, per net ton $14: 
rerolling rails, per net ton, $15. Ga, 





New York 


New York, October 19, 1910, 

Pig Iron.—The volume of business in pig iron is larger 
but so far no general buying movement has developed. The 
cast iron pipe interests have been by far the most prominent 
in making purchases for forward delivery. It is estimated 
that within the past week over 20,000 tons has been taken 
by several Eastern pipe manufacturers, some of which js 
for delivery in the early part of next year, Scattering pur 
chases have been made by foundries in this vicinity and in 
New England, one taking 6000 tons to run through the 
first quarter. A feature of the situation is the acceptance of 
business running into next year by a few more pig iron mant- 
facturers on the basis of prices for this year’s delivery. 
The feeling is becoming stronger that November will see 
a greatly increased buying movement. It is somewhat note 
worthy that sellers are now finding shipments ordered on 
contracts on which deliveries had been held up for some 
time. We quote for tidewater deliveries as follows: North- 
ern No.1 foundry, $15.75 to $16; No. 2 X, $15.25 to $15.75; 
No. 2 plain, $15.25 to $15.50. Southern No. 1 foundry, 
$15.75 to $16; No. 2, $15.25 to $15.50. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—While the present dullnes 
has been accentuated by the persistent withholding of rail- 
road orders for supplies and equipment, it is felt that this 
only means much heavier buying later. Already the rail 
roads are showing more disposition to come into the market 
and this, with the reports of excellent crops, encourages 
the belief that general business conditions will shortly in- 
prove, which must have the effect of increasing activity i 
the iron and steel trades. Prices are firmer and, although 
transactions closed in the past week have not been numer 
ous, it is largely because deliveries in all lines are good ani 
purchasers do not feel the necessity of ordering far ahead 
of their requirements. Even steel bars can now be had it 
10 days or two weeks as a rule. This trade is receiving 
liberal specifications on contracts and does not look for much 
new business before the next buying season, which is Decet 
ber. In the bar iron market it is evident that sentiment 
has improved, but so far orders and prices have not. The 
movement in plates is about the same as for the last few 
weeks but the structural material business closed in the past 
week has been particularly light. The New York Edisou 
Company placed an order for a tfansformer building © 
140th street, requiring 300 tons, with Levering & Gar 
rigues. The Baltimore & Ohio has let two bridges, one of 
400 tons to the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company 
and one of 200 tons to the American Bridge Company. The 
latter company also has an order for 600 tons from the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé. A highway bridge % 
Spokane, Wash., 400 tons, has gone to the King Bridse 
Company. For an addition to the Hochschield, Kohn & 
Co. store at Baltimore, the Chesapeake Iron Works will 
furnish 1300 tons of steel. The Knickerbocker Portland 
Cement Company, Hudson, N. Y., has placed an order for 
450 tons for a new building, but it is not reported to whom. 
Bids close October 31 on the new post-office building at 
the Pennsylvania terminal in New York. It is var 
ously estimated that 14,000 to 18,000 tons of steel will be 
required. The general contract for the Washington Irvine 
High School, New York, has been placed with Jobn 
Brady, but the steel has not yet been let. The George + 
Fuller Company is asking bids on about 1600 tons for in 
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hight of the Knickerbocker Trust Company 
m the present 9 to 22 stories. Quotations con- 
Plain structural material, plates and stecl 
and bar iron, 1.45¢c. to 1.50¢., all 


ows: 

har, to 1.61c., 
New 3 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Although no public lettings of im- 
ence are in sight, inquiries from private gas and water 
ea ire a great deal more numerous, and many of the 
“se ers are feeling the market for next year. A much 
While carload lots of 


Jargest 


hotter ng pervades trade circles. 
; ioted at $22.50 to 
es are strongly glisinclined to sell at anything like 
sweent prices for delivery next year. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is exceedingly quiet. 
undries are only purchasing cast scrap in small 


6 in. are 
foul 


Even the saa ; ; 

ntities. merely providing for their daily wants and show- 
¢ osition to purchase for forward delivery. Serap 
byvers appear to be waiting for some indication of an im- 
provement in pig iron or else an increase in orders for their 
own product. Little inquiry is being received here for steel 
scrap or rolling mill products. A cargo of 1840 tons of 
miscellaneous scrap from Panama was sold at $9.81, de- 
livered f.0.b. cars Hoboken, N. J. Dealers’ quotations per 
gross ton, New York and vicinity, are as follows: 

Rerolling Palle.s vs siien saa ce y once $12.50 to $13.00 

Old girder and T rails for melting.. 11.50 to 12.00 

Heavy melting steel scrap.........6.. 11.50 to 12.00 

Relaying PALM... s <ic-ns pau ehh Rw ema Wess 20.50 to 21.50 

Standard hammered iron car axles.... 22.50 to 23.00 

Old steel COP ARMM on ansceu saan eesas 17.50 to 18.00 

No. 1 railroad wrought..........se6. 14.00 to 14.50 

Wrought iron track scrap............ 12.50 to 13.00 

No. 1 yard wrought, lomg............. 12.75 to 13.25 

No. 1 yard wrought, short............ 11.75 to 12.25 

Light iron... <‘s#6 Seba eases be Pk wee 5.00 to 5.50 

Cast borings. .'seeee dss obs s cas Mbaene 6.50 to 7.00 

Wrought turns oid S ek Side teehee 6.50 to 7.00 

Wrought pip@sscuweee kes cetcevencent 10.50 to 11.00 

Old car whe@iicsbascs ts abuwe van caees 12.00 to 12.50 

No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 12.50 to 13.00 

Stove plate... sa. ct Rabel eee eee eee 9.50 to 10.00 

Locot ve grate DORs <i dwdd 00,05 9.50 to 10.00 

Malleable CAKE, i¢.4:b5,5:5 80 Ree b es 6s 12.00 to 12.50 





Metal Marke 
New York, October 19, 1910. 
THE WEEK’S PRICES 


Cents Per Pound. 


Copper.——, -—Lead.——,_ _-—Spelter.—, 
Electro- New St. New St. 
0 Lake lytic. Tin. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
13 12.87% 12.7% 37.50 4.49 4.27% 5.60 5.45 
14 12.87% 12.75 36.90 4.40 4.27% 5.60 5.45 
15 12.87% 12.735 eke s 4.40 4.27% 5.60 5.45 
hi 12.87% 12.80 36.30 4.40 4.27% 5.60 5.45 
18 12.87%, 12.80 36.75 4.40 4.27% 5.60 5.45 
d 12.87% 12.80 87.62% 4.40 4.27% 5.60 5.45 
Following an advance of £2 15s. in tin in the London 
narket this morning New York prices took a sharp upward 
turn, and with stocks especially scarce record prices may 
ensue. Copper is stronger and is selling well. There have 
been fairly good sales of lead of late. The spelter market 
ontinues quiet, but firm. 


Copper.—The copper market is steadily but conserva- 
Uvely improving. Consumers are taking hold in a manner 
that indicates that either some of them have allowed their 


— to run very low or they have a great deal of con- 
fidence in the future of the market. The advance of tc. 
- pound on both lake and electrolytic, which went into 


about nine days ago, is being well maintained, and it 
'S ghly probable that prices will go higher. It is certain 
' the market has a better tone than it has had at any 
me since the first of the year, and as sellers show no in- 
“iaton to manipulate the market, but are willing to let it 
gait sradually im strength as the result of a healthy de- 
nd, is fair to assume that the outlook is excellent. 
s been a very good buying movement all the week. 
irge sales of electrolytic were made at 12.874c., de- 
n the Naugatuck Valley, 30 days. The United 
‘ Selling Company is reported to have done most of 
ng, and as this company has held its prices slightly 
‘ie rising market, it-is not unlikely that they got 
the business. It is hard to state just how much 
sold during the week, as the big selling interests 
‘ant about giving out information, but there have 
lines out for fully 100,000,000 Ib. Electrolytic 
Ss now firm, at 12.80c., and the price for spot copper 
York is 12.8714. The market has such a strong 
a, ndency that an advance may be looked for at any 
“xports of copper so far this month have been good, 
ng to 14,203 tons. In London to-day the copper 
a Pte with spot copper selling at £57 and futures 
an 9d. The sales amounted to 900 tons of spot and 
. 's of futures. The market was easy. 
Pile. Tin,—The decided scarcity of stocks of pig tin in 
a. er coupled with the excited condition of the Lon- 
aa ‘et, Is Keeping people interested in the tin trade in 
~ | Rervous state. Following a sharp rise in the Lon- 
tket this morning, when quotations were advanced 


dor 


23.50 per net ton. tidewater; 


£2 los., the New York market began to seesaw excitedly. 
During the early hours of trading all kinds of quotations 
were bandied back and forth, without any one getting down 
to business, and it took considerable time until the market 
settled to where a quotation of the actual price could be 
made. A good business was done in tin during the week 
until yesterday, when the bulls in London took a fresh hold 
and made it clear that they intended to send prices soaring 
again, Then consumers here who have been buying in small 
quantities seemed to get the idea that prices were going up 
to a prohibitive figure and promptly deserted the market. 
If they are able to hold out a few days there is relief for 
them in sight, as the steamer Minnewaska is due on Sunday 
with a record breaking cargo amounting to 1360 tons. This: 
cargo will be unloaded Monday or Tuesday, and it will at 
least reduce the strain. The arrivals of tin so far this 
month have been 1769 tons, while there are 3127 tons afloat. 
The price of pig tin in New York to-day went to 37.62%4c. 
The London market closed with spot tin selling at £169 and 
futures at £166. The sales amounted to 650 tons of spot 
and 1100 tons of futures. The market was strong. 

Tin Plates.—The demand for tin plates has eased off 
slightly, and some can manufacturers who were making up 
stocks in anticipation of the heavy tomato crop in Maryland 
and Delaware have been informed that this crop is some- 
what disappointing; and accordingly they are materially re- 
ducing their requisitions. The price continues unchanged 
with 100 Ib. coke plates at $3.84. 

Lead.—a<A fair demand for lead has developed and some 
sellers are under the impression that a good buying move- 
ment is in sight. Outside sellers of lead in New York have 
advanced their price five points and are now asking 4.45c. 
The American Smelting & Refining Company, however, con- 
tinues to control the situation by offering it at 4.40c. The 
St. Louis market seems to be especially sensitive and of- 
ferings of 4.25c. are reported from there, but most sellers 
are holding the metal firm at 4.27%4e. 

Spelter.—The spelter market continues quiet but firm. 
Buyers are taking no interest in the market, but those who 
are holding stocks declare that production has fallen off 
materially and present quotation is a fair price. The metal 
can be had in New York &t 5.60c, and at St. Louis the 
price is 5.45c. There are some reports of shading in the 
West, but as a rule the above prices are being well main- 
tained. 

Antimony.—The antimony market continues dull and 
uninteresting, there being only a small demand from the 
jobbing interests. Cookson’s is 8.15c.; Hallett’s has receded 
to 7.75e. Chinese brands can be had at 7.40c. to 7.50c., 
and Hungarian grades are being sold at as low as 7.12%c. 

Old Metals.—The market is strong, but dealers’ selling 
prices are unchanged, as follows: 

-—Cents.—, 

12.25 to 12.50 
. .11.50 to 11.75 
. 10.75 to 11.00 
. 8.00to 8.25 


Copper, heavy cut and crucible 
Copper, heavy and wire........ 
Copper, light and bottoms...... 
Brass, heavy....... 





ee Pe Tree eee Cee RET 6.75 to 7.00 
Heavy machine composition............ 11.25 to 11.50 
Cloamt. DrGee CUPRINES. 6 kc cc ccc csen tives 7.75 to 8.00 
Composition turnings...........-6see6. 9.00 to 9.50 
Leute Ps & bac bie + asda WN De wieinae tn €0k 4.05 to 4.20 
SO ON ha ght ou ama es hie aes Oe +6 3.80 to 3.95 
SE ee oo a. 06 eee See ee eeN 6a es 4.15 to 4.25 


Metals, Chicago, October 18.—There has been heavy 
buying of copper by a few large interests and some of the 
smelters are reported to have withdrawn quotations. The 
business done has been chiefly for November shipment, but 
a fair amount was for December and a few inquiries have 
been received for January. Tin has weakened slightly. 
Buyers are making low bids for spelter at East St. Louis, 
but without any response and it is understood that 5.40c., 
East St. Louis, is the lowest price actually done, equal to 
the quotation below for Chicago. Concessions are reported 
on soft lead, but the price quoted below is the lowest that 
is reported in this market on standard brands of desilverized 
lead. We quote Chicago prices as follows: Casting copper, 
12%c. ; lake, 134c., in carloads, for prompt shipment; small 
lots, 4c. to %ec., higher; pig tin, carloads, 37c.; small lots, 
39c.; lead, desilverized, 4.35¢. to 4.40c., for 50-ton lots; 
corroding, 4.60c. to 4.65c., for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 244c.. 
per 100 Ib, higher; spelter, 5.45c. to 5.50¢c.; Cookson’s an- 
timony, 10%4c., and other grades, 9c. to 10c., in small lots; 
sheet zine is $7.50, f.0.b. La Salle, in carloads of 600-Ib. 
casks. Jn old metals we quote for less than carload lots: 
Copper wire, crucible shapes, 12%c. ; copper bottoms, 105%c. ; 
copper clips, 12¢c.; red brass, 114%4c.; yellow brass, 9c. ; light 
brass, 6c. ; lead pipe, 4\4c.; zinc, 444c.; pewter No. 1, 2544¢c. ; 
tin foil, 30c.: block tin pipe, 33c. 

Metals, St. Louis, October 17.—Lead is ruling quiet at 
4.25e. to 4.30e.; spelter is steady at 5.40c. to 5.45c. both 
East St. Louis. Zinc ore is held at $42 to $48 per ton, 
Joblin base. Tin is quoted at 38c. per Ib.; antimony (Cook- 
son’s) 8.50¢.; lake copper, 13.25¢.; electrolytic, 13.50c., all 
at St. Louis. The demand for finished metals was a little 
slower, but proved to be an average week's business. 
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be taking a little more interest in machinery matters and inquiries from that source are more’ nu 
In the Farther Central West the railroad purchases are becoming a feature of the trade. 
I g 


& San Francisco Railroad has a small list out in the St. Louis market. In the East the railroad }y 


chiefly in small lots for replacement. 


sections, particularly in Chicago, a better business in that line could be done if salable stocks wer: 


to obtain. 


machinery. The market in Cleveland is dull at present, but a list of 200 tools is being compiled by the |.al 
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The Machinery Markets 


The machinery markets in most industrial centers are gaining slowly in strength. The railroads 


The trade in second-hand machinery is especially good, and i; 


In Pittsburgh the machinery business is expanding and there is an excelleat demand for |, 
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Shore Railroad for new shops at Elkhart, Ind., and the trade is looking forward to some business from that 


source. 


ery manufacturers are showing confidence in the future by making up machines for stock. 


especially in mining equipment, continues good. 


New York 


New York, October 19, 1910. 

There are conflicting reports as to business in the gen- 
eral machinery trade and it is apparent that orders have 
not been evenly distributed during the last week. Rep- 
resentatives of at least two large New York machinery deal- 
ing establishments say that both inquiries and orders have 
fallen off and similar conditions are said to exist in the 
New York offices of a number of large machine tool manu- 
facturers. On the other hand, some people are fairly busy. 
There is an excellent demand for automatic machinery and 
people who specialize in that line are behind in their orders. 
This is particularly true of manufacturers of screw machin- 
ery. There is also a good demand for forging machinery, 
such as bolt and nut making equipment, upsetting machines 
and the like. The railroads are buying in a desultory way. 
Two orders came into this market from the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad a few days ago and one house has inquiries 
for three machines from that source. The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad continues to place orders for single machines 
to be sent to its different repair shops and the Boston & 
Maine Railroad’s purchasing department is feeling the 
market with a view to placing orders in the near future. 
The demand for second-hand machinery is active and good 
prices are being obtained for used machines. Most of the 
orders coming into the market for that class of equipment 
are placed by owners of small machine shops who do a gen- 
eral repair business. This would seem to indicate that many 
manufacturers are having their equipment repaired rather 
than investing in new machinery. 

The Oneida Steel Pulley Company, Oneida, N. Y., which 
recently acquired the business of the Keystone Pulley Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., is making an extensive addition to 
its Oneida plant. At present the company has 100,000 
sq. ft. of floor space and when the addition now in course 
of construction is completed the company will occupy 130,000 
sq. ft. The company is adding materially to its manu- 
facturing equipment. 

The Stephens Mfg. Company, Rome, N. Y., has leased 
the second floor of a building on Main street, Rome, 60 x 
100 ft. in size, and the company will purchase machinery 
for manufacturing the Diezemann carburetor. The list of 
machinery that will be required has not as yet been pre- 
pared. 

The American Foundry & Machine Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., which is controlled by the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, has been buying in this market during the last two 
weeks. The company chiefly manufactures tobacco working 
equipment. 

The Max Ams Machine Company, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. 
has been a liberal customer in this market of late and has 
placed a number of good orders for machine tools. 

The Niagara Machine & Tool Company, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
will equip the forge, blacksmith and machine shop building 
at its new plant on the New York Central Railroad Belt 
Line at Northland avenue, with the Harrison Aertube sys- 
tem of heating and ventilating, and has awarded the con- 
tract to the Harrison Engineering Company, New York City. 

George B. Woodmancy, Randolph, N. Y., will build and 
equip a power plant at East Randolph to supply electricity 
for lamps and motors in the village. The Public Service 
Commission, Second District, has granted permission. 

The equipment of the power plant of the J. N. Adam 
Tuberculosis Hospital to be built by the city of Buffalo at 
Perrysburg, N. Y., will comprise three 80-hp. water tube 
boilers, feed pump, compression tank pump, vacuum pump, 


Excellent reports come from Texas, where there is unusual activity in establishing new public 
service plants, such as power houses, water works, &c. 


In sections where trade is not so brisk machin- 


The export trade, 


one 50-kw. and one 20-kw. generators, two 5-hp. motors and 
three 1-hp. motors. John H. Coxhead, 938 Ellicott square, 
Buffalo, is architect. C. A, Hager, Holland, N. Y., has gen- 
eral contract for the buildings. 

The principal offices and factory of the Telephone In- 
provement Company, recently incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York with a capital stock of $3,000,000, 
are to be located at Attica, N. Y., which is the home of 
Frederick C. Stevens, State Superintendent of Public Works, 
who is one of the directors of the new company and is to’ 
be its president. The new company is a consolidation of 
the North Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
Telechronometer Company of Rochester, N. Y., and will 
manufacture telephone message meters, time meters and 
switchboard improvements under patents which it controls. 
The other directors are Chas. H. North and James B. Hoge 
of the North Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio; Mor 
ton E. Lewis and Garrison Babcock of the Telechronomett 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Alfred Stromberg, Chicago, 
lll.: Edward EB. Clement, Washington, D. C., and Winslow 
M. Mead, Deputy Superintendent of Public Works, Albany, 
Ne ¥. 

The Browning Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which is 
to erect a cantilever material handling bridge near Lock- 
port, N. Y., has retained the Scofield Engineering Company 
of Philadelphia to design and supervise its construction. 

The Commercial Register Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been consolidated with the Benjamin Account System Com- 
pany, redently incorporated at Rochester, N. Y., with a cap- 
ital stock of $120,000, and a new manufacturing plant for 
the combined business will be built at Rochester. The new 
plant will be equipped with up-to-date woodworking ma- 
chinery and motors for its electrical operation, Niagara 
Falls power being used. ; 

The Syracuse Malleable Iron Works, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has let contracts for erection of foundry, annealing and 
trimming buildings on North Geddes street, to replace build- 
ings destroyed by fire this summer. They will be of fire- 
proof construction. The Syracuse Bridge Company has the 
contract for the steel work. 

The MeCain Construction Company, Mercer, Pa., has 
been awarded contract for construction of a bridge over the 
Mohawk River at Utica, N. Y., for the New York Centra! 
Railroad, at the west end of its Black River yards. 2 

The Automatie Transportation Company, Buffalo, %. 
Y., will build an elevated railroad in Summit County, Colo.. 
for transportation of ores from mines. The road will be 
built with single column Y top rail supports of steel and 
the ore cers will be operated automatically by electricity. 

The Continental Can Company is having plans prepared 
for an addition to its Syracuse plant on Washington street, 
that city. : 

The F. H. Burt Compan#, Buffalo, manufacturer o 
paper boxes, which is building a five-story and basement ed- 
dition to its plant at Myrtle and Hamburg streets, will re 
quire considerable box-making machinery for this addition, 
as well as for the six-story and basement addition to 1 
Niagara street factory, now in course of erection. 





Chicago 
Curcago, ILt., October 18, 1910. 
Though unmarked by any individual transactions of un- 
usual importance, last week’s trade in machinery lines was 
of volume and character, indicating that the market is keep- 
ing step with general expansion. The leading machine tool 
houses, encouraged by a broadening demand, hold optims™* 
views as to the future. Orders are coming out in scene 
numbers from miscellaneous manufacturing interests, whic”, 
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a few weeks ago, contributed very little to the 
ime of business. Business with some houses is 
than others, but the difference is not so pro- 
it was, and all reports agree in representing de- 
vement. A fair amount of business is being 
ond-hand tools, but considerable difficulty is en- 
securing salable stocks of this kind. 
derstood that all of the tools in the large list of 
ntinental Railway of Canada for its new shops 
i y, pending since last spring, have been purchased 
last month. <A large portion of the equipment 
vith Canadian manufacturers. One of the lar- 
s placed in this country was that given to Joseph 
R & Son, Chicago. The order embraced all of the 
shears, flue shop machinery, steam hammers, 
‘esses, hydraulic riveting machinery, pumps, ac- 
ind a large amount of miscellaneous machinery 
er and erecting departments. It is understood 
vard amounted to about $75,000. 
Commercial Club of Peoria, Ill, is negotiating with 
eer company which is seeking a suitable location 
The company has a capital stock of .$2,000,- 
(WK) nploys about 350 men. The only bonus sought by 
y is a site of 20 acres, in consideration of which 
s to erect a building 200 x 600 ft., three stories. 
The Mattoon Machine & Foundry Company, Mattoon, 
I s been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock to en- 
general foundry and machine business and spe- 
the manufacture of a steam valve recently in- 
yy Charles N. Goon and John Cantlon, Sr., two of 
rincipal incorporators. A site for a plant has been se- 
| adjacent to the Illinois Central Railroad, and build- 
ing operations will be commenced in a short time. 
The Western Electric Company, Chicago, at a special 





meeting recently held by its directors, authorized the expen- 
diture of $900,000 for extensions and improvements of its 
Hawthorne plant. The improvements to be made will con- 
sist of a new switchboard building and other buildings and 
improvements about the property. 

The National Machine Recorder Company, Marquette 
Building, Chicago, has greatly increased its manufacturing 


facilities by the installation of new equipment. The com- 
ny has leased the entire first floor of the manufacturing 
lding located at 218 Englewood avenue. The company 
so holds an option on the other four floors of the building, 
and will in the course of about 90 days occupy two addi- 
nal floors, at which time considerable new equipment will 
hased. 
Bids will be received until October 22 by the city of St. 
Charles, Ill., for boilers for installation in the electric light 


In connection with new additions to its plant, the Ke- 
Boiler Company, Kewanee, Ill, is installing four 
traveling Northern cranes, manufactured by the 

Northern Engineering Works, Detroit. These cranes are of 
mating current Northern type E design, ranging in 
ty from 5 to 15 tons and 55-ft. span. 

tle Olson Rug Company, Chicago, has awarded con- 

for the construction of a new factory building, 75 x 

-' Tt.. five stories and basement. The building will be 

d with elevators, heating plant and automatic sprink- 
and will be constructed at a Cost of about $60,000. 

1). S. Pentecost, 79 Dearborn street, Chicago, has com- 
plans for a one-story blacksmith shop, 25 x 80 ft., 

cted at Armitage avenue and Ballou street, for John 

The building will be of brick construction with 

floors, 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Company, Chi- 
lll., and Rochester, N. Y., has purchased the American 
A ne Company’s entire common battery business, ‘to- 

vith all its inventions, patents, patent rights, patent 
ions, all tools, patterns, drawings, records and every- 

lating to or used in the manufacture or sale of above 
ned batteries. 
« S. Lanski, Chicago, are having plans prepared for 
Story factory building, 127 x 165 ft., to be erected 
southwest corner of Morgan and Twenty-first streets. 

be of reinforced concrete, standard brick and mill 

ion, and will be equipped with automatic sprinkler 

steam heating and electric freight elevators. 
trustees of the Central Mfg. District, Chicago, are 

' erect for the J. L. Metz Furniture Company a new 

building, 80 x 160 ft., six stories and basement. The 
g will be of heavy mill construction and will be 
vd with two large electric freight elevators, automatic 
*r system and a heating plant. 

La Crosse Hay Tool Company, Chicago Heights, 
S increased its capital steck from $100,000 to $200,- 


| 


_Moline Pump Company has definitely decided to 
S new plant in Ottumwa, Il. It will be erected at 
a $45,000 and will include a two-story warehouse 
ice building, 80 x 150 ft.; a foundry, 80 x 120 ft.; 


machine shop, 100 x 200 ft.; engine room, 40.x 60 ft., and a 
paint shop, 60 x 80 ft. 

The D. M. Sechler Carriage Company, Moline, Ill, has 
decided to change its name, and it will hereafter be known 
as the D. M. Sechler Implement & Carriage Company. 
The company is preparing to make extensive repairs and 
improvements with a view to enlarging the capacity of its 
plant. 

—_——_—__.»-p—_——__—__- 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 18, 1910. 

Manufacturers in some instances report a slightly bet- 
ter volume of business during the first half of the month, 
as compared to the same period in September; the demand, 
however, is still irregular and business is confined to small 
orders. A good share of the business taken has come from 
buyers located outside the immediate territory. Few 
merchants report any betterment in trade conditions. For 
some few classes of tools there has been a fair amount of 
inquiry, but prospective buyers postpone purchases as long 
as possible. From the upper portion of the State, covered 
by merchants in this territory and usually productive of 
a fair amount of business, extreme quietness is reported. 
There has been little in the way of new business from auto- 
mobile manufacturers and even the recent light demand which 
has been coming from the railroads in this territory has been 
less active. 

For what little business there is offered competition is 
sharp and in some instances price cutting is reported. The 
trade notes, however, that cancellations on orders in hand 
have recently been less pronounced. A few orders for special 
equipment for export are reported, but the demand for 
tools of the standard types is unimportant. Very little 
change is to be noted in connection with either steel or gray 
iron foundries. New business comes out slowly and in some 
instances prices have a tendency to be easy. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable for some classes of steel castings. 

Machine tool builders operate plants on about an even 
basis, but the lack of fresh orders will, no doubt, have some 
influence on the situation in some directions. It is to be 
noted, however, that builders of textile machinery are for 
the most part pretty well engaged. 

The demand for boilers and engines shows no material 
betterment, although some pretty fair propositions are still 
under negotiation. That for second-hand power equipment 
is also dull, while but a moderate demand of a day to day 
character is reported for second-hand machine tools. 

The contract for the addition to the manufacturing plant 
of the McCaffrey File Company has been awarded to the 
Charles McCaul Company. A portion of the addition will 
be used as an extension to its forging department. 

Robert C. Gray, formerly secretary and treasurer of the 
Hartman Company, engineers and machinists, succeeds the 
late John M. Hartman as president of that company. W. H. 
Farrell, who was Mr. Gray’s assistant, succeeds him as 
secretary-treasurer. This company finds general business 
rather irregular of late, although some few departments, 
particularly that connected with wrought iron pipe work, 
keep actively engaged. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Works reports the demand so 
far this month better than that during the same period in 
September, and orders taken have been more numerous, 
There has been some scattered business for export, and 
shipments of foundry cold saws and boring mills have been 
made to Canada and England. The plant continues fairly 
busy on a general line of cold saw cutting off machines, 
boring mills and slab milling machines. 

The Zephyr Ventilator Mfg. Company is fairly busy 
and the coming season promises to be quite active. This 
concern is developing a new style of its Zephyr ventilator in 
order to meet the wider scope of ventilation demanded in 
some districts. This new type will have 42 sq. in. of 
aperture per running foot and is proportionately larger than 
the standard type. 

The Earle Gear & Machine Company is operating its 
plant at full capacity. A large amount of cut gear work is 
on hand, a number in nickel steel for the American Steel 
& Wire Company running up to 140 in, in diameter. A 
number of Lea Simplex cold saw cutting off machines are 
being built for the Lea Engineering Company of New 
York, as are also quite a number of Lea high duty fire 
pumps. Several tag making machines as well as other spe- 
cial tools are included among the orders recently received. 

The Tacony, Frankford & Holmesburg Traction Com- 
pany, Tacony, Philadelphia, is taking bids for a brick and 
stee] addition to its boiler house at State Road and Robins 


street. 
The Knaut Machine Company, Reading, Pa., which for 
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a number of years has been located at 316 Maple street, in 
that city, has removed to new and larger quarters at 221 
South Ninth street. This company makes a specialty of 
hat making machinery as well as a general line of special 
machine work. 

The Keystone Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., 
which recently made extensive improvements to its plant, 
contemplates still further extensions in the near future, the 
details of which are not yet ready for announcement. This 
concern, which makes a specialty of vanadium, tungsten, 
manganese, nickel or any alloy crucible steel, is now under 
the management of R. B. Farquhar, Jr., formerly connected 
with the Taylor Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J. 

Plans have been prepared for a 12-story building by 
Joseph E. Sperry, architect, to be erected by the Baltimore 
Bargain House, Baltimore, Md., at Baltimore, Garrett and 
Liberty streets. Henry Adams, engineer, will look after the 
engineering features of the building. Detailed information 
is not yet available, but it is understood that it is proposed 
to begin work on the new building early next year. 

Announcement has been made in Baltimore, Md., that 
the contract for the new bottling department for the Monu- 
mental Brewing Company, Highlandtown, Baltimore, Md., 
has been awarded to the Engineering & Contracting Com- 
pany of that city. 

Plans are being prepared by J. E. Laferty, architect, 
Baltimore, Md., for a large manufacturing building of steel 
frame and corrugated iron, to be erected for the Baltimore 
Siegwart Company, which, it is stated, is to be equipped 
with modern machinery for the manufacture of cement prod- 
ucts. The new plant will be built at Curtis Bay, near Bal- 
timore, Md. 





Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, OnTO, October 18, 1910. 

The machine tool market continues dull. Dealers report 
no change in the volume of orders, but some have been get- 
ting more inquiries during the past week. While none of 
these are large, some are for from four to six tools, being 
larger than most of the inquiries that have recently come 
out. Orders are coming from scattered sources and no 
kind of tools is in particular demand. Machine tool] builders 
generally report the demand light. Some have got pretty 
well caught up on old orders and have commenced to'make 
tools for stock. A hopeful feeling prevails and builders look 
for a better demand before they have accumulated many 
stock machines. Very little business is coming from the 
automobile trade and only a few single tool orders from the 
railroads. The demand for second-hand tools is fairly 
active, coming largely from the smaller shops. Dealers also 
report the supply business fairly good. 

Orders for electrical equipment are rather light, but an 
improvement in the outlook is noticed. The demand is 
largely for small equipment. Boiler shops are well filled 
with orders, but the demand at present is somewhat light. 

In the foundry trade conditions are about stationary. 
While there is not a large amount of new work coming out 
jobbing foundries are quite busy. 

The Lake Shore Railroad list of machine tool equipment 
for its new shops in Elkhart, Ind., is about completed, and 
it is expected that it will be out shortly. It is announced 
that the list will include about 200 tools, practically all 
for the locomotive shop equipment. Delivery of the ma- 
chinery will not be wanted before next spring. Orders have 
been placed for the equipment for the large power plant to 
be erected in connection with the new shops. 

At the time the successful Industrial Exposition was 
held in Cleveland in the summer of 1909 the need of a 
permanent exposition hall was impressed on some of the 
leading business men and the matter, which has been under 
consideration and investigation since that time, has now 
taken definite shape. At a meeting of prominent business 
men at the Chamber of Commerce a few days ago it was 
decided to go ahead with the project at once, and President 
George W. Kinney has named a commission of 250 citizens 
which will take in hand the matter of financing and bu‘lding 
the new structure. It is planned to erect a large building 
containing an auditorium seating 2500 people and an ex- 
position hall capable of housing 10,000. The project will 
involve an expenditure of about $500,000. F. F. Prentiss, 
former president of the Chamber of Commerce, is at the 
head of the movement. 

The Bishop & Babcock Company, Cleveland, wil] make 
further extensions to its plant. A one-story brick building, 
50 x 160 ft., for its model making department, is under 
way, and plans are being prepared for a large addition to 
its brass department. This will be a brick building, 50 x 
150 ft., four stories and basement. This will include a 
brass foundry. The company will shortly be in the market 





for considerable brass wor!.ing machinery. Th« 


lipme 
for the model department has been purchased. })..;}) build 
ings will be equipped with sprinkler systems. Th '< company 
will also rebuild and enlarge its Indianapolis plant, whic, 
was badly damaged by fire a few weeks ago. This jiant wij 
be 70 x 300 ft., and two stories. As the section of the 
plant containing the machinery was not serious), lamaged 
by the fire, not much in the way of additional machinery 
equipment will be required. The Bishop & Babcock Com. 
pany recently completed other additions to its (levelang 


plant that added 2 acres to the floor space in the departmen: 
devoted to the manufacture of soda fountain equipment, 

The Globe Machine & Stamping Company, Cleveland, 
which recently decided to build a new plant, has acouired 
a site on West Seventy-sixth street, adjoining the plant of 
the Standard Welding Company. The site comprises 40,0 
sq. ft. The company will at once begin the erection of , 
portion of its new plant to provide a floor space of 16.0% 
sq. ft., to be used in the manufacture of tool and battery 
boxes. The main building, which will contain about 30,00 
sq. ft. of floor space, will be built later. This will be useg 
for the stamping, tumbling barrel and special machinery 
departments. The first section will be ready for occupancy 
about March 1, and it is the intention to have the entire 
plant completed in 18 months. It will greatly increase the 
company’s present capacity. 

The Marion Shovel & Dredge Company, Marion, Ohio, 
has broken ground for its new plant, which it is expected 
will be ready for operation in February. At present four 
shop buildings will be erected. ‘These will include a machine 
shop and erecting room, 120 x 210 ft.; a blacksmith and 
structural shop, 60 x 210 ft.; a carpenter shop, 60 x 112 ft, 
and a power house, 60 x 100 ft. The plant will have a 
capacity of 10 shovels per month. A. EB. Cheney is general 
manager and secretary of the company. 

The Cleveland Wire Spring Company, Cleveland, which 
is building an addition to its plant, will use the addit‘onal 
space, amounting to 30,000 sq. ft., for increasing tie capa- 
ity of its metal goods department. This includes steel bar- 
rels, shop boxes, tool racks, steel shelving and other shop 
furniture. 

The Dover Boiler & Construction Company, Canal Dover, 
Ohio, has been organized by 8S. W. Dickerson and P. A. 
Arnold to take over and operate the plant of the Acme 
Boiler & Construction Company, which recently went into 
the hands of a receiver. Improvements will be made to the 
plant. 

«+ A contract has been practically closed for the removal 
of the plant of the Bunting Brass & Bronze Company from 
Alliance to Toledo, Ohio. The plans provide for the erection 
of a new plant and the removal of the machinery now in the 
Alliance plant. 

The plant of the Smith Tractor Mfg. Company is being 
removed from Chicago to Wapakoneta, Ohio, where it will 
become a part of the plant of the Ohio Steel Wagon Com- 
pany. A gasoline farm tractor will be manufactured. It is 
expected that the additional product will in a short time 
necessitate the enlargement of the present plant. 

The Kilby Mfg. Company, Cleveland, reports that it has 
enough work on hand to keep its plant running full for some 
time. The company had a good volume of orders for sugat 
making \machinery on its books during the past few months 
and has recently taken some good orders in other lines. 

The West Lock Company has moved from Columbus ' 
a new plant which it has built in London, Ohio. Its new 
quarters give the company greatly increased facilities for 
manufacturing its products, 

The Peerless Machine & Stamping Company, Clevelant, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 dy 
William A. Steinbrenner and others. ; 

The Atlas Engineering Company, Cleveland, recently = 
corporated with a capital stock of $15,000, has bought ou! 
the equipment of the Superior Tool & Mfg. Company and 
has established a plant at Superior avenue and 'Thirty-first 
street for repair work. William Bachman is president of 
the company and J. P. Nystrom manager. 

The Zoar Fire Clay Company, in which E. F. Houser 
and others are interested, is being organized in New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, to build a brick and sewer pipe plant in Zoat, 
Ohio. 

The Dunham Nutlock & Bolt Company is looking - 
site for a plant to manufacture a self-locking nut and - 
the invention of Samuel Dunham of Steubenville, Obie. oe 
Akron Chamber of Commerce is making efforts to sel 
the concern for that city. 

It is announced from Toledo, Ohio, that the ae 
Fore & Rear Drive Auto Company, recently agg se 
in that city with a capital stock of $100,000, is plann 
to build a factory for the manufacture of automobiles # 
auto trucks. : 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, the po 
can Shipbuilding Company built 23 lake boats, ea 
carrying capacity of 158,500 net tons, and now ae 
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der contract. The company expects to have its 
oa at Port Arthur in operation by January 1. This 
in 700-ft. dry dock, steel punch shop building, ma- 
‘i », building berth and equipment. At Buffalo the 
has completed a 700-ft. dry dock, boiler house 
building. The new forge shop at Lorain, Ohio, 
making the heaviest forgings that are used in 
vesst struction, will be in operation by November 1. 

T eamer William P. Palmer, named in honor of the 
saeils of the American Steel & Wire Company, was 
sunched at the Eeorse plant of the Great Lakes Engineer- 
yg Works October 15. The Palmer is the last of the three 
ay-ft, 12,000-ton freighters built at the Dcorse yards this 
war for the Pittsburgh Steamship Company. This boat will 
not be iced in commission until next spring. 

The MeCaskey Register Company, Canton, Ohio, has 
ncreased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, for 
the purpose of taking care of the large expansion in its 
ness and providing for additional buildings which are 

ing constructed. 
—_—T HO oe 


“Soe ° 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, October 18, 1910. 

\ market report from this section of the country would 
necessarily have to refer to politics if local conditions are 

e followed closely. While not much interest is taken by 
business men generally in the result of the coming Novem- 
ber election, everyone earnestly wishes that it was over 
Business is quiet in many lines and the machine tool 
trade has been affected to some extent by the unsettled con- 
ditions for which there is no tangible reason except politica] 
Close observers, however, predict that the coun- 
try will commence to experience a period of commercial 
soon after November 8. Weather conditions have 
been perfect for pushing work on new plants and additions 
in this territory, and several new factories in the course of 
will be finished ahead of the scheduled 


with. 


agitation. 


activity 


construction here 
tim 

Orders for machine tools continue coming in slowly, but 
some tool builders appear to be drawing a full share of 
It was rumored last week that one of the larger 
railroad systems had bought heavily on a list issued some 
time ago, but investigation proved that only a few emerg- 
ney tools were purchased, 

The December meeting of the Cincinnati Metal Trades 
Association will be held at the Business Men’s Club Decem- 
ber 8. This will be the final meeting of the year, and will 
not only be largely attended by Cincinnati manufacturers 
but by a great many from other cities.. This will be in the 
nature of a railroad session, and it-is planned to have the 
executive heads of the more important trunk line railroads 
lor speakers. The association feels that the present agita- 
ton against the man who has a dollar invested in almost 
any kind of business industry justifies closer relations be- 
‘ween the manufacturer, shipper and the railroads, and it is 
hoped that the December meeting will materially aid in 
ringing about this result. 

South American trade with Cincinnati manufacturers 
seems to be on the increase. The Dreses Machine Tool 
Company made a recent shipment of several radial drills 
to Buenos Aires, Argentina, and the American Laundry 
Machine ry Company has just received an order for a large 
‘aundry outfit from the same point. 

oilers aggregating 1000 hp. will be installed in the 
Henry street plant of the Christian Moerlein Brewing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. B. Baldwin & Co. are drawing the plans 
‘or the new addition. 

K. Kishi, a mechanical engineer and manager of An- 
crews & George, machinery importers of Osaka, Japan, is 
‘0 Cincinnati for the purpose of conferring with several ma- 
tool builders represented by his firm in Japan. The 
visited by him include that of the Lodge & Shipley 
ine Tool Company, Cincinnati Shaper Company, Cin- 
‘niti Planer Company, Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
Pan’ and the Cineinnati-Bickford Tool Company. It is 
*xpected that Mr, Kishi’s visit will result in an increased 
machine tool business with Japan. 
le Portable Safety Gate Company is a new Cincinnati 
oration with $10,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
dence door device. The incorporators are G. EB. Con- 
John H. MeMakin, C. W. De Armond, T. N. Biller, 
has. T, Fennel. Temporary offices are at 1009 Mercan- 
brary Building. 

° Grimm Architectural Iron Works Company, Cin- 

_ is having plans prepared for a manufacturing plant 
erected on Spring Grove avenue. 

‘ne Dick Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, has had plans 


business, 


eh ) 
sh 
Ma 


cil 


he! 
and 


prepared for a new building that will nearly double its out- 
put of agricultural implements. 

Plans for enlarging the water works at West Carrollton, 
Ohio, are being prepared by E. F. Layman, civil engineer. 
A new pumping station and concrete reservoir will be in- 
stalled. . 

The new plant of the Victor Safe & Lock Company, in 
Norwood suburb, is nearly completed and the company ex- 
pects to move in at ar early date. An additional building 
lot adjoining the site of the new plant has been purchased 
and it is understood other buildings will be erected some 
time next year. 

A three-story factory building, 168 x 230 ft., will be 
erected by the Bode Realty Company at 1648-50 Central 
avenue, Cincinnati, to take the place of a manufacturing 
structure on the same site that was recently destroyed by 
fire. The Warner Pole & Top Company, a local manufac- 
turing firm, will occupy the top story. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company is rushing 
work on its new shops near Melbourne, Ky., and the opening 
of the spring season will probably see them far enough fin- 
ished to install some of the necessary tools and equipment. 

It is reported that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany will soon commence work on a car repair shop at 
Keyser, W. Va. The main building will be of steel and con- 
crete construction, 50 x 300 ft. 

The free public night Continuation School for foremen 
held its first session Friday night, October 14, at its quar- 
ters on Ninth street, Cincinnati. About 50 shop foremen 
were present, and indications are that the proposition will 
be a big success during the fall and winter season. Two 
meetings a week are held and the course mapped out in- 
cludes a general discussion of shop methods, machines, &c. 

The Champion Safety Lock Company, Geneva, Ohio, has 
increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $100,000. It is 
understood the company intends to make some additions to 
its plant. 

The Heer Engine Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $125,000, and ad- 
vises that $25,000 of this amount will be used for the erec- 
tion of a new building.and the remainder for working capi- 
tal. 

The Fostoria Aluminum Mfg. Company, Fostoria, Ohio, 
is considering the erection at Mishawaka, Ind., of a concrete 
foundry building, 65 x 95 ft., and a fire and waterproof 
office and pattern storage building, 22 x 24 ft. The equip- 
ment for the foundry will include ‘oil furnaces for melting 
brass and aluminum, band saws, molding machines, &c., all 
of which will be electrically operated. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., October 18, 1910. 

The market for machinery is slowly but steadily gaining 
in strength and volume. The most gratifying feature of the 
situation is the fact that the ground won from week to 
week is held and that the demand shows considerably 
greater diversity than earlier in the fall. 

The railroads continu~ to delay purchasing on the lists 
prepared by their equipment departments, but increasing 
compensation is found in the buying that is being done for 
manufacturing plants in general, not only here but else- 
where through the country. Any close canvass of inquiries 
now before the trade would undoubtedly reveal a large ag- 
gregate of prospective business, and many of these are such 
as to indicate that contracts will be closed in the near 
future. 

In the line of equipment for handling heavy material 
there appears to be a great deal of activity. Crane builders 
are particularly busy, and manufacturers or agencies con- 
cerned in the sale of hoists, steam shovels, dredges, sand 
pumps and other machinery for excavating or filling, ore, 
rock and coal handling, &c., have been called upon lately 
to do much estimating, either for immediate delivery to 
Southern points and abroad or for next season’s require- 
ments of contractors, transportation companies, mining op- 
erators and others whose present open season in Northern 
districts is nearing its close. Preparations of the char- 
acter last named are being much more generally made than 
is credited by most observers. 

Of all lines of machinery building, however, the manu- 
facture of electrical apparatus easily leads in its present 
activity. Significant of this is the fact that advertisements 
for armature winders, testers, installation experts and other 
men skilled in Snenies, neat or ee Prag A oe 
are constantly appearing in the newspapers 
Despite all of the drawbacks affecting industrial conditions 
as a whole, the great shops of East Pittsburgh and Wil- 
merding are experiencing one of the most prosperous sea- 
sons in their history; and, while fall business started is 
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a bit slower than anticipated by the trade, every indication 
points to the fact that it will close strong. 


that the contract for the electrification of the Hoosac Tun- 
nel on the line of the Boston & Maine Railway from Rot- 
terdam Junction to Boston, Mass., involving the expenditure 
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The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Whe«\ing. w 

Va., has awarded contracts for a new erecting gs)». 60 x 

Much interest has been aroused here by the announcement 150 ft., with a crane runway. The company has insider. 
able business on its books and is now working on lerge cop. 

tracts for steel castings for the Panama Canal lock gates 

and the new mills of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com. 


of over $1,000,000, has been. awarded the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, being the most im- 
portant work of the kind to be undertaken this year. A 
power plant equipped with three generating units aggre- 
gating 12,000 kw. in capacity will be built near one end 
of the tunnel, and the initial order also calls for five elec- 
tric locomotives of the type designed for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, together with the equipment necessary to their 
use. These will be driven by single phase alternating cur- 
rent motors such as have been put in successful service on 
a number of heavy traction lines. 

The Board of Trade at Buckhannon, W. Va., is reported 
to have made arrangements there for the construction of a 
glass factory to be operated by a concern whose name has 
not yet been made public. 

The damage recently caused by fire to the plant of the 
Raymond Mfg. Company, Corry, Pa., will be repaired as 
soon as possible, and some remodeling and extension of the 
company’s manufacturing facilities is likely to result. 

The Tidewater Portland Cement Company, Union Bridge, 
Md., has placed an order with the Wisconsin Engine Com- 
pany, Corliss, Wis., for three horizontal cross compound en- 
gines, with cylinders 23 and 48 in. by 48-in. stroke, to be 
operated condensing; speed, 100 rey. per min. Each will be 
direct connected to a three-phase 60-cycle alternating current 
generator of 925 k.y.a. 

A rotary converter of 1000 kw. is now being installed 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company in the main 
power plant of the Little Rock Railway & Electric Com- 
pany at Little Rock, Ark. 

A gas engine driven pumping unit is included in the 
plans for a new water works station to supply Wheeling 
Heights, which J. R. Kommer of Pittsburgh has prepared 
for the city of Wheeling, W. Va. An 80-ft. steel standpipe 
will also be needed in carrying out the system proposed. 

In order to inaugurate the campaign for new industries 
recently planned, the McKeesport Chamber of Commerce, 
McKeesport, Pa., has offered a tract of 20 acres to be used 
for the sites of plants intending to locate there. 

The Columbus Motor Car Fransportation Company is 
reported to have been incorporated at Columbus, Ohio, for 
$100,000. 

Ludwig Hommel & Co., whose offices here are in the 
Lewis Block, represent the Garwood Electric Company, 
Garwood, N. J., in the sale of that company’s motors, which 
have established an excellent record at various installations 
in the district for high efficiency and reliability under severe 
continuous service. 

The Fairmont Mining Machine Company, Fairmont, W. 
Va., is letting contracts which will more than double the 
present capacity of its shop facilities. A new office. build- 
ing is also to be erected. 

The plant of the Barndt & Johnston Auto Supply Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, is very active at the present time. 
Additions to the shop force, including body makers, are 
now being made. 

The trade of the Kinnear & Gager Mfg. Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in metal ceilings now extends throughout the 
country, as far as the Pacific coast, where local’ representa- 
tives are maintained. Special features of design, such as 
an interlocking slip joint and quadruple lock. joint, have 
been largely responsible for the widespread sales. Other 
products of the company are also in good demand. 

Contracts will be placed this month by the Seng Creek 
Coal Company, Jarrolds Valley, W. Va. for machinery with 
which to operate its mining equipment and handling plant 
electrically. 

The Pittsburgh office of the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Company has taken a large contract at 
Erie, Pa., for material to be used in the extension of the 
waterworks system to supply the new Wesleyville 
and coaling yards of the Lake Shore Railway. 

The Pittsburgh Metal Products Company has been in- 
corporated by A. J. Barron, J. A. Beck and Albert K. 
Little, Pittsburgh, with the stated purpose of manufacturing 
iron and other metal products and carrying on experiments 
and research with metals. 

The -Russell Engine Works, Massillon, Ohio, has been 
awarded the contract for two new boilers and an engine- 
driven electric unit of 175 kw. for the new municipal power 
plant at Carlyle, Ill. 

The plant of the Davis-Price Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany at New Cumberland, W. Va., destroyed by fire recent- 
ly, will be rebuilt on the old site. Plans are now being made 
which will be completed within a short time. It is the in- 
tention of the company to do this work with its own or- 
ganization and bids from outside concerns will not be asked. 


water 


pany, Gary, Ind. 
The Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., manufaciure,y 


steam engines, boilers and feed water heaters, bas een 
awarded a contract for a pumping station for th Eldred 
Drainage district, Hardin, Ill. The pumps will haye a ca. 


pacity of 150,000 gal. of water per minute, 

The Treadwell Construction Company, Midland, Pa, 
builders of heavy steel plate and construction work, has re- 
cently received orders as follows: One 60-ft. stand pipe, 25 
ft. in diameter, for the Superior Steel Company, Carnegie, 
Pa.; some 90-in. gas mains for No. 1 electric power station 
at the plant of the Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind.: all 
pipe for the Sharpsville Furnace Company, Sharpsville, Pa, 
Arthur G. McKee, of Cleveland, being engineer for this 
work, and a large tank for. the Gulf Refining Company for 
its plant at Bayonne, N. J. The company states that its 
shops are well filled up and it has about three months’ work 
on hand. 





New England 


Boston, MAss., October 18, 1910, 
The supply and tool steel people are receiving numerous 
but small orders. Their business is improving somewhat, 
though not equaling that of earlier in the year. 


chinery dealers are not busy. 


The ma- 
The week has been a fairly 
good one, everything considered, but, as with other lines, it 
depended on the number rather than the size of the orders, 
The market machinery is not what it 
should be at Because of the dullness of the 
lumber business, said to be due to overproduction, the de 
mand for the heavy machinery required by the industry is 
small, and the market for heavy circular saws is propor 
tionately off. The Boston & Maine Railroad is placing 
some orders in connection with the equipment of the Hoosac 
Tunnel at The company’s immediate in- 
$2,500,000 in addition to the 
Hoosac Tunnel electrification. are naturally of particular in- 
terest to the Boston dealers, because under their territorial 
rights, they will be credited with all sales of the tools which 
they represent. The purchasing department of the Boston 
& Maine is now merged in that of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at the South Station, Boston. The effect 
of this move is being watched keenly by the trade. 


for woodworking 


this season. 


Zylonite, Mass. 


provements, amounting to 


. rn e . « le roe 
The railroads are, now generally blamed for a large 
share of existing business conditions. Their curtailment 


of purchases has become extraordinary, according to reports 
received from the traveling salesmen who represent local 
houses. The common experience is voiced by that of a large 
dealer in tool steel, having men on the road, who pay spe 
cial attention to the railroads and other large buyers. In 
soliciting business in the railroad repair shops a common 
statement by superintendents is that they have already 
specified this steel in requisitions. The purchasing agent 
admits the fact, and explains that the matter has passed 
him and is in the general manager's office. It has been held 
up, in common with everything else, excepting where the 
requisition is for something imperatively needed. The cur 
rent belief is that buying has been deferred by the railroads 
until after the Interstate Commerce Commission had settled 
the freight rate question. According to the dispatches this 
whole matter will be deferred to February, and it is not 
believed possible that the condition of rolling stock will per 
mit of any such protracted delay in buying. In New Eng- 
land railroad purchases should be large, but largely confined 
to the Boston & Maine system. 

The Baird Machine Company, Oakville, Conn.. mae 
facturer of special machinery, presses, tumbling barrels ane 
dies, has acquired a. tract of land in the vicinity o! Bridge 
port, Conn., and has engineers at work developing and ae 
ing out an entirely new and completely modern plant [0 
the production of its line of machinery. The, decision e 
to location of the works has been reached only after 10 " 
and careful investigation. Only five years ago 4 bullae’ 
40 x 100 ft., and two stories was added, and two years later 
another structure of similar size was erected. No aang" 
maining immediately adjacent to the buildings, It ws - 
decided to build a large shop to replace the original — 
ture, but this would have been the last unit of conten 
growth unless adjacent land could be acquired, wna 
proved to be impossible. Further progress on expans!o? 


ras 
then held up, and a piece of land at Thomaston, Conn., ¥ 
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leaked out, and, being published, re- 
rds of trade, chambers of commerce and other 
very many cities, coming forward with offers 
ts to move to their cities. Locations outside 
tuck Valley were not considered, but a number 
he Valley were investigated, resulting in many 
The company desired as many as possible of 


fact 


s as trolley and steam railroad sidings, city 
ocation on a main railroad, and land enough 
<pansion and the addition of a foundry. It was 


' of the officers to leave the vicinity of Water- 

me and money were lost in waiting for the 

of various propositions in and around the 

days ago, after a very earnest effort on the 
Bridgeport Board of Trade, a piece of land was 
filling the necessary conditions. The Baird Ma- 

( any was established in 1891, by J. H. Baird, 
Kk. Warner and R. T. Lewis, Jr., the last named 
lropping out a few months later and Mr. Warner 

1 in 1895. In 1901, C. L. Warner entered the 

ss us secretary, treasurer and general manager, Mr. 
B nuing as president. A business employing 15 
1905 has grown to 150 at the present time. Per- 
ease demands the radical step of moving the in- 
new location where much greater facilities wiil 


\utomatic Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
rer of automatic threading lathes, scroll threading 
ilter horizontal nut tapper, wire crimping and 
ng machines and presses, has increased its author- 

stock from $300,000 to $500,000, $120,000 of 
securities having been-issued. The new money is 
ise of the rapid: grawth of the business. The 

‘s sales for the first. nine months of this year were 

er 70 per cent. ahead of 1909, and even with this pro- 

siderable amount of business was lost because 

bility to fill orders. The money will be used for 

¢ capital and for new equipment, practically all of 
is been contracted for. 





The business of the L. L. Hull Company, Clinton, Conn., 
irer of hardware specialties, has been incorporated 
(‘onnecticut charter. The incorporators are Sturgis 

G. Redfield, Mary Hill Redfield, M. C. G. Witte and Adella 
|. Witte. The business was established in 1870. The in- 


on means ho change in product .or management. 
Massachusetts Fan Company, Watertown, Mass., 
iwarded the contract for the induced draft appara- 
Zylonite, Mass., plant of the Boston & Maine 
vhich will furnish power for the Hoosac Tunnel 
lectrification has been completed, The set will 
ilicate of that recently installed for the Housatonic 
ompany at Waterbury, Conn. It consists of a bat- 
o fans, operating either together or independently, 
ombined capacity of 234,000 cu. ft. of air per min- 
pressure of 1 in. water cclumn. The wheels are 12 
liameter, with floats 5 ft. 5% in. at the periphery. 
direct connected to the engine, with an intermedi- 
cooled bearing. 
niversal Boring Machine Company, Hudson, Mass., 
turer of boring machines, is pushing work on the 
n which will double its capacity. The building will 
temporary nature. The foundations are for a four- 
ructure, and this will be completed later. The 
surpose is to secure additional manufacturing space 
irliest possible moment, for existing facilities will 
p it of keeping up with orders. 
leary D. Lloyd has been made manager of the Massa- 
Fan Company, Watertown, Mass., manufacturer 
and exhaust systems. 
England manufacturers and other shippers are a 
| exercised over the new demurrage rules established 


L 


veral great railroad systems of the section. Local 
n the several States fix a 96-hour limit. But the 


8 of the Interstate Commerce Commission make it 
but with important modifications which in reality 
extend the average limit well beyond the 48 hours. 
n. clause reckons the 48 hours as beginning at the 
m. after placing the shipment on the public de- 
ks, after forwarding the notice of arrival to the 
While under local laws no cancellation of de- 
could result from climatic conditions, under the new 
iurrage charges will not be assessed when it is im- 
to move freight to or from cars without serious 
' It, or when shipments are frozen, to interfere with 
or where there are floods or snowdrifts. However, 
-anizations are protesting vigorously to the Inter- 
ommerce Commission, against the application of the 
ile to New England. 
machine tool builders are watching conditions 
W ith the expectation that foreign orders will soon 
' Important increase, In fact the improvement is 
noticeable, so much so that very much more than 
effort is being directed with the purpose of getting 


this business. Those connected with the machinery trade 
who have been in Europe this summer express a good deal 
of confidence in the immediate future of business there, in 
its relation to the machinery builders of Anferica. 

W. A. Peck, formerly with the Kilborn & Bishop Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., and the Bullock Mfg. Associates, 
Springfield, Mass., has begun the manufacture of a line of 
tools and hardware specialties at 141-145 Brewery street, 
New Haven. 





Detroit 


Detroit, October 18, 1910. 

There is now enough business in sight to practically in- 
sure a steady run of buying from manufacturers and dealers 
in this territory for standard lines of equipment of all kinds. 
The activity in the preparation or completion of plans for 
new factories, shop and foundry additions, &c., continues un- 
abated, and in the lines most closely related to the metal 
trades the closing months of the year will undoubtedly wit- 
ness a degree of expansion approaching, if not equaling, that 
of last autumn when conditions were wholly unprecedented, 
The full effect of this, so far as the market for machine 
tools is concerned, will probably not be felt until some time 
later; but in the plants producing such equipment there can 
hardly fail to be enough work on hand, meanwhile, to keep 
them running steadily. Fabricators in structural iron and 
steel, in both standard and special shapes, and manufacturers 
of ornamental metal fittings are all ‘busy; and, while few 
large contracts have been figured on recently, considerable 
work is still to come out before cold weather sets in. 

The Bennett Axle & Transmission Company has been or- 
ganized in Detroit by Frank E. Humphrey and Charles 
Gleason, with a capital stock of $150,000. Concerning the 
company’s plans, no authoritative statement has as yet been 
made. 

The Day Automobile Company was recently incorporated 
with $200,000 capital stock, to establish a plant in Detroit 
for the manufacture of an automobile convertible into a 
road wagon or delivery cart. An output of 1000 machines 
has been decided upon for next season. The president is 
Thos. W. Day: vicepresident, Hugh Jennings; secretary, 
Cameron F. Roberts: treasurer, Wallace E. Brown. 

The Rose Chemical Company has been organized at Rose 
City, Mich., and will operate a factor} in that vicinity. 

An increase has been made in the capital of the Clark 
Power Wagon Company, Lansing, Mich., and preparations 
for a heavy season’s output are under way. 

The Pingree Company, Detroit, recently ordered plans 
drawn for a six-story factory building, 60 x 100 ft, 

The Pontiac Power Company, Pontiac, Mich., will issue 
bonds to the amount of $114,000 to provide funds for con- 
templated construction work. 

The Calumet & Hecla Mining Company has just com- 
pleted patterns and will cast in its own foundry at Lake 
Linden, Mich., the frame of what, it is said, will be the 
largest ore crusher in the world. This one part will weigh 
20 tons, 

It is reported from Saginaw, Mich., although without 
definite information, that the Whipple Electric Company 
has been organized there to build a power and lighting plant. 

Work is now under way on the large new power plant 
for the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company at Negaunee, Mich. 

Two boilers, of 150-hp. each, will be among the require- 
ments of the Jhio Dairy Company in consequence of an ad- 
dition to be made to its plant at Morenci, Mich, 

The Volunteer Ore Company, Duluth,.Minn., in which 
Thomas F. Cole and G. A. Tomlinson are interested, is open- 
ing up a large mine at Palmer Lake, near Negaunee, Mich., 
for which a great deal of equipment will be required as de- 
velopment work progresses. Most of this property w4s 
formerly owned in Detroit. For the present compressed air 
and electric current for operating the machinery will be sup- 
plied from the power house of the Volunteer mine, which is 
not far distant. 

Some additions, which include the installation of con- 
siderable machinery, are to be made to the shops of the 
Chicago Grand Trunk Railway at Port Huron, Mich. 

An increase in its capital stock to $100,000 has been 
made by the Pardridge Mfg. Company, Detroit, to provide 
for the growth of the business. 

An electric hoist and motor driven air compressor are 
to be ordered for the property of the Houghton Copper Com- 
pany, Houghton, Mich., as soon as plans for the new system 
have been fully determined upon. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Clark 
Engine & Boiler Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. The capital 
stock given is $200,000. 

The construction of a pumping plant is under considera- 
tion by the authorities at Mulliken, Mich. 

It is reported that the plant of the Aldine Grate & Man- 
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tel Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., which was destroyed 
last week by fire, will be rebuilt for larger capacity. 

A new hoisting engine designed to quadruple the capacity 
of the present system is now being installed in the power 
plant of the Chief Consolidated Mining Company, Houghton, 
Mich. It is a duplex 20 x 48 in. machine, with two 6-ft. 
drums. With the increased activity underground that will 
result from placing this unit in service, a number of other 
additions will need to be made to the equipment of the 
company. 

Machinery will be purchased late this fall or early in the 
winter for the proposed electric power plant at St. Charles, 
Mich., to be operated by the municipality. A bond issue 
to cover the expense was recently authorized. 

The W. J. Burton Sheet Metal Works, Detroit, is very 
busy on current orders and has been adding to its force 
of sheet metal workers and tinners. Other plants of this 
vicinity, including those that make a specialty of automobile 
bodies, hoods, fenders, gasoline tanks, &c., have at present 
about all they can do to keep up with contracts. 

The erection of a large timber-cutting plant on Drum- 
mond Island in Lake Superior is being planned by A. L. 
French & Son, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

The Michigan Bolt & Nut Works, Detroit, has been incor- 
porated for $300.000. 

The announcement is made from Saginaw, Mich., that the 
Schimmyer Harp Company, Chicago, will establish a plant 
there. 

Preparations are nearly complete for the erection of a 
new plant at Saginaw, Mich., for the Jackson & Church 
Company, comprising pattern shop, 60 x 200 ft.; foundry, 
100 x 350 ft.; machine shop, 90 x 325 ft.; finishing shop, 
90 x 240 ft., and several other buildings, including a separ- 
ate power house. Electric motor drive is to be used through- 
out. Steam heating appliances and probably a sprinkler 
system will be installed. 

Plans are expected to be approved shortly by the Michi- 
gan Crank Shaft Company for a new factory building, ap- 
proximately 65 x 140 ft., to be erected in Muskegon, Mich. 

The Continental Motor Company, Muskegon, Mich, 
which has season contracts for gas engines from some of the 
leading automobile companies and has built up the largest 
business of that kind in the United States, is completing ar- 
rangements that will double its working floor space. Both 
day and night shifts will be operated continuously during 
the fall and probably during the winter also. 

From Kalkaska, Mich., it is reported that the Freeman 
Mfg. Company is building a new factory to replace the one 
destroyed by fire. 

The Benton Harbor Malleable Foundry Company, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., has under construction a new molding 
and annealing building 60 x 90 ft., but advises that all neces- 
sary equipment has been purchased. 

The Arthur Colton Company, Detroit, Mich., has pur- 
chased a new factory site and will prepare plans in the near 
future for the erection of a modern machine shop for build- 
ing special machines and taking care of its special pharma- 
ceutical machinery. Details of equipment to be installed 
have not been decided upon. 

A No. 42 Newten patent cupola has been installed in the 
foundry of Little Bros.. Port Huron, Mich. 

The Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., re- 
ports installing the entire equipment, consisting of two 
Northern cranes and a No. 60 Newten patent cupola, in the 
ee of the Power Specialty Company, Dansville, 
d The Yates-Upholt Brass Company, Plymouth, Mich., is 
in the market for a complete foundry outfit for making small 
brass castings. The company will also purchase a double 
action press, turret lathe and some milling machinery. 





St. Louis 


St. Louis, October 17, 1910. 

While inquiries continue to be fairly numerous, buying 
orders are mainly for smal] lots and trade in metal working 
tools is somewhat slow. ‘The local railroads are displaying 
a little more interest, and besides the Missouri Pacific, the 
St. Louis and San Francisco is out with a list, though not 
nearly as large as that of the first named railroad. 

The Copper Back Range Company, recently removed 
here from Omaha, has started a plant at 717 North Second 
street, for the manufacture of kitchen ranges. <A complete 
installation of sheet working machinery has been purchased. 

The Fayette R. Plumb Company has its new plant on the 
outer Lolt line well toward completion and has placed an 
order for its machine shop outfit, consisting of motor-driven 
machines made by the American Tool Works Company. The 
Piumb Company will manufacture axes, hatchets and other 
edge tools on a large scale. This is the first plant devoted 
to the making of such lines operated in the West. It is 


expected the company’s enterprise will act as nucleus 
which will draw other allied industries to this fjc!q, The 
construction of the buildings is strictly modern. (ne jp. 
novation is the use of white enamel brick for facing the jp. 
side shop walls. 

The Fulton Iron Works has recently placed an order 
for two 20-ton Pawling & Harnischfeger cranes for use jp 
an extension to the buildings now under constructio: 


One of the proming new enterprises here is the Carter 
Carbureter Company, that started manufacturing its patent 
automobile carbureter about a year ago. This company 
is meeting with good success and is much behind with its 
orders at the present time, and an increase of capacity will 
soon be required. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad has started work 
on its new large freight warehouses, which will be pushed to 
completion as rapidly as possible. 

The Brown Machinery Company states it is quite busy. 
There is a good demand for second-hand engines and boilers, 

The Smith-Madison Aeroplane & Engine Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, contemplates establishing factories in Kansas City 
and in California. : 

The Lumberman’s Portland Cement Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., is being reorganized on the basis of -ari exchange 
of stock in the old concern at par for the bonds of the new 
company. 

The Haffner Keg Works, Belleville, LIll., was recently 
destroyed by fire, causing a loss of $5000. 

The Hillsboro Grain Company, Hillsboro, Ill., has been 
incorporated, capital stock $12,000. The president is A. J, 
Callahan; secretary, Isaac Hill; treasurer, T. H. King. 
The company will build a large elevator with switching con- 
nection with the Big Four Railroad. It will bé operated by 
electric power. 

The American Land, Timber & Stave Company, has ar- 
ranged to establish a sawmill near Bradly’s Ferry in 
Juachita County, Ark. The company owns 1400 acres of 
oak timber which it proposes to convert into staves. 

The Gulf Cooperage Company, Texarkana, Ark., has 
recently consumated the purchase of between 2,000,000 and 
4,000,000 ft. of oak timber three miles northeast of the 
city. It will saw this timber into staves and ship them to 
the finishing mills in Texarkana. The machinery for this 
work will soon be installed. 

The Pelican Oar Factory, Denham Springs, La., which 
was recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt according to 
the statement of the proprietors, Herlihy & Brown. 

The, plant of the Adeline Sugar Company at Franklin, 
La., was totally destroyed by fire October 8. The loss 
estimated at $300,000. It was owned by Foster & Sprague 
and was one of the largest factories of the kind in the cout- 
try, employing several hundred men. 

The H. L. Judd Curtain Pole Mfg. Company, Hast Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., whose plant was destroyed by fire October 
5, causing a loss of $200,000, will rebuild the factory. The 
company employs 200 men and is the largest of its kind in 
the country. The loss was fully covered by insurance. The 
cause of the fire is unknown. , 

The flouring mill of J. H. Scott, Sweetwater, Tenn., wis 
destroyed by fire of unknown origin October 1. 

The flour and sawmills of W. T. Bolley at Jones Mill, 
Ky., were destroyed by fire October 6. The loss is estimated 
at $5000. 

The cotton gin belonging to J. N. Pittman, Italy, Texas, 
was burned October 2, entailing a loss of $6000. 

The cotton gin plant belonging to J. F. Mondy, neer 
Greenville, Texas, was destroyed by fire October 1, causing 
a loss of $5000. 

The plant of the Farmer’s Gin Company, McKinney, 
Texas, was recently destroyed by fire, causing a loss of about 
$16,000, partially covered by insurance. The plant was 
new one, having been. built this fall. : 

The planing mill of William and G. D. Boyles, Palestine, 
Texas, was recently destroyed by fire, causing a loss of about 
$10,000. 

The Falls County, Texas, commissioners will rebuild the 
Highbank bridge over the Brazos River, $18,000 in bonds 
having been applied for this purpose. ¢ 5 

The electric light plant at Hempstead, Texas, 1s being 
pushed as fast as possible toward completion, and as soon 
as the building is erected the machinery will be installed. | 

The Fox-Harris Machine & Supply Company, Pine Blu , 
Ark., is erecting a new building at Fourth and Louisiana 
streets, which will give it much better facilities for handling 
its business. The building will be of brick constructio?, 
120 x 154 ft., one story, and will have a railroad a 
along the front and rear of the building to facilitate ri 
receiving and shipment of material. It is expected that he 
building will be completed in time for occupancy by ¢ 
first of the year. x 

The Neosho Foundry & Plow Works, Neosho, Mo., @ 
pects to move its wagon manufacturing department 
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feasas. The rest of its manufacturing business will 
its present location. 
rm of Turner & Barker, Atkins, Ark., have ob- 
anchise from the municipality for the construction 
trie light plant to cost $10,000. Financial ar- 
s are now under way and the machinery equip- 
shortly be purchased. 


- ee 


. 
Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., October 17, 1910. 
yns the machinery trade. here at present are 
even. Some of the larger manufacturing plants, 
ience of searcity of orders, have reduced their shep 
Le nos hile others find themselves impelled by increasing 
o take on more men. All of the plants, however, 
contracts booked to keep them going in pretiy 
some time; and it is felt by the majority of 
un that immediately following the November elec- 
dc: will settle dgwn to a more stable basis. A 
contracts of considerable size are known to be 
arious parts of the country, figures on some of 
n° been submitted as far back as last spring, and 
ntage of these are practically certain to be 
local machinery builders or dealers during the 
th. The revival in the automobile business re- 
other market centers, so far as it relates to 
nd for parts, has not yet reached here to any ap- 
xtent; but in other cities of the State, such as 
d Kenosha, considerable activity is manifested, 
rous additional work improvements being planned. 
‘lilwaukee Oil Pump & Tank Company, recently in- 
| at Milwaukee, is manufacturing a very advaneed 
self-measuring pumps and tanks for the storage, 
ng and general handling of oils, gasoline, varnishes, 
lhe line ineludes complete systems, both hand and 
for shops, factories, garages, &c. A. J. Roberts is 
: C. B. Roberts, Jr., secretary; A. E. Ries, treas- 
nd K. A. Bienenstok, general-manager. 
Cutler-Hammer Clutch Company, Milwaukee, is dis- 
through its sales offices an account of the service 
one of its lifting magnets, which was the first 
d to be put out, having been in operation for 
h + the Donora Works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
| spusequently replaced by a Cutler-Hammer mag- 
test design. The company’s business is steadily 
ume and prospects for the future are excellent. 
Sheboygan Light & Railway Company, Sheboygan, 
ted work on an addition to its plant, in which 
f 250 hp. each and a steam turbine generating 
kw. are to be installed. 
int of the Kaukauha Gas, Electric Light & Power 
aukauna, Wis., will be improved and enlarged 





\n appropriation has been made by the city of Menom- 
1., to cover its share of the expense of constructing 
ize over the Menominee River, which will be built 
‘s the authorities at Marinette, Wis., take similar 


reo-story extension 30 x 40 ft. will be made to the 
the Thomas Coaster Toy Company, Sheboygan, 


ore Adding Machine Company, Milwaukee, has 
rporated for $750,000 capital stock by R. L. Cooley, 
.an Ness and C. P. Wetmore, to engage in the 
ture of computing machines. 
(;-neral Mfg. & Machine Company has been organ- 
pleton, Wis., by B. P. Pollock, Geo. L. Hart and 
acueel, 
_A woodworking factory is he built at Sheboygan, 
Vis the Lakeside Craft Shops. A company to operate 
as recently organized. 
stated by L. I. Remond, secretary and treasurer of 
cine Tool & Machine Company, Racine, Wis., that 
s for all of the equipment needed in their new plant 
been placed. 
onstruction of an incineration plant is under con- 
i by the authorities at Racine, Wis., and a bond 
cover the estimated cost will be voted on at the 
. r election. 
' Wisconsin Engine Company, Corliss Wis., has re- 
nt eceived a contract for three horizontal cross com- 
ndensing Corliss engines from the Tidewater Port- 
nent Company, Union Bridge, Md. The engines 
P f different sizes, 23 in., 46 in. and 48 in., direct con- 
heete to q 925-k.v.a., 3-phase, 60-cycle alternator. They 
furnished with a special valve gear, cylinders and 
*over-ors and will be designed for particularly economical 
: ‘nce and close regulation on a variable lead. 
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Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLJ ober 18, 1910. 

The Unity Mfg. Company, is, has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capita do « general manu- 
facturing business and make mechanical uevices. The di- 
rectors are H. C. Ostermeyer, Heury Nicoli, F. M. Reed, 
J. W. Brooks and O. J. Boulden. 

The Chapman Steel Company, 24 Henry street, In- 
dianapolis, has taken out a building permit for a one-story 
factory building at Madison avenue and the Belt Railroad 
tracks. It will be of frame and will cost $25,000. 

The Prest-O-Lite Company, Indianapolis, is erecting a 
three-story addition to its factory, the equipment for which 
is being purchased by H. L. Bass & Co. of Indianapolis. 

The Illinois Stee] Company in getting license to operate 
in Indiana, according to the State law, certified that $1,- 
132,297 of its capital stock of $18,650,000 is represented in 
its Lake county plant. 

Ben R. Wowry has been appointed receiver for the 
Public Service Corporation of Mooresville, Ind., which sup- 
plies electricity and power to the town. The complaining 
stockholder alleges that the company is insolvent, that the 
plant is depreciating and expenses exceed the income. 

The American Sewer Pipe Company has begun work on 
its new $125,000 plant at Brazil, Ind. It will manufacture 
there the largest sewer pipe ever made from clay. 

Gary, Ind., four years old, has shown the greatest growth 
in post-office receipts of any city its size in the United 
States, and the Government is having plans made for a post- 
office building to cost $125,000. The first quarterly report, 
in 1906, showed receipts of $80.17; the report for the last 
three months, ending with September 30, this year, showed 
receipts of $9429.92. The increase was such that it has 
been necessary to move to larger quarters four times. 

The M. Rumley Company, Laporte, Ind., manufacturer 
of threshing and other farm machinery, has put om a night 
force in order to increase the output of Oil Pull engines 
from two to three a day, and later in the year four a day. 
The foundry force of 75 will be increased, it is expected, 
to 175. 

An explosion of a steam boiler October 11 wrecked the 
lumber and manufacturing plant of Witham & Bowen, 
Union City, Ind. The loss was $10,000. 

The Take-Apart-Radiator Company, Greensburg, Ind., 

has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock, to manu- 
facture radiators and other articles. The directors are I. 
J. Hollinshe, R. Ray Hamilton and BE. F. Shelley. 
_ The Superior Ladder Company has been incorporated at 
Goshen, Ind., with $35,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
ladders and other articles. The directors are W. O. Valette, 
Aaron Hartzler and L. W. Vail. 

Alfred Ellison has been appointed receiver of the Arti- 
ficial Coal Company of Anderson, Ind. The company was 
organized three years ago to make fuel out of clay and 
chemicals. It did not fulfill the expectations of those who 
invested in it. 

S. D. Helm & Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., manufacturers 
of sanitary hog and chicken fountains, brooders and other 
sheet metal products, is erecting a new factory building. 
60 x 120 ft., for which considerable sheet metal working 
machinery will be purchased. Either gasoline or electric 
motive power will be used. 

The Loshbough-Jordan Tool & Machine Company, Elk- 
hart, Ind., is erecting a new machine shop building, 36 x 
115 ft., into which it will remove the latter part of No- 
vember. No additional equipment will be purchased at the 
present time. 

The Motsinger Device Mfg. Company, -La Fayette, Ind., 
has plans prepared for the erection of four new factory 
buildings. The main building will be 50 x 150 ft., in ad- 
dition to which there will be a foundry, forge shop and 
boiler room building, 25 x 100 ft.; a stock and shipping 
room, 55 x 150 ft., and an office building, 52 x 52 ft. The 
company is now located at Pendleton, Ind., but was recently 
induced to remove to La Fayette, Ind., through the efforts 
of the Young Men’s Business Association of that city. The 
company expects to be located in its new quarters on or 
before January 15, 1911. 

The Wallace Foundry & Machine Company, La Fayette, 
Ind., has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 
The increase will be used for additional working capital and 
to purchase real estate and buildings now occupied by the 
company. 

The Jacobson-Peterson Company, South Bend, Ind., is 
erecting a new warehouse and office building, 38 x 180 ft., 
three stories and basement, which will be equipped >, 
electric elevators, bundle chutes and heating wants 
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Toronto 


TORONTO, October 14, 1910. 

In Ontario the machinery trade continues to be at least 
up to expectations. Competition from outside is a larger 
factor than ever. So far as can be gathered from indica- 
tions other than statistics—of which, of course, the trade of 
the moment cannot yet be the subject—the importation 
of machinery keeps on showing increase over that for the 
corresponding period of last year. The monthly report of 
the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce covering 
July was issued this week. Its showing reflects a marked 
growth in the imports of machinery. Under the heading 
Machinery and Machines, the imports for July amounted 
to $1,630,770 for dutiable articles and $104,501 for free 
articles, as compared with $1,056,381 and $107,962, re- 
spectively, in the month of July, 1909. For the four months 
ending with July, the imports of machinery, dutiable and 
free together, amounted to $7,676,177, as compared with 
$4,534,628 in the corresponding period of 1909. Of elec- 
trical apparatus, an item not included in the above, the im- 
ports for the same four months amounts to $1,679,106, as 
compared with $1,100,615 in the corresponding part of 1909. 
Engines with boilers, not including railroad engines, were 
imported in the four months to the value of $837,978, as 
compared with $527,215 in the corresponding four months 
of 1909. In the four months of this year the imports of 
agricultural implements amounted to $1,026,076, as against 
$916,577 last year. This year the automobiles imported in 
the period under review amounted to $1,714,979, as against 
$604,092 in 1909. And, as has already been said, it looks 
as if the currents of importation were running as strong now 
as they were in these first four months of the fiscal year. 
It is further to be noted that the bulk of the gain is going 
to the United States. 

The machinery trade, like every other trade, has for 
months been hampered by deficiency of railroad service, 
owing to the strike of the Grand Trunk trainmen and con- 
ductors in midsummer. The railroads have made progress 
in the work of relieving the congestion, and delivery is not 
so retarded as it was. 

The Toronto News of Thursday makes the statement 
editorially that the representative of an important Chicago 
manufacturing concern came to Toronto this week to ar- 
range for the purchase of a 12-acre site there on which to 
establish Canadian branch works, and that he was so struck 
with the advocacy of American reciprocity by Government 
newspapers in Toronto that he wavered in his purpose. 
Reciprocity arranged, there would probably be no longer a 
motive for establishing a Canadian branch, as the duty on 
such articles as his company makes might be greatly reduced 
or possibly removed altogether. 

The plant the Canada Steel Company will erect in Ham- 
ilton, Ont., will consist of seven stands of 12-in. rolls, in- 
cluding one stand of splitting rolls. It will be operated en- 
tirely by hydroelectric energy, 500 hp. being required. There 
will be continuous heating. Small angles, reinforced con- 
crete bars, shapes and sections of every variety that can be 
made from high carbon steel will be turned out. Old rails 
will be the raw material used, but if soft billets can be ob- 
tained at a sufficiently low price the company may manufac- 
ture merchant steel bars. It is expected that the plant will 
be ready for operation by the beginning of next March. The 
building in which the electrical machinery is to be set up 
will take the longest time. The Canadian market for such 
products as the company proposes to manufacture is at pres- 
ent a large one and is certain to expand with the growth 
of the country. Hamilton was selected, not because it 
afforded exceptional advantages in the way of cheap power 
or accessibleness of raw material—for many Ontario towns 
and cities will be on the transmission lines of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission and old rails are quoted f.o.b. 
at all points on the railroads—but because Hamilton is an 
extremely convenient point for the distribution of products 
such as the company is to make. Any steel billets the com- 
pany may use will probably have to be imported, as the 
Steel Company of Canada, whose furnaces are in Hamilton, 
will be likely to find a sufficient demand for its raw steel 
from the rolling milis in its own system of industries. 

The Canadian Northern Railway Company is planning 
for the construction next year of repair shops and an ele- 
vator at Parry Sound, Ont. The elevator is to have a 
eapacity of 500,000 bushels. Dock improvements at this 
Georgian Bay port will be rendered necessary for the carry- 
ing out of the undertaking, and the Dominion Government 
will be asked to spend $200,000 on this account. The outlay 
of railroad company and Government there would amount 
to about $400,000. 


The Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway are 


= 


calling for tenders for the construction of the freight <heds 
and storehouses at Lake Superior Junction, Ont.; Reddit 
Man., and Springfield, Man. Lake Superior Junction js 
the point on the National Transcontinental Road at which 
the Grand Trunk Pacific branch line to Fort William 
connects. Information can be obtained from Gordon Grant 
chief engineer, Ottawa, Ont. Tenders will be received up 
to noon, November 8. 

Geo. Hachbarn & Co., furniture manufacturers, Perlin 
Ont., are building a large three-story addition to thei fac. 
tory. 

Alderman McGovern of Port Arthur, Ont., who was 
visiting in cities of eastern Canada for three weeks, has re- 
turned home with the news of plans for doubling the ¢a- 
pacity of the Atikokan Jron Company’s furnace in Port 
Arthur and for establishing a foundry in the @ity to take 
up a considerable part of the furnace output. 

A company that proposes to build and operate a knitting 
factory in St. Thomas, Ont., asks for a 10-year loan from 
the city of $30,000. It promises to erect a_ three-story 
building, 50 x 196 ft., the cost to be $30,000, and to instal! 
$30,000 worth of machinery. It further asks for a fixed as- 
sessment of $10,000. The. Industrial Committee of the City 
Council is favorably inclined toward the proposal. The 
company is described as one engaged in the manufacture of 
woolens on a large scale in another Canadian town and 
having excellent financial standing. 

Frank Forsyth recently resigned the position of me. 
chanical superintendent at the works of the Lundy Shovel 
& Tool Company, Peterborough, Ont. He is succeeded by 
Peter H. F. Spies, late mechanical engineer with Siemens, 
Ltd., London, England. Mr. Spies will be assisted by W. 
Jones, late foreman shovel maker with Henry Mills, Vic. 
toria Shovel Works, Worcester, England. 

The Canadian Government Trade Commission in New 
Zealand reports that the Canadian machinery received there 
is too light. This criticism applies to steam machinery and 
dairying apparatus. It is by the importing trade, however, 
and not by the consumer that this fault is found. The con- 
missioner adds that as the demand for a different type de 
velops the New Zealand market for Canadian machinery 
will gradually expand under the tariff preference conceded 
to Canada. He expresses the opinion that some good live 
agents could work up a- business in automobiles of good ap- 
pearance, moderate price and good hill climbing faculty. 
Motor buggies also are wanted, he says, at a fair price. 

In the first week of October permits were issued for the 
erection of new buildings in Toronto of an aggregate value 
of $340,000. 

The contracts let for work on the new General Hospital 
in Torento already aggregate $1,000,000. 

The Dominion Bridge Company has the contracts to 
build the bridges for the Canadian Northern Railway Con- 
pany over the Trent River at Trenton, Ont., and over the 
Moira at Belleville, Ont. 

The Toronto Electric Light Company is erecting a five 
story building on Esplanade street, to cost $140,000. 

The cheese box factory of E. H. Mann & Co., Peter 
borough, Ont., was burned October 8, and the machinery 
was badly damaged. 

It is announced that a 200-ft. extension will be made to 
the buildings of the Canada Iron Corporation at Liverpool, 
N. S. There is a rumor that a new blast furnace will be 
added to the company’s works there in the near future. 

The Diamond Glass Company has decided to build 8 
large factory in Hamilton, Ont., 

The Lundy Shovel & Tool Company, Peterborough, Ont, 
has a drilling plant in readiness to bore for natural ga 
on its property to use in its own works. It has applied 
the City Council for an exclusive franchise to lay piP® 
in the streets and supply natural gas to customers. A rer 
resentative of an American syndicate is also seeking to o> 
tain the same exclusive franchise. 

The Niagara Bedstead Company, Buffalo, N. Y., will 
locate a Canadian branch of its works in Brantford, in cor 
nection with the Hame & Nott Company. Seventy-five hands 
are to be employed and the city is to grant a fixed asses 
ment for a specified period. 

The Collingwood Shipbuilding Company, Collingwoo!. 
Ont., has closed a contract for a steel passenger and freisi 
steamship for the Ontario & Quebec Navigation Company % 
Picton, Ont. It is to cost $175,000. It will be propel! 
by twin screws, driven by two quadruple engines ° 
total of 2000 hp. 

It is stated that the Symmes Construction Compa 
Niagara Falls, Ont., has made arrangements to build a powe 
plant at Sandy Falls in the Porcupine mining field ® 
Northern Ontario, 8000 or 9000 hp. to be produced. 

The Port Arthur Wagon Company has deposited $10- 
000 to the credit of the municipal corporation of Port 4™ 
thur, Ont., to guarantee the building and operating of the 
manufacturing works it has undertaken to establish in that 
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ork has been begun for the preparation of the site. 
{| Hazen, a New York expert engaged to investigate 

water supply, has reported that the Ottawa River, 

nt source of supply, is contaminated by sewage and 
that SU per cent. of the water pumped is lost by leakage. 
He 1 mends that McGregor’s Lake be the natural reser- 
n upon or that a complete filtration plant be in- 
tall fhe adoption of the first recommendation would 
in expenditure of $2,400,000 on works, and the 
of the second would call for an expenditure of 
¢2300,000, The City Council received the report, but left 
action upon it for a subsequent meeting. 

At its meeting to be held next week the Municipal Coun- 
ci] of Weston, Ont., expects to award the contract for the 
eonst! on of a transformer station for the service the 
Hydro-Klectrie Power Commission will supply. 

' The distribution system of London, Ont., is being pushed 
. completion as rapidly as possible, the desire being to have 
everything in readiness to receive and distribute power from 
the transmission line of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 

g hy December 1. 

| e Canada Foundry Company, Toronto, has been 
awarded the contract for the steel work of the Blackburn 
Building, now being constructed in Ottawa. 

The Montreal Water & Power Company, which is now 
supplying 157,000 consumers in Montreal and its suburbs, 
has placed a contract with the New York Continental Jewel 
Filtration Company for a water purification plant of 30,- 
000,000 gal, capacity. The contract calls for low lift pumps 
to draw the water from the St. Lawrence at the present 
pumping station, and also for sedimentary basin and filters. 

The Canadian Billings Spencér Works’ plant at Welland, 
Ont., is to be extended. 


Otta 


Kemp & Craise are about to erect a large garage and 
repair shop in Petrolia, Ont. 

The Sherbrooke Railway & Power Company’s power 
plant at Sherbrooke, Que., is approaching completion, and 
is to be in commercial operation by December 1. Of the 


4000 hp. that will be developed, 800 will be used to operate 
the street railroad and the remainder will be available for 


industrial purposes. Several important contracts have been 
made for supplying manufacturers on the company’s trans- 
mission line, which will extend over a radius of 30 miles. 

The carriage factory of S. Fillimore, Southampton, near 
Amherst, N, 8., was destroyed by fire. Total loss, $35,000, 
on which the insurance was only $6,000. 


The Dominion Coal Company is calling for tenders for 
tion of a new washing plant to replace the one 
burned at Port Marien, N. S., three years ago. It may be 
that a site at Louisbourg will be selected for the new plant. 
Tenders are being asked also for the construction of a 150- 
It. brick stack at No. 2 colliery. A new coal pocket for the 
storage of coal at that colliery is also to be constructed. 
Telfer Bros., Collingwood, Ont., have laid before the 
municipal corporation there a proposal to take over the dis- 
used furniture factory that is on the town’s hands. The firm 
States that its manufacturing business has outgrown its 
present plant, notwithstanding that additions are made to 
the latter nearly every year. For the purposes of the busi- 
hess $20,000 would have to be expended on the factory 


the machinery could be moved in, Mr. Radford, who 


tore 


} 
has been negotiating with the town for the establishment of 
4 steel industry there, is also endeavoring to come to an 
arrangement with the town for the acquiring of the furni- 
ture factory for use in the manufacture of cutlery. He says 
lat he is associated with H. B. Crandall, president of the 
Crandall Cutlery Company of Bradford, Pa., in this pro- 
Posed Collingwood undertaking. 
a North American Furniture Company, Ltd., Owen 
sour Ont., has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
(he company is erecting a new plant, the main 
¢ of which is 60 x 400 ft., four stories, together with 
' boiler room, 40 x 70 ft., and a kiln, 80 x 100 ft. It will 
f | construction and will be equipped throughout with 
sprinklers. Two boilers with a 250-hp. engine 
eing installed, but the company will be in the mar- 
near future for a full line of equipment for the 
‘ure of dining room and bedroom furniture. 





The South 


ATLANTA, GA., October 17, 1910. 

steady, conservative development which marks the 

pt of Southern industries is bringing out for the fall 
t sufficient number of inquiries to keep dealers fairly 
d in some of the principal market centers a good 
lers have recently been entered. As a whole, how- 
siness is still below normal for the season, and the 
° of activity offered at the beginning of autumn has 
u fully kept. While manufacturers have a good deal 


of work in their shops and mills, inclusive of repairs to 
machinery, they appear to experience difficulty in closing 
pending contracts util just before the equipment is actually 
needed for installation, and this keeps the trade somewhat 
uncertain as to the future, with consequent halting of con- 
templated plans for extensions and betterments. 

For construction material, including contractors’ outfits 
of all kinds, there is a first rate demand; and drainage pro- 
jects are also responsible for some buying. Miscellaneous 
purchases, however, stiil constitute the principal support 
of the market, and these are quite uniformly scattered 
among a great variety of industries. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has established a new district office for Southern business in 
the Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Electric motors will be installed in the plant of the 
Massee Felton Company, Macon, Ga., and operated on cur- 
rent furnished by the Central Georgia Power Company. 

It is stated that the largest automobile truck in the 
South has just been put in commission by the Cathcart 
lransfer & Storage Company, built by the Grabowsky Power 
Wagon Company for use in Atlanta, Ga. 

It is reported from Gainesville, Ga., that the Blue Ridge 
Power Company has been organized to build a hydro- 
electric plant on the Chattahoochee River, Wm. A. Carlisle 
being named as the principal incorporator. 

It is stated at Glen Alpine, N. C., that J. D. Pitts of 
that place is preparing to build a hydroelectric plant of 
200 kw. on one of the streams in that vicinity. 

The project of constructing a municipal power and light- 
ing station is under consideration at Greensboro, N. C. 

A new hydroelectric unit is to be placed in the city power 
plant, at Walhaila, S. C. 

The construction of a modern water works system is 
under consideration by the authorities at Arlington, Tenn. 

By order of the city officials, plans for a large new 
pumping station have been prepared at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and the matter of construction may be decided in the near 
future. Estimates thus far made include expenditures of 
$11,928 for boilers, $152,833 for pumping and electrical 
machinery, $5600 for traveling cranes and $9115 for a stand- 
pipe and tanks. 

Gamble Bros., Louisville, Ky., are reported to have ar- 
ranged for the installation of a sprinkler system in their 
woodworking plant. . 

Advices from Louisville, Ky., are to the effect that plans 
for a large plant are being contemplated in behalf of the 
American Automobile Mfg. Company, but definite informa- 
tion is lacking. 

The plant at New Albany, Miss., formerly occupied by 
the New Albany Furniture Mfg. Company will be operated 
jointly by the International Furniture Company and the 
Favorite Washer Company. Some improvements are being 
effected, 

The contract for electric generators to be installed in the 
municipal power plant at Thibodaux, La., has been let to 
the Ft. Wayne Electric Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. They 
will be driven from oil engines supplied by the Diesel 
Engine Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

A bond issue covering the expeditures to be made for a 
water works system has been authorized at Patterson, La. 

The Champion Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, Ky., has 
recently completed the erection of a new plant which it is 
now occupying. 

The Corinth Chair Company, Corinth, Miss., will shortly 
move its plant to Mobile, Ala., where 10 acres of ground have 
been purchased. The company’s manufacturing capacity 
will be materially enlarged. 





The Southwest 


Kansas City, Mo., October 17, 1910. 

Business thus far this month has been generally better 
in nearly all sections of the Southwest, and the outlook 
grows more encouraging from one week to another. 

One of the principal influences affecting the market for 
building material, construction equipment and machinery 
for installation in new or improved plants is the work of 
the commercial organizations of this section in promoting 
new industries, public utilities and the growth of established 
manufacturing institutions in the various cities and towns 
in which they are located. The record of the first nine 
months of the year has been a phenomenal one in this re- 
spect, and there are signs that the coming winter will wit- 
ness results of even greater magnitude than any heretofore 
achieved. 

It will pay manufacturers throughout the country, who 
are striving for a share of Southwestern trade, to keep in 
touch with the work of the local commercial associations 
and, so far as possible, lend them assistance in securing in- 
formation of the character that enables them to proceed 
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to the best advantage in promoting industrial development. 
Wherever a local plant is established, it comes into com- 
petition with outside concerns in the sime line of produc- 
tion, but as the manufacturing interests of the Southwest 
become more diversified the purchasing power of the various 
communities is so far increased that the broadening of the 
market is of general benefit. 

J. C. Worley & Co., Kansas City, are in charge of plans 
for an improved municipal pumping and water distribution 
system at Cherryvale, Kan., the cost of which will ap- 
proximate $100,000. 

The installation of a pumping engine of 3,000,000 gai. 
daily lift, with Corliss valve gear, has been decided upon by 
the municipal authorities at Junction City, Kan. This will 
more than double the present capacity of the waterworks 
system. 

One of the plants in this section in which great ac- 
tivity prevails at present is that of the Ottawa Car Works, 
Ottawa, Kan., where more men are being added to the op- 
perating force as skilled mechanics and woodworkers can 
be secured. 

Preparations are being made at Camden, Texas, to erect 
a timber cutting plant of steel frame construction for the 
W. T. Carter Lumber Company, which will be the largest 
and most modern of its kind in the State. All of the 
machinery will probably be driven by means of electric 
motors, and the plans provide for a steam power plant of 
large capacity. 

Improvements which will necessitate the purchase of 
some new equipment are to be made in the waterworks 
system at Anthony, Kan. 

It is reported from Miami, Ariz., that the Inspiration 
Copper Company is preparing to build a 5000-ton concen- 
trating plant. The site, however, remains to be selected and 
none of the equipment is known to have been ordered. 

Some electrical apparatus for the city pumping station, 
including a large motor, will probably be purchased in the 
near future at Hobart, Okla. 

Steps will need to be taken at once to install a new 
power plant for the Clarksville Light & Power Company, 
Clarksville, Texas, to replace the one that recently burned. 

A car building and repair plant consisting of several 
large buildings, the initial unit of which will be 96 x 216 
ft., will be built in Oklahoma City, Okla., by the Oklahoma 
Railway Company. 

An ore reduction plant of 100 tons capacity is nearing 
completion at Kingman, Ariz., for the ’Frisco.Mines & Power 
Company’s Tragedy mine. 

The contract for a 650-ft. steel bridge across the 
Cimarron River, near Stillwater, Okla., has been awarded 
the Weatherford Machine & Foundry Company, Weather- 
ford, Texas. 

Improvements of quite an extensive character are to be 
made in the electric power and pumping station operated 
by the municipality at Sallisaw, Okla. 

It is reported from El Paso,.Texas, that the new ore 
concentrating plant and smelter of the E] Paso Tin Mining 
& Smelting Company is practically completed and will be 
put in operation about November 1. 

The 300-ton furnaces of the Calumet & Arizona Mining 
Company, at Douglas, Ariz., will be enlarged so as to give 
them a capacity of 500 tons each, making the aggregate 
capacity of the plant 3000 tons. 

Advices from Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico, are to the effect 
that the plant of the Compania Minera Santa Ana y Anexas 
is now completely equipped for electrical operation. Among 
the latest machinery installed is a large hoist built by the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

It is reported from Hallett, Okla., that the purchase of a 
gas power plant of 100 hp. has been decided upon by the 
Lewis Industrial Company of that place. 

Machinery has been ordered by the Sierra Consolidated 
Mines Company for a steam driven electric plant at 
Durazno, Chihuahua, Mexico, and other improvements are 
contemplated. 

The Flagstaff Lumber Mfg. Company, Flagstaff, Ariz.. 
is building the largest timber cutting and finishing plant in 
that part of the country, equipped with modern power and 
operating machinery, including two 20 x 30 in. engines. It 
is nearly ready to operate. 

Some new machinery, including a cyanide plant, is to be 
installed on the property of the Midnight Test Mining Com- 
pany, Walker, Ariz., and operations resumed. The work at 
this mine was suspended some time ago, except for the 
pumping plant, which was kept going in order to keep the 
lower workings free from water. 

The plant of the Electric Light & Power Company, New- 
ton, Kan., which is equipped with two General Electric 
alternating current generators of 250 kw., driven by the 
C. & G. Cooper Company’s engines, will be doubled in capac- 
ity. A condensing outfit is also to be installed. 

It is reported from Drexel, Mo., that an electric power 
plant will be installed there by A. J. Harbison. 
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An engine driven power plant of 60 kw. is to be | sta) 
at Benson, Ariz., by J. E. Collins, whose address 
as Tucson, Ariz. 


al 
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Plans and specifications covering the installa of a 
modern system of water works have been pre): red 4; 


Douglas, Ariz. 
Muskogee Industrial Development Company, Mjiskoge 
Okla., has succeeded in raising a fund of $300,000 cid jo 


signed contracts with four different companies for ‘he yo. 
moval of their plants to Muskogee. There will b: stove 
plant, agricultural implement works, window glass plant and 
a furniture factory. The work of construction of ‘lie gjf- 
ferent plants will be commenced within the next 30 days. 

W. C. Worthen, Pratt, Kan., has sold his interest in the 
Pratt Machine Shops, and Mawdsley & Mawdsley are now 


the sole proprietors. 

The directors of the Provident Association, Topek», Kan. 
will start a box factory on the corner of Fourth and Jack. 
son streets for the purpose of furnishing employment to 
men and boys temporarily out of work. 

G. W. Hill & Sons, Pittsburg, Kan., have built an ex- 
tension to their marble plant and will install a 3-ton ste] 
traveling crane and a runway, 175 ft. 

At a fire which took place October 7, over one-third of 
the American Metal Company’s large plant near La Harpe, 
Kan., was destroyed. The loss will run up far iuto the 
thousands. The cause of the fire is unknown. 

Three of the large mills of the E. I. Dupont de Nemours 
Powder Company, located 5 miles north of Columbus, Kan. 
were blown up October 7. Over 1000 bbls. of powder were 
destroyed. The loss is over $25,000. 

The Tulsa Stock Yards & Commission Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., will erect and equip a large institution at T'amaha, 
Okla. It will be located along the line of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad. Natural gas will be used. 

The plant of the Oklahoma Iron Works, Tulsa, Okla. 
suffered extensive damage by fire October 8. It is the larg- 
est foundry in the city and employs 200 men. 

The elevator of the Independent Grain Company, at 
Weatherford, Okla., was totally destroyed by fire October 
10, causing a loss of $15,000, about two-thirds covered by 
insurance. The cause of the fire is unknown. 

The Jones-Everett Machine Company, Ardmore, Okla, 
has heen organized to do a general machine shop and foundry 
business. The company has installed a 36-in. cupola and 
will purchase other equipment. 





The Northwest 


Sr. Paut, MInn., October 17, 1/10. 

Purchases of «machinery and other apparatus at the 
present time are largely for the account of plants engaged 
in the production of equipment of material for building 
purposes and the construction of large private or public 
works. Along these lines the trade of Northwestern mant- 
facturers, dealers and sales agencies, up to now, has e& 
ceeded expectations, being strongly contrasted with the dis- 
appointing conditions in some other fields of industrial 
progress. Business of all kinds, however, considered as 4 
total, seems to be gradually gaining ground, and the money 
stringency which was threatened some time ago lias nol 
developed, despite the amount of funds needed for movilg 
the crops. For fabricated metal products an excellent de 
mand still exists, and much new business is reported to be 
in prospect for the immediate future. Consequently local 
shops that specialize in such material are buying quite 
freely for their own needs. 

Aside from the sources of inquiry above noted, shop tools 
remain slow of sale. 

Power and electrical machinery is being placed in cot 
siderable quantity, as heretofore, and installations evéely 
where are being hurried forward. There has recently beet 
so much of this work requiring completion that manufactur 
ers find difficulty in securing competent men for erecting 
machinery and placing it in running order. 

The Diamond Iron Works, Minneapolis, has had 2 V 
successful year thus far in the sale of its horizontal resa¥, 
which possesses a number of features that commend it 
users, including an arrangement by means of which the 
table remains stationary and the saw is raised and lowe! 
to cut different thicknesses. 

Lindsay Bros. of Milwaukee, who are among the largest 
dealers of the Northwest in agricultural implements, farm 
engines, &e., have arranged for the construction of a =" 
warehouse in Minneapolis. 


The Carnegie Fuel Company, besides making ‘ 
provements at Superior recently noted in Tie 
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urchased from the Lowry Holding Company, Du- 
property on the water front at West Duluth, 
be utilized for the construction of additional 
handling machinery to provide 1,000,000 tons 

vacity. 

more small pumping units will be required some 
inter at Madison Lake, Minn. 

wer Engineering Company, Minneapolis, has pre- 

port to the city authorities at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
t was engaged for the purpose, outlining plans 

roeleetric plant to be used in municipal lighting 


linneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minnea- 
met with excellent success this year in the sale 
nzel gas producer and engine plants for electric 
lighting service. There are now so many in- 
of these sets at various points in the Northwest 
rvice record of one is quite likely to sell another 
e vicinity. 
utract for another electric generating unit for the 
power plant at Alexandria, Minn., the prime 
which will be an Ideal engine like the one 
installed, has been let to A. L. Ide & Sons, 
Il}. 
iter from Moscow, Idaho, it is stated that a new 
probably be built this fall or in the spring by the 
Mfg. Company, whose works for the production 
's are now inadequate to the demand. 


\lissoula Light & Water Company, Missoula, Mont., 


the electrical plant at Victor, Mont., and is 
' build a line of power stations between Missoula 
ton 


Vestinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company of Pitts- 


is doing a good business in the western end of 
ry through an office maintained in the Lewiston 
it Butte, Mont. 


( issue has been voted at Carter, S. D., to provide 


complete water works system, including pumping 


nd specifications for a new filtration plant were 


completed at Grand Forks, N. D., and decisive 


the matter will be taken shortly. 
any is being organized at Bozeman, Mont., by 
thy and Dr. Carl Schroeter, to erect a gas plant 
ce with the terms of a franchise recently granted. 
issue of $75,000 to pay for the installation of 
is proposed at Lewiston, Mont., and the proba- 
that it will be authorized. A plant is now in 
ias proved inadequate to the needs of the city. 
ill shortly be available at Libby, Mont., for the 
of a municipal water system. 
thern Welding & Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, 
nsidering the establishment in the near future 
plant in Duluth, Minn., but advises that a 
has not been decided upon. The company is 
naking arrangements for the erection of a new 
linneapolis, which it expects to have completed 
st of the year. 
cnmneeteensesieetiing>ieriiamiemesen 


Southern Texas 


AusTIN, Texas, October 14, 1910. 
sual amount of activity in the establishment of 
itility plants and the improvement and enlarge- 
sting ones is taking place in towns and cities all 

Southwest and Mexico. Many towns of com- 
small size are inaugurating modern systems of 
ks and sewers and electric light plants. . This 
iblic improvements is particularly being mani- 
\lexico, where some of the larger cities were not 
‘(l modern utility systems and plants until with- 
few years. The new era of improvements along 
is spread to all parts of that country. One ef- 

to create a large demand for water works and 
chinery and pipe. In southern and southwest- 

Where extensive agricultural development is in 

gtowth of towns has been remarkable in the 
irs, and many of these places have taken steps 
emselves with modern utilities. 

aS Railroad Commission has issued formal no- 
Will take up and consider the proposition of re- 
’ rates applying on steel and iron rails and fas- 
ember 10, It is proposed to establish g maxi- 

$2.10 per ton from Galveston, Texas City, 

‘tt Arthur and Sabine to points in Texas com- 
rritory. 

‘erkana Clay Products Company is making good 

h its plans for the erection of a plant at Texar- 
t $100,000, for the manufacture of bricks and 


\tonia Ice, Water & Electric Company expects 


to have the installation of its new electric light plant at 
Flatonia, Texas, finished by the latter part of November. 

The erection of a plant for the manufacture of fireproof- 
ing material at Houston is under consideration by the Na- 
tional Fireproofing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. It is stated 
that about $100,000 will be invested in the enterprise. 

At an election held at Denison on October 8 it was voted 
that the city shall issue $50,000 of bonds for the purpose of 
extending and improving the water works system. It is 
planned to install new machinery in addition to laymg new 
mains, 


The town of Marion, Texas, is arranging to install a 
water supply system. ‘The water will be pumped into a 
standpipe to be located at an elevated point on the Guada- 
lupe River, six miles from town, and the water brought in 
through a pipe line that will be laid that distance. 


The glass plant that is being constructed at Texarkana 
by the Texas Glass Company will cost about $75,000, The 
company has a capital stock of $100,000, 

The City Council of New Braunfels, Texas, has taken 
preliminary steps toward the installation of a hydroelectric 
plant on the Comal River, near town, and to erect a new 
pumping plant and station for the water works system. A 
dam will be constructed across the river to form a reser- 
voir from which the initial power for generating the elec- 
trical energy will be obtained. Another standpipe will be 
erected to hold a reserve supply of water for the town. 


It is announced by E. H. Young, Galveston, whose large 
cottonseed grinding and crushing plant in that city was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, that he will rebuild it, but that he 
has not definitely decided whether he will locate it at Gal- 
veston, Texas City or Port Arthur. 

P. W. Quiney, construction quartermaster of the United 
States Army, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, is receiving bids 
for the construction of a 300,000-gal. steel tank and trestle 
and an extension of the water distributing system at that 
military post. 

Arrangements are being made by the City Council of 
Lubbock, Texas, for the construction of a water works plant 
and distributing system. KE. L. Dalton of Dallas, is the 
engineer who is in charge of the proposed improvement. 

The Lueders Water Supply Company has adopted plans 
for the construction of a water works plant and distributing 
system for Lueders, Texas. The water supply will be ob- 
tained from a reservoir to be formed by the construction 
of a dam across Cottonwood Creek. 

The Pecos Light & Ice Company will enlarge its plant 
at Pecos, Texas. Considerable machinery will be installed, 

The Temple Iron Works has made arrangements for the 
removal of its plant from Temple, Texas, to San Angelo. A 
site and a cash bonus was given the company by San Angelo 
to obtain the new industry. 

The Pecos & Toyah Lake Irrigation Company, which was 
recently organized with a capital stock of $1,500,000, has 
adopted plans for the construction of a large system of irti- 
gation near Pecos, Texas. The main canal will be 65 miles 
long and will provide a water supply for irrigating about 
22.000 acres of land. Among the stockholders in this com- 
pany are F. E. Dobbins, Charles A. Loomis and L. 1. Baker 
of Kansas City, Mo., and Frederick W. Taylor of Lincoln, 
Neb. 

The municipal authorities of Elkhart, Texas, are arrang- 
ing to issue bonds for the construction of a water works 
system and electric light plant. 

A peanut factory is being installed at Nixon, Texas, by 
Dew Brothers of that place. 

The City Council of Hearne, Texas, will soon submit 
to the vote of the people of that place the proposition to 
issue bonds for the construction of a water works plant and 
distributing system. 

K. MacKinzie, Chicago, is organizing a company at 
Luling, Texas, for the erection of a creamery at that place. 

The contract for the construction of a steel viaduct 
across the Trinity River and bottoms to connect Dallas and 
the Oak Cliff suburb has been let by the city to Bernard 
Corrigan, Kansas City, Mo., for $425,000. 

The Toyah Valley Alfalfa Milling Company is erecting a 
new alfalfa mill at Balmorhea, Texas, at a cost of $25,000. 
The mill is built of steel throughout and is of 50-ton ca- 
yacity. 

’ William Heinz, Nara Visa, N. M., contemplates erecting 
a large pickle plant at Tucumeari, N. M. 

The Alamogordo Water Power Company of Alamogordo, 
N. M., will install a hydroelectric plant of 800 hp. in Box 
Canyon, near Highrolls. It will construct transmission lines 
to several points in that section and furnish power to indus- 
tries and farmers. 

R. L. Knowles and associates of Farmington, N. M., have 
adopted plans for the construction of an ice and cold storage 
plant at Farmington. They will also make improvements to 
their electric light and power plant. 

J. E. Collins, Tucson, Ariz., is making good progress with 
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his plans for the installation of an electric light and power 
plant at Benson, Ariz. 

Weaber & Sherkan, Lancaster, Pa., are having plans 
prepared for a sausage factory which they will erect at 
Juarez, Mexico, at a cost of $50,000. 

The Mayo River Power & Land Company has had sur- 
veys made and adopted plans for the erection of three large 
hydroelectric plants in Mexico. One of the proposed plants 
will be situated on the Mayo River in the State of Sonora, 
another on the Humaya River in the State of Sinaloa and 
the third on the Santiago River in the territory of Tepic. 
The three plants will have an aggregate capacity of 300,000 
hp. It is stated that the company has contracted to provide 
electric power for operating the mountain division of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico, that is now being con- 
structed down the Pacific Coast of that country and across 
the Sierra Madres to Orendain, where it will connect with 
the National Railways of Mexico. The Mayo River Power 
& Land Company’s principal office is in Denver, Colo. 

The Valley Reservoir & Canal Company, Chapin, Texas, 
will soon let the contract for the installation of a large 
pumping plant. ‘The main canal of this company is now 
being constructed. When finished the system of irrigation 
will furnish water for about 200,000 acres in the lower 
valley of the Rio Grande. 


The Farther Central West 


OmAHA, NEB., October 17, 1910. 

While buying at the present time is chiefly from the gen- 
eral industrial field, metal working plants are coming into 
the market more and more for machinery, material and sup- 
plies, with the result that jobbers and dealers in the sev- 
eral lines have recently put forth greater efforts to secure 
business than was observable last month, when conditions 
were not felt to be ripe for any very strenuous selling cam- 
paign. Railroad purchases are also becoming a feature of 
the situation. These have thus far been chiefly for the ac- 
count of storekeepers’ stocks and the repair outfits of the 
various terminals and junctions or division headquarters; 
but it has a very appreciable effect in encouraging general 
activity owing to the close connection existing between all 
railroad work and other phases of the industrial life of this 
section, 

The Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has the contract for an elevated steel tank of 70,000 
gal. and other equipment for the municipal water system to 
be installed at Oakley, Kan. 

The Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works, Dubuque, Iowa, 
will furnish three large steel hull vessels for Government 
service on the lower Missouri River. 

The Park Dam Company, recently organized at Eldora, 
fowa, is planning the construction of a hydroelectric plant 
to furnish power and lighting for that community and indus- 
tries in the vicinity. 

It is reported from Mason City, Iowa, although without 
confirmation, that the Upper Iowa Power Company will in- 
stall at Decorah an electric generating unit of 600 kw.. in 
order to provide operating current centracted for by a Mis- 
souri corporation which will develop iron mines in the vi- 
cmity. 

The Waterloo Malleable Iron Works, Waterloo, Iowa, is 
laying the foundations for the additions to its plant, com- 
prising of the grey iron foundry 100 ft., malleable iron 
foundry 100 ft. and machine shop 80 ft., besides smaller 
buildings to be used for various purposes in the operation 
of the establishment. 

Construction contracts covering a three-story packing 
house, 100 x 150 ft., the machinery in which will be driven 
by electric motors, are to be let about November 1, by the 
Corn Belt Packing Company, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 

N. A. Nasby and others have organized the Bode, Heat. 
Light & Power Company, at Bode, Iowa, to establish a 
public service plant. The initial installation will be an 
acetylene plant, for which the contract has already been 
placed. : 

It is reported on what appears to be authentic informa- 
tion that the Ideal Irrigation Rotary Pump Company will 
build a manufacturing plant in Omaha, Neb. The company’s 
headquarters are now at Seattle, Wash., where offices are 
maintained in the Henry Building. 

The expenditure of $20,000 for the city pumping system 
has been authorized at Superior, Neb. 

Work is about to start on the construction of the new 
plant of the Nebraska Portland Cement Company, Superior, 
Neb. 

Parham & Harris, St. Anthony, Idaho, have taken the 
contract for nine steel and concrete highway bridges to be 
erected in the vicinity of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

The new electrochemical ore reduction plant of the 
Western Metals Company, Georgetown, Colo., which is be- 
ing completely equipped with machinery especially designed 





for it by the General Electric Company, Schenecta N. Y. 
will probably be ready to operate about December | Some 
additional auxiliary apparatus is likely to be need luring 
the winter. 

The Walker Sheet Metal Company, Council Blufs, Lowg. 


is erecting a new factory for the manufacture of shevt metal 
goods of all kinds. The company is in the market jor stee| 


cornice brake, gap shears and a gasoline engine ani! miscel- 
laneous tinners’ tools. 

The First Implement & Automobile Company, Vinton, 
Iowa, is erecting a new factory building 50 x 100 ft., on 
story. Details of equipment to be purchased have jot been 
decided upon, but the company advises it will need a heat- 
ing plant. 

The town of Corydon, Iowa, water and sewer bond issue 
of $45,000 has been placed. 

A five-story flour mill, a large elevator, warehouse, &c, 
belonging to the estate of John Siebel, Oskaloosa, [a., were 
destroyed by fire October 10, due to spontaneous combustion, 
The loss is over $50,000. 

The recently completed electric light plant at Allerton, 
lowa, was totally destroyed by fire October 6, with a loss 
estimated at $8000. 

The Woodruff-Kray Company, Davenport, Iowa, will in 
vest $5000 of its capital in Arkansas, to establish a ney 
stove factory. Charles Deman of Marked Tree, Ark., is to 
be the agent of the company in Arkansas. 

The plant of the Sterling Box Mfg. Company, located 
at East Fourth and Vine streets, Des Moines, Lowa, has 
been purchased by the lowa Box & Lumber Company. Tle 
new owners of the plant were recently incorporated, and 
will continue the operation of the factory. 

The Des Moines Saw Mill Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been incorporated by Grover C. Hubbell, D. D. Lang 
ton and Verne Clark. The company will erect a_ building 
at West Ninth and Vine streets and install it with ma 
chinery, giving the plant a capacity of 6,000,000 ft. of lum- 
ber annually. Wood for furniture and fixtures and egg 
packing boxes will be turned out. 

The gas manufacturing department of the Tremont, Neb. 
Gas & Eleetric Light Company, was gutted by fire October 
8. The loss was $1000, covered by insurance. 


North Pacific Coast 


PorTLAND, ORE., October 14, 110. 

The requirements of hydroelectric power developments, 
both for construction work and plant equipment, ar 
again becoming prominent in the machinery market of this 
territory, owing to the number of plants that have recently 
been brought to the stage of progress in which one or the 
other is néedéd. In quite a few instances the purchase of 
water turbines, governors, generators and exciter units, X. 
will be required before the new year. Eastern manufactur 
ers have some of their best men on the ground, and the él 
gineering details are being very carefully worked out. The 
closing of the larger contracts will, however, take plac 
mainly in Chicago, New York, Boston or Montreal, wher 
the groups of capital principally interested are centered. — 

In the line of general industrial buying the situation 
shows no essential change from what has been reported 
during the past two or three weeks. Metal working plants 
continue to do a good business, and the prospects for the 
coming month are most encouraging. 

The work of enlarging the shops of the Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Company at La Grande, Ore., is to begin this 
month, the construction contract having already been let. 

Some additional power machinery may be required be- 
fore spring by the Eastern Oregon Light & Power (ol 
pany, La Grande, Ore., in consequence of a decision to buil 
an extension of the traction lines under its control. This 
company represents a consolidation of a number of public 
service corporations in that vicinity. 

An electric power and lighting plant to be operated by 
the municipality is among the possibilities at Spokane, 
Wash., where the matter is under consideration by ‘ 
authorities. 

The plant of the Carman Mfg. Company, Tacoma, 
cently suffered loss from fire, but it did not affect an) of 
the operating departments and there is no equipment that 
will need to be replaced. 

The Standard Iron & Wire Works, Seattle, is having * 
good rum of business this fall in ornamental work for me 
eantile and other business buildings. 

At a meeting recently held in Spokane, Wash., 





re 


the Com 


stitution Mining & Milling Company was organired © 
operate the Constitution mine at Kellogg, Idaho. Het! 


S. Gilbert of that place is one of the principal incorporate™ 
and may be addressed for information as to any new ™® 
chinery needed. 

The Washington Steel & Bolt Company. Tdmonds 
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THE MACHINERY MARKETS 





W _ is preparing to extend its plant and install addi- 
quipment, none of which appears to have been as 
ntracted for. It is stated that orders now on hand 
operating the plant with full shifts both day and 
The past year has shown an extremely large in- 
in business and much more can readily be obtained 

ie enlarged facilities are available. 
Eb. Fryer & Co., Seattle, are the agents in this terri- 
- the Kinnear rolling steel doors, which are coming 
into use in industrial plants as a means of fire pro- 


hop building, 40 x 45 ft., will be completed this fall 

Western Mill Company, Seattle. Practically all of 
iipment needed has been provided for. 

H. Lynch and D. E. Servis are reported to have 
ized at Elma, Wash., the Olympic Railway & Power 
Company, one of the objects of which will be to establish 

tral power station to supply electric current to manu- 
‘ing plants in the vicinity. 

Contracts are now being let for the structural iron and 
stee] work of a large new general storage. plant to be built 

Seattle by the West Coast Heating Company. 

the Olympic Foundry Company, Seattle, has thus far 
this season maintained a heavy output of iron castings, and 

rospects for business during the next few months are 
good. 

Work on the new steam heating plant of the Eugene 
Heating & Power Company, Eugene, Ore., which was tempo- 
rarily halted by a difference with the contractor, is being 
esumed, and arrangements for the installation of boilers will 

made shortly. 

The new machine shop now being built in Seattle by 

luget Sound Machinery Depot will be equipped with 
a very complete line of modern tools, motor-driven, and 


served throughout its length by a large traveling crane. 
\n electric power and lighting plant will be purchased 


for the new eight-story steel frame building which Frank 
McDermott is to erect in Seattle at the corner of Second 
and Pike streets. 

It is reported from Victoria, B. C., that the Complex 
Ore Reduction Company of that place will build a zinc 
smelter at Nelson, B. C. 

Watson Bros., Victoria, B. C., are building a steamer 
for the Alaskan trade which will be propelled by a large 
gas ne engine, 

rhe Chehalis Fire Door Company, Chehalis, Wash., is 

ting a new plant at McCleary, Wash., to be operated in 

ection with the Henry McCleary Timber Company, 
the mills of which the company secures its entire lum- 
supply. It is the intention of the company to move 
ie machinery and equipment which it now has in operation 
is plant in Chehalis and make such additions as are 
essary to practically double its present output of 1000 
rs per day. The company will also erect a new ware- 
125 x 450 ft., which will be built alongside and 
hed to the factory building. All machinery will be 
ited by direct connected electric motors. 
—_—_»--—————_—_— 


Interior Canada 


WINNIPEG, October 15, 1910. 
he men behind the recently organized Western Steel & 
Company, Ltd., are Charles Baskerville, merchant; D. 
lbingwall, wholesale jeweler; Alexander Simmers, agent ; 
(. IP. Banning, physician, and others, all of Winnipeg, and 
ity will be the headquarters of the concern. 


in the awful fire that has raged in the Rainy River 
rict the Jumber mill of the Rat Portage Lumber Com- 
Ltd., at Rainy River, said to be the largest plant of 
kind in Canada, was burned to the ground. The loss 
‘ mill and the lumber and timber in the vicinity has 
‘enormous. The company is a very strong one and it is 
y that steps will be taken at once to erect a new plant, 
much new machinery will be required. Several smaller 
son the United States side of the river were also burned, 
is it is about the best timber centre in the interior of 
Continent it is certain that several new mills will be 
ed in the near future to replace the mills destroyed. 
Cameron, of Winnipeg, is the president of the Rat 
tage Lumber Company, Ltd. 
is said that the Big River Lumber Company, Ltd., at 
River, Saskatchewan, will use even more logging ma- 
'y than the Prince Albert Liimber Company, Ltd., 
1 has about the largest mill in that province. The 
of the Big River Company was finished just recently, 
various articles of machinery are still being installed. 
(he Canadian Northern Railway will erect a 30-stall 
(| house in St. Boniface, Manitoba. 
‘he Walsh Sash & Door Company, New Westminster, 
‘.. is planning the erection of a new factory, with a 
‘city of 1000 doors per day. 


The Hallman & Penniston Machinery Company, Van- 
couver, B. C., has supplied the boiler, saw carriage and 
edger for the Bailey Lumber Company’s new mill at Port 
Hammond, B. C. 

a a 


Government Purchases 


WasHIneaTon, D. C., October 18, 1910. 

The Paymaster-General, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., will open bids October 25 under schedule 2969, class 
51, for one high speed friction saw. 

Bids will be opened October 25 at the office of the Con- 
structing Quartermaster, War Department, New London, 
Conn., for the construction of a pumping station at Fort 
Terry, N. Y., including buildings, pumps, gasoline engine, 
well connections, &c. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, D. C., 
circular 608, calls for bids, to be opened October 27, for 
furnishing the following supplies: 


Class 3.—-One washer cutting machine. 


Class 4.—-One portable grinder and six extra wheels. 


Bids were opened September 21 by the Inspector of the 
Second Lighthouse District, Boston, Mass., for installing oil 
engines and air compressors on light vessels Nos. 3 and 4, 
as follows: 


Richard T, Green Company, $3490 each; Bertelsen & Peter- 
son Engineering Company, $3650 each; Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company, $4200; Lockwood Mfg. Company, $5645 each. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, opened 
bids October 10, under Canal circular 6GOSA, for furnishing 
belt conveyors and boring machines, as follows: 


Class 1.—Two troughing belt conveyors, 36 in.—Bidder 4, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, $2990 ; 5, Link-Belt Com- 
pany. Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa., $4540; 6, Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, New York, $3639.30; 7, Motley, Green & Co., New 
York, $3725.84; 8. Robins Conveyor Belt Company, New York, 
$4276; 9, Weller Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill, $3800. 


Bids were opened October 11 at the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, as follows: 


Class 1.—-One motor driven blower—Bidder 63, Harron, 
Ricark & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $1210; 97, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1737; 49, R. W. Geldert, New 
York, $1224; 112, P. H. & F. M. Roots Company, New York, 
$1224: 122, B. F.. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 
$1500 

Class 61.—One flat turret lathe—Bidder 70, Jones & Lamson 
Machine Company, Springfield, Vt., $1536; 101, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York, $2938 ; 143, Warner & Swaysey Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, $1200. 

Class ¢62.—One flat turret lathe—Bidder 70, Jones & Lamson 
Machine Company, Springfield,‘ Vt., $1725; 101, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York $2747 ; 143, Warner & Swaysey Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, $1885. 

Class 62.-—Three geared head lathes—Bidder 42, Fairbanks 
Company. Washington, D. C., $768, $785, $802 and $840; 51, 
Garvin Machine Company, New York, $770, $785 and $810; 67, 
Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., $960: 77, P. J. 
Kemp, Baltimore, Md., $859 and $587; 97, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $960; 101, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New 
York, $810; 125, Springfield Machine Tool Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, $793 and $819. 

Class 64.—One No. 2 wire feed screw machine—Bidder 5, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R, 1., $582.13; 42, 
Fairbanks Company, Washington. D. C., $490 and $425; 77, 
P. Jd. Kemp, Baltimore, Md., $441.50 and $516.50. 

Class 71.—One combination turret lathe—Bidder 70, Jones 
& Lamson Machine Company. Springfield, Vt., $1950; 109, Pratt 
& Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., $2578. 

Class 81.—One motor driven engine lathe—Bidder 67, Hendey 
Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., $1083; 77, P. J. Kemp, 
Baltimore, Md., $780; 109, Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, 
Conn., $1339. 

Class 91.—Two stoker steam engines—Bidder 46, G. & W. 
Mfg. Company, New Yerk, $293; 54, Griscom-Spencer Company, 
New York, $283 and $125; 97, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $297: 122, B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 
$300. 

' Class 101.—One sensitive drill press—-Bidder 77, P. J. Kemp, 
Baltimore. Md., $174.75 and $189.75; 97, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, £550. 


2 

The Treasury Department has issued regulations 
allowing the usual drawback of duty on the exporta- 
tion of Weston direct chaiti hoists, capacity 4%, Ya, 1, 
1%4, 2, and 3 tons each; Weston geared hoists, capacity 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, and 12 tons each; hoist chains; and 
tire chains, manufactured by Clinton H. Hobbs, Boston, 
Mass., from imported materials. In liquidation, the 
regulations provide that the quantities of imported 
materials which may be taken as the bases for allow- 
ance of drawback may equal the quantities used as 
declared in the drawback entry after official verifica- 
tion of exported quantities, provided they shall not 
exceed the quantities shown in the sworn abstract. 
In the case of tire chains a wastage allowance shall 
be made not to exceed 12 per cent. of the quantity of 
imported chain appearing therein. No wastage shal} 
be allowed in connection with the other articles. 
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Canada’s Electrical Developments 


Ontario’s Cheap Hydro-Electric Power from 
Niagara 


Toronto, October 14.—In a recent issue of The 
Iron Age mention was made of the fact that Berlin, 
Ont., had received from the falls of Niagara the first 
current over the transmission line of the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission. On Tuesday of this week the 
turning on of the power in that town was celebrated. 
Sir James Whitney, Premier of the Province, assisted 
by Adam Beck,-chairman of the commission, inaugu- 
rates the new service. Berlin being the first munici- 
pality to be actually supplied with power under the 
Government scheme, the occasion was one that called 
forth more than local enthusiasm. Special trains ran 
from Toronto and large numbers of people gathered 
from other towns and cities. There was a half-holiday 
in the town, the streets presented a gay appearance, 
several bands played, and 10,000 people assembled at 
the ceremonies. At night there was a monster ban- 
quet, to which 500 persons representing the Govern- 
ment and the several municipalities in the power union 
were invited. All the dishes at the banquet were 
cooked by electricity transmitted from Niagara Falls. 
Speeches were made by the Premier and by the chair- 
man of the commission, who reviewed the history of 
the Government’s power policy, the marking out there- 
of, and the numerous difficulties overcome. The people 
were asked to rejoice that they were no longer de- 
pendent on foreign coal. 

Hardly less than an industrial revolution will be 
wrought if the. power scheme answers to the Govern- 
ment’s expectations, and if the prospects it now pre- 
sents to most minds are realized. The rates the com- 
mission has been quoting to municipalities are far be- 
low those at which power can be generated in sep- 
arate factories. The changing from steam plants to 
electrical equipment would seem to be a sure and great 
economy. Berlin is a factory town. The municipal- 
ity has for some time owned and operated a power 
and lighting plant, coal being used for the production 
of power. Its experience with this undertaking has 
not been satisfactory, but now that electricity from 
Niagara Falls is to be supplied at a much lower cost, 
the expenses will be greatly reduced and customers 
will get the benefit of the reduction. 


The Transmission Lines 


he transmission system is not yet quite finished, 
though it is being rapidly brought to competition. It 
now reaches most of the towns and cities in the cir- 
cuit, and is likely to be at all of them before they are 
respectively quite ready to receive power, the build- 
ing of their internal distributing plants seeming to go 
on less rapidly than the construction of the transmis- 
sion system. At the power house at Niagara Falls 
the power is received directly from the dynamos of 
the Ontario Power Company, which has the contract 
to supply the Hydro-Electric Commission. Under its 
contract with the commissfon the company is to be pre- 
pared to supply not less than 8000 hp. and not more 
than 100,000 hp., the price to be $9.40 per horsepower 
delivered at Niagara Falls, unless the total quantity 
taken is more than 25,000 hp., when the price is to be 
$9. The agreement is for a 10-year period, and con- 
tains provisions for its renewal, if desired by the com- 
mission, for two subsequent 10-year periods. De- 
livered at the Niagara Falls power house of the com- 
mission, the power is to have a tension of 2300 volts. 
There it is stepped up and transmitted at 120,000 volts. 
This is the highest voltage at which electricity is any- 
where transmitted over so extensive an area. 

The contract for building the transmission system 
from Niagara Falls was given by the commission: to 


October 20, 910 
the McGuigan Construction Company in Nove. jer. 
1908. The work, now nearly completed, is to -ost 
$1,270,000 for the 298 miles extended over. v0- 
‘thirds of the towers are in place. Besides the of 
constructing the transmission lines, $1,200,000 h. | to 
be expended on the step-up station at Niagara |-\ls, 
the controlling station at Dundas, and the trans: rm 
ers and interswitching stations at other points. his 


work is also near completion. Further, $400,000 had 
to be paid for right of way, $150,000 for the building 
of distributing lines and $160,000 for insulators. &c. 
The total outlay necessary to bring the commiss'on’s 
plant into existence is $3,300,000, the estimate being 
$200,000 more than that. About 1000 miles of alum- 
inum wire is used. 

Nearly everything used in the system was pro- 
duced in Canada, Canadian works, or Canadian 
branches of American works getting the contracts for 
material and equipment. A double circuit line runs 
from the step-up station at Niagara Falls to Dundas, 
where the central! distributing station stands. [rom 
there the system branches in three directions—one line 
running northeast to Toronto; one running directly 
west through Woodstock to London; the third run- 
ning northwestward to Guelph, and thence westward 
and south to meet the second branch at London. [rom 
London the system proceeds to St. Thomas, and is to 
be extended to Windsor, whence power is to be cabled 
across to Detroit. The line has a safety relay switch 
system that is in use nowhere else. 


A Co-operative Municipalities’ Undertaking 


This public power policy rests on the co-operative 
principle, the parties co-operating being not individ- 
uals or private corporations, but municipalities, some 
of which are cities, some towns and others villages. 
The province, through the agency of the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission, simply manages the business 
for the municipal group concerned, and makes the 
financial arrangements, which arrangements involve 
the pledging of the provincial credit for the bonds 
issued. The rates charged by the commission are cal- 
culated to cover the whole outlay on purchase, operat- 
ing and maintenance account and provide for the 
charges on account of interest and sinking fund, the 
latter charges holding for 30 years, when the bonds 
mature and are paid off and the plant becomes the un- 
encumbered property of the partnership of municipali- 
ties. The larger the number of municipalities asso 
ciated together as takers of power from the commission 
throughout the area of the transmission system, the 
lower will be the price of power. Windsor’s recent 
inclusion with a demand swollen in Detroit’s behalf 
lowers the rate for all the parties. 

Twenty-one municipalities have signed contracts to 
take power under this arrangement. Besides the 2! 
now in the scheme, 19 other municipalities traversed 
by the lines have voted in favor of joining, and all 
that remains is action by their respective municipal 
councils. It is expected that the number of municipali- 
ties embraced will be materially increased by the time 
the system is working throughout its present member- 
ship. It is also predicted with confidence that their 
present collective demand for power will be multiplied 
in a very few years. 

One early result of cheap power in that popt- 
lous and productive region of the richest province 10 
Canada will be a marked increase in the electric 
railway mileage, interurban as well as intraurban. 
very great development of industries is looked tor. 
The system favors the growth of business and tewns 
from small industrial beginnings, as power will be 
supplied to municipalities and customers in large | 
extremely small amounts. Thus, places where ‘! 
largest demand that could be mustered would be t0° 
small to induce private enterprise to go into the pow¢t 
business will be able to supply themselves cheaply with 
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1s they want, and the small manufacturers 
hom that little is distributed will have a chance 
ip gradually. 


A Regenerator of Industry 


nterest of manufacturers in’ the Govern- 
wer policy has grown because their faith has 
ith the prdgress of the scheme toward full 
n. That hydro-electric power can be supplied 
to manufacturers at not more than half the 
ost appears to be all but a proud fact. The 
of the commissioner’s engineer is received 
reserve view that it is seen that the trans- 
lant can be finished for less than the amount 
set for it. Manufacturers who would not prom- 
row out their engines and metal motors will 
ackward in making such changes when the 
les to renew worn out motive plant. Many 
their way to making the change as soon as 
icipal distribution system is ready to supply 
m the hydro-electric commissioner’s delivery 
motor installation and electrical equipment 
ifacturing plant account the demand is ex- 
te become active throughout the region covered 
public transmission system. Manufacturers in 
Ontario find the present charges on power account un- 
coal used for the production of power is all 
The only run of the mine on bituminous 
2 cents per ton under the general tariff, and 
under the general tariff that any can be im- 
ported, as British coal, to which the preferential duty 
f 53 cents a ton would apply, cannot be brought to 
Ontar If it could, surely Nova Scotia coal could, 
Scotia coal is never seen in this Province. 
us stock coal that will pass through a three- 
screen is admitted from the United States at 
[4 cents a ton, but it has limited usefulness in industry. 
Ontat anufacturers do not relish the idea of pay- 
ts a ton on so necessary an import as coal, 
perceive that their doing so does not en- 
iluce Canadian coal producers to supply the 
market. The riciprocity negotiations now 
be entered upon may result in the removal 
al duty. But even with that import off the 
manufacturer would not be able to make 
om coal nearly so cheaply as he can get it 
Hydro-Electric Commission. 

berlin celebration there were many exhibits 
al machinery and supplies made by the prin- 

tario manufacturers of such articles. 


CAS: 
——_»+-e___-- 


ew wire rod mill of the Jones & Laughlin 
npany, at Aliquippa, Pa., is equipped with 16 
10 and 12 in. rolls, and has an annual capac- 
out 100,000 gross tons of wire rods. The wire 
epartment of the plant has 104 wire drawing 
raws wire from 7-16 in. to No, 20 gauge in- 
nd can make about 60,000 tons of wire an- 
‘he wire nail department has r1o machines, 
make about 600,000 kegs of nails annually. 
rod department was started in August, and 
lrawing and wire nail departments are to be- 
8 tions about November 15. 


of the Clark Steel Car Company, Pitts- 
e been in communication With Youngstown, 
ers with a view of building a steel car plant 
e. It is stated the concern desires a loca- 
uient to steel plants, from whom a supply of 
secured. 


Vittsburgh Malleable Iron Company, Pitts- 
‘s declared a quarterly dividend of 2% per 
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Air Supply for Foundry Cupolas 


Blast Pressure, Thickness of Coke Bed, Tuyere 
Area and Other Factors 


In Stahl und Eisen, Nos. 9, 14 and 17, 1910, install- 
ments appear of a long article on the air supply nec- 
essary for melting with the cupola. It is by George 
Buzek of Trzynietz. He begins by saying that the ob- 
ject of blowing air into the cupola in ordinary melting 
practice is to promote as complete and rapid a con- 
sumption of the coke as possible, thereby attaining a 
violent development of heat, and in consequence rap- 
idly melting and strongly overheating the molten 
metal. From the theoretical figures on the heat devel- 
opment of carbon when burned to either carbonic acid 
or carbonic oxide, we note that when compared with 
the maximum effect when all the carbon goes to car- 
bonic acid, a mixture of half and half of the two gases 
has already lost 35 per cent. of the heating value of the 
fuel. If all is carbonic oxide the loss from the theoret- 
ical will be 70 per cent. Hence the necessity of ob- 
taining a more or less perfect combustion in the cupola, 
of watching the cross section in the melting zone, the 
blast and the coke conditions. 


Is CO or CO, Formed First? 


There are two theories in regard to the combustion 
of coke in a cupola: 1, That the carbon is turned at 
ence to carbonic oxide, and this combining with more 
free oxygen makes more or less carbonic acid; 2, that 
the carbon is at once converted to carbonic acid and 
then by subsequent solution of more carbon becomes 
carbonic oxide. The latter is the more generally ac- 
cepted. The first theory is based upon the observation 
that only in the case of an ideal contact of oxygen and 
carbon is it possible to get carbonic acid, and this is 
only possible when the fuel is in the form of a gas. 
Again, as the specific gravity of carbon in the solid 
state is 5000 times as great as that of oxygen, there 
can be no pretense of an intimate mixture or contact, 
as is necessary to form the carbonic acid in question. 
This gas, by the way, is supposed to be unstable at high 
temperatures. 

Experiments made by Beckerts in this direction 
have shown that the maximum of carbonic acid is con- 
tained in the products of combustion when they are be- 
tween 950 and 1300 degrees F. As the temperature 
rises the carbonic acid percentage recedes until at 1800 
degrees it is nil. Since the temperature before the 
tuyeres is higher than this, it might be argued that car- 
bonic oxide is formed at once. 

In regard to the more generally accepted theory 
of a carbonic acid formation at first, it may be said that 
all experiments along this line have been made with 
the producer rather than the cupola. Thus, in a pub- 
lication by Schoemann analyses are given of gases 
taken from different hights of a producer, which show 
that at the blast entrance the percentage of carbonic 
acid was 15, the CO 9.7, and the N 75. 3. At 10 in. 
above this point the figures ran 0.2, 34.1 and 65.7, and 
the temperature was 2550 degrees F. As the hight 
rises the relation remains practically constant, but the 
temperature drops slowly. These results would indi- 
cate that the carbonic acid disappears quite rapidly in 
the process of gas making. 


Blast Pressure and Coke Bed 


Now, whichever of these theories is correct, the 
fact remains that in cupola practice a maximum of car- 
bonic acid and minimum of carbonic oxide is desirable ; 
in fact, necessary. Hence it should be the aim of the 
operator to work accordingly. If we recollect the thin 
bed of coke in the zone of combustion and the speed 
of the gases passing through it, we will find them to 
take only 1-40 sec. doing this, with all the molecular 
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changes to operate and in a very confined space at 
that. In former times, when cupolas were operated 
like blast furnaces—with high blast pressures and 
heavy coke burdens—the melting was slow and only 
carbonic oxide was produced. Increasing the quantity 
of air and reducing the pressure corrected this trouble, 
particularly when the proper ratio of cupola cross sec- 
tion with air quantity was struck. To get this the 
author wants only so much air blown in as will burn 
the coke at the tuyeres and convert any carbonic oxide 
just above them to carbonic acid. If more air is used 
the melting zone goes up; if less, then the cupola will 
run cold independent of the amount of coke charged. 
The author takes the position that for each cupola a 
given time requires a given amount of air constantly, 
independent of the size of the coke bed. He admits, 
however, after an elaborate calculation, that the rate 
of melting is dependent upon the thickness of the bed 
at all times. 

Taking the cases where either more or less than 
the right amount of air is used, we have in the former 
a consumption of just so much oxygen as will burn 
up the coke properly, and the excess will be found in 
the cupola gases passing off. The speed of the air is 
such that all the carbonic oxide is burned to carbonic 
acid, and no time is left for the carbonic acid to take 
up more carbon, and hence the highest temperature 
probable, and good melting is done. 

If too little air is used incomplete combustion takes 
place, air and coke being in contact too long. Car- 
bonic oxide is formed and a cold run is the conse- 
quence. Hence the advisability of a good excess of air 
over the requirements. If it were possible to cool the 
gases suddenly just above the melting zone they would 
show a greater freedom from carbonic oxide. This 
may be done as a half-way measure by putting in 
heavy iron charges and letting these run as low as may 
be dared without burning the iron. This has its dis- 
advantages, and hence the introduction of a second 
row of tuyeres to burn up any carbonic oxide that has 
passed up above the bed. Unfortunately an injudicious 
use of this second row means the formation of another 
melting zone, with a lot of other difficulties. The 
author therefore condemns upper tuyeres, holding that 
all advantages coming from increased melting rates 
thereby are merely the result of extra amounts of air 
introduced and not through the burning of any car- 
bonic oxide. 


Hight of the Charging Door 


In regard to the size of the tuyeres the author hglds 
that for small cupolas one-eighteenth of the cross sec- 
tion is proper, and for large ones half of this is suffi- 
cient. When there is danger of rapid bunging up, the 
tuyere area can be made as large as 20 to 50 per cent. 
of the cross section. The hight of the cupola from 
spout to charging door is regarded as a function of the 
diameter. In fact, the hight should really be taken 
from the melting zone to the charging door to be more 
correct. Coke is a poor conductor of heat, but iron a 
good one. The temperature of the gases leaving the 
coke bed depends upon the hight of the latter. Hence 
if a low melting ratio is used so much coke fills the 
cupola that the metal charged cannot take off all the 
surplus heat it should. Therefore, a high cupola in this 
case. If, on the other hand, a high melting ratio is 
used, the cupola can be lower, as the iron charged is 
larger in surface for absorption of the heat in com- 
parison with the coke charged. If the coke bed is too 
thick the temperature of the gases going up will be 
lower than if this is just right. Charging with long 
pigs requires a higher cupola than with broken pigs 
on account of the readier heat absorption of the latter. 

Again, the longer the cupola is run the higher the 
temperature of the interior, and hence for continuous 
melting the hight of the cupola should be greater than 


for short heats. The author states that the only way, 
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in his estimation, to charge the cupola corre: 








. ; IS to 
keep a constant thickness for the intervening © ke Jay 
ers for any given cupola, and to vary the iro; harge 

. . . ei ” , 
accordingly as hot or cold iron is wanted. Th. present 
way is to vary the coke and fix the iron char: 

s . 
Trade Publications 
Runabout.—Metz Company, Waltham, Mass. Fold r. Con. 


cerned with the 1911 Metz runabout. This car is offered as ee 
nomical, low priced and practical, and easily handled in city 
streets. illustrations and brief specifications are included, 

Gear Shields.—The Ironsides Company, Columbus. Ohio, 
Circular. Concerned with the Ironsides gear shield fo: electric 
railroad use. Tests made on a number of these shields when jn 
use are given and a drawing shows the condition of the gear 


after running 24 miles with an Ironsides gear shield as a lubri. 
cant retainer. 





Pneumatic Riveters.—The Hanna Engineering Works, 
2059 Elston avenue, Chicago, Ill. Instruction book for repair 
men and operators of the Hanna pneumatic compression rivet. 
ers. The text covers practically all the points likely to ariso 
during the erection, operation and repairing of this tool, and 
numerous illustrations are used to supplement the text. Two 
pages of general information on the subject of riveting complete 
the book 

Die-Cast Finished Parts.—H. H. Franklin Mfg. Com 
peny, Syracuse, N. Y. Booklet. Refers to the use of Franklin 
die castings as a substitute for machine finished pieces. In the 
production of these parts molten composition metals are forced 
into steel molds under high pressure and the metal quickly 
cooled, after which the finished casting is removed. This process 
has already been applied to the production of automobile bear. 
ings and parts, and the illustrations give an idea of the wide 
range of work for which it has been used. Among the parts 
shown are those for census tabulating machines, a newspaper 
vending machine, gears, segments used in computing machines, 
parts for soda fountain pumps and a variety of castings for 
telephone and other electrical work. Different points to be noted 
by designers of parts to be made in this way, and specifications 
for the varivus standard Franklin metals are included. 


Automatic Screw Machines.—wNational Sewing Machine 
Company, Belvidere, Ill Catalogue. Size 9 x 12 in.; pages 24. 
Lists the various styles of National automatic screw machines 
for forming, drilling and reaming parts from rods of steel or 
brass automatically A general description of the machines is 
given, followed by illustrations and brief specifications of the 
various machines. The Iron Age, May 26, 1910, contained an i! 
lustrated description of the No. 3 plain automatic National screw 
machine. Space is also given to illustrating a hand shaving ma- 
chine, the tools used on the automatic machines and some of its 
products, 


Motor Trucks.—The American Locomotive Company, 1886 
Broadway, New York City. The 1911 motor truck book. Pe? 
tains to the Aleo truck, for which great economy is claimed 
The different parts of the truck are illustrated and described 
and a number of views show the truck in use transporting vari 
ons materials. Figures of the performance of these trucks {0 
actual service are given. One of the trucks hauling iron pipe 
and fittings exclusively in 52 days traveled 1675 miles and coD- 
sumed 379 gal. of fuel, while the other, which was in express 
service around New York, City, consumed 268 gal. in covering 
1180.9 miles. Brief specifications of the truck complete the 
hook. 





Lifting Magnets and Controllers.—The Electric Cou 
troller & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Pamphlet and circt- 
lar, The former contains facts about lifting magnets and shows 
how a saving in money is effected. ‘The special features of these 
magnets, such as wide separation of terminals, permanence of in- 
sulation and the use of heat radiating ribs on top of the magnet 
case, are described and the text supplemented by illustrations. 
The folder describes the Dinkey ventilated controller made for 
both alternating and direct current circuits in steel mills. The 
controller is illustrated and its special features are pointed = 
in the text surrounding the engraving. The Iron Age, June = 
1910, contained an illustrated description of this controller 

Conveyor Belts._-John J. Ridgway, P. O. Box 1855. New 
York City. Booklet, entitled “ How to Buy Conveyor Belts.” De 
scribes the points to be considered, the three primary ones bel" 
the favric from which the belt is made, the friction adhesion and 
the surface covering. These various points are discussed a 
length and the advantages possessed by the Hinge Edge belts 
brought out. 


Pipe Couplings.—Grip Coupling Company, Morse avenue, 


Ware, Mass. Circular. Shows the Grip couplings for connecting 
pipes without threading. These are designed for pipes carrying 
steam, water, gas, air and chemicals, and are tested to 2400 bh 
per square inch. Three special advantages claimed are that they 
do away with ground joint unions, pipe wrenches and thread: 
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« tools, reduce the amount of labor required by two-thirds 
-eserve the entire tensile strength of the pipe jointed. 
_asoline Traction Engines. — Buffalo Pitts Company, 
B N. Y¥. Pamphlet. Describes and illustrates the com- 
1911 model Triplex gas traction engine, which has been 
ed primarily as a tractor for hauling and plowing, but is 
a lipped with a pulley for driving machinery. In order 
tl e engine can recover speed quickly if the speed is lowered 
porary excess load or other cause, short stroke motors 
al multiplicity of cylinders are used, giving at normal speed 
sulses per minute. Various views of the engine are given, 
nented by a detailed description. 


foundry Chaplets.—The Archibald M. Hall Company, 
594 West Maryland street, Indianapolis, Ind. Folder. Deals 
W fferent sizes of wrought iron chaplets and chaplet stems. 


A if the various sizes made of each and the prices are ap- 


Machinery and Supplies.—Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 


ply Company, Augusta, Ga. Catalogue C. Size 6 x 9 in.; pages 
6o3. Covers an extensive line of machinery and supplies for 
cottonseed oil and flour mills, railroads, machinists, 


niths, contractors, engineers, 
mine The lines included are very 
gine oilers, pipes and fittings, 
belting, hose, 


plumbers and phosphate 
complete and cover en- 
shafting, pulleys, leather and 
mill supplies and machine tools. All of 
the re illustrated and tables of dimensions accompany the en- 
s. There is a 27-page alphabetical index which renders 
the iding of any desired -artic!e comparatively simple, and a 
number of tables of useful information complete the catalogue. 
Sheet Metal Work.—The W. 
Ol Indexed bulletin. Lists all the various kinds of sheet 
metal pieces made by this company. These include elevator 
timber hangers, post caps, bases, wall boxes, 
boxes, barrels, kegs, pails, pans, lockers, stools, 
ing, benches and couplers for air, steam, gas or water hose. 
\rticles for similar purposes are shown on the same sheet and 
brief descriptions and specifications supplement the engravings. 
In addition to the lines shown the company is prepared to exe- 
ute orders for special work. 


gra g 


J. Clark Company, Salem, 


ets, joist or 


factory furniture, 


Electric Furnace for Heating Bars and Billets.— 


The Bailey Mngineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. Catalogue. 
Size 61, x 10 in.; pages 16. Gives general description and speci- 
fications for an electric furnace for heating forging stock, which 


has been designed in response to a demand for low cost electrical 


energy to operate these furnaces. This furnace utilizes the ex 
{ steam from the steam forging hammers, which is led into 
\aust steam turbine direct connected to a generator sup- 
ng the current required by the furnace. This combination 
| to be admirably suited for such service, as in the average 
sufficient exhaust steam is available, which when trans- 
ined into electrical energy by the turbo generator and then 
heat by the furnace will heat all the metal forged under 
ammers. The construction of the furnace is described at 

and there are a number of sectional views. 
Machine Handles.—tThe Cincinnati Ball Crank Company, 
' Plum street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Booklet. Refers to a line 
‘el ball erank handles for machines and compound rests, 
xht machine handies and two ball levers. The different 
es of handles are all illustrated and brief specifications of 
lifferent sizes made are given on the facing pages in tabular 


Steam Hammers.—The Buffalo Foundry & Machine Com- 
Buffalo, N. ¥. Catalogue No. 911. Calls attention to the 
| steam hammers, which are made in a number of different 
and styles. The different models include the double frame 
type and the single frame guide type, both of which are 
' in all sizes, a combined type built in five sizes with falling 
ehts ranging from 100 to 300 Ib., and the open frame built 
our sizes with talling weights ranging from 250 to 1500 Ib. 
four different types are illustrated and brief specifications 
the features of the tools. The special advantages claimed 
iese hammers are the use of a special shock resisting metal, 
grade mechanical construction and a design insuring con- 
us service and economical operation. 
Special Machinery and Tools.—American Die & Tool 
pany, Reading, Pa. Several circulars. Refer to the various 
and pieces of special machinery built by this company, 
i include air drill rivet reamers for boilermakers, shipbuild- 
street car builders and structural ironworkers, punches and 
f all shapes and sizes, the Weiland supplementary carbure- 
‘utomobile transmission gears, a metal saw cutting-off ma- 
and a surface die grinder and grinder head combined with 
table. The carbureter is a device that can be attached to 
float feed model as a permanent fixture and when properly 
sted is said to require no further attention. Two of its spe- 
eatures are making the old carbureter self-priming and 
ig the cold motor in freezing weather on the first complete 
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Steam Boiler Specialties.—A,. W. Cadman Mfg. Com- 

Pittsburgh, Pa, Catalogue No, 10. Refers to a number of 
' Specialties, which include blow-off valves, gauge cocks, 
plug valves and check valves. All of these specialties are 


‘rated and described and tables giving the various sizes are 
nded. 
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The German Iron Market 


BERLIN, October 6, 1910. 

The market shows further improvement. The trading 
on the Diisseldorf Exchange on Friday was marked by a 
firm tendency for pig iron. The advances in prices, corre- 
sponding with the new scale adopted by the syndicate, were 
unusually large. Steelmaking qualities were quoted at 62 
to 63 marks, against 59 to 60 previously: German Bessemer, 
70 marks, against 62 to 63; German foundry, No. 1, 66 
marks, against 65. On the other hand, English hematite 
fell from 85 to 86 marks to 84 to 86 marks under the influ- 
ence of market conditions across the Channel. From Bel- 
gium, too, the weakness previously reported continues. A 
dispatch of to-day’s date from Brussels states that the ex- 
port price of basic bars at Antwerp has just dropped 1 to 
2 shillings the ton, making the minimum price 96 shillings, 
f.o.b. Bar iron and heavy plates also dropped 1 shilling, 
the former to 97 and the latter to 108 shillings. 

The German market is regarded as in a good position. 
The inland demand is visibly increasing. The imports of 
pig iron from England showed a considerable gain last 
month, notwithstanding the fact that the German furnaces 
are turning out more iron than ever befere. Ore prices, 
both home and foreign, remain firm. The long interruption 
of ore production at Bilbao through recent labor troubles, 
carried Spanish ore prices to a high level; since the resump- 
tion of work a slight reaction has ensued, but the price is 
still as high as 2014 to 21 marks for 50 per cent. hematite 
ores delivered at Ruhrort. Considerable quantities of Medi- 


terranean ores were bought in place of Spanish during the 
strike at Bilbao. 


The Steel Trade More Active 


Business in steel for further manufacture has grown 
more active. Consumers are calling for shipments on con- 
tracts at a brisk rate; and the impression created is that the 
manufacturers of finished products are better employed than 
hitherto. Bars are also more active. Dealers have aban- 
doned their waiting policy and are now buying much more 
freely. The export trade in bars is somewhat quieter, but 
manufacturers have succeeded in holding their prices for 
export at 100 to 102 marks. Bar iron is going off briskly; 
the foreign business is done at prices nearly equal to the 
home prices. Considerable work in band iron has come in, 
and the mills are well employed. There is also a very ac- 
tive trade in cold rolled bands, thé price for which has been 
raised to 202.50 marks. Business in skelp for making steel 
tubing is quite active, the manufacturers of the latter hav- 
ing placed orders for supplies to the end of the year. The 
shipbuilders’ lockout has very little effect upon the heavy 
plate trade. Happily the labor difficulty was settled to-day, 
and henceforth ship plates will be called for delivery at a 
hurried pace; the orders in hand are heavy. Wire rods 
have become more active, both home and foreign buying be- 
ing in larger amounts. The Wire Association has just de- 
clared business open for the first quarter of 1911 at un- 
changed prices. Drawn wire and nail-making qualities are 
quoted at 14.75 to 15.25 marks per metric hundredweight, 
and wire nails at 16.25 to 16.75 marks. 

The rail market has hardly changed. Foreign orders, 
however, have been scarcer for a week. Street rails are in 
fair demand. Heavy rails for export cost 105 to 110 marks 
on shipboard. Light rails for mines and temporary tram- 
ways are quoted at 115 to 120 marks for the inland market 
and grooved rails at 140 to 145 marks. Steel castings are 
in very heavy demand. In the hardware trade improvement 
continues in some branches, 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, October 19, 1910. 


The stock market has continued its upward course, heavy 
advances having been made in quite a number of stocks, 
especially United States Steel and International Harvester. 
The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
from Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this week was 
as follows: 


899 





Allis-Chalm,, com.. 10 - 11 Pressed St., pref... 96 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 33% 35% Railway Spr.. com. 34 3 
Beth. Steel, com.. 28 - 30% Railway Spr., pref...... 
Beth. Steel, pref. . 58%- 60% Republic, com..... 33 - 344 
Can, com..... «oe. 8% 9% Ropanite, pref..... 95 - at 
Can, OPOE. . cvcks ee & - 71 Sloss, com........ 54 - 

Car & Fdry, com. 55%, PING, COMB «oss see 16 - oT 
Car & Fdry, me “15 nen Pipe, pref...... a 56 - 60 
Steel Foundries.. U. 8. 


General Electric. . 1524-155 Westinghouse ee 71 


teel, com... 71 cane 
Colorado Fuel..... ie 36% U. 8S. Steel, pref. ..11 1 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 57%- 60 Am. Shi, pret com... 


m....103 -111%, Am, Sh a -1 
Int, any. oe... — -124 Chi. Pneu. Pree: 41 -*4 
Int. Pump, com. 43 - 45 Cambria Steel..... 43 - 44 
Int. Pump, pref... 84 - 85% Lake Sup. Corp. . 244, 25 
Locomotive, com... 39 - 41% Pa. Steel, pref......... 110 
Locomotive, pref.......- 105 Crucible St.. com... 12%- 13 
Nat. En. & St., com..... 17% Crucible St., pref. . . 1h 19 
Nat. Bn. & St., pref..... S4 Harb.-W. Ret., com..... 81 
Pressed St., com... 35 - 36% 


* Ex. dividend. 
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Specimens Often Not Representative of the 
Properties of the Material 


BY ALEXANDER E. OUTERBRIDGE, JR. 


There is no subject of greater interest and impor- 
tance in the metallurgical arts than that of testing 
metals. Upon the integrity of these tests rests the 
stability of all the immense modern structures com- 
posed of iron, steel, bronze and other metals. Human 
life depends in many instances upon the reliability of 
tests made in the laboratories of “coupons” cut from 
full size sections, in some cases, or from small bars— 
usually cast attached to larger masses—in other cases. 
These coupons, or test pieces, are supposed to represent 
fairly the average tensile and transverse strength, the 
ductility or resilience (i. e., ability to resist shock), the 
micro structure of the metal and, in a word, to reveal 
the true physical properties of the material entering 
into any given structure. 

Have we arrived at a degree of perfection in the 
art of testing metals that enables us to rely with con- 
fidence upon such records? I fear not, and I purpose 
herein to give briefly a few of my reasons for this 
somewhat pessimistic view. 


Why Records Are Often Misleading 


So far as the development of various machines for 
accurately testing the tensile strength, transverse 
strength, torsional strains, &c., of metals, is concerned, 
a very high degree of sensitiveness combined with ac- 
curacy has been arrived at by many constructors of 
such apparatus; but if the specimens tested do not in 
all cases fairly represent the quality of the material in 
the mass the records may be, and often are, misleading. 

My own investigations, extending over a period of 
nearly 40 years, have convinced me that coupons or 
test pieces do not always represent truly the strength, 
molecular structure, resilience, &c., of the material to 
which they may be attached and to which they are sup- 
posed to conform closely in physical properties for the 
following reasons among others. 

Metals in their pure state are not employed in en- 
gineering constructions; all are more or less hetero- 
genous compounds or alloys and all alloys (with per- 
haps the single exception of gold and copper ) tend to 
segregate or separate in the process of cooling from 
the liquid to the solid condition into richer and poorer 
alloys, one particular combination usually forming 
what is known technically as the “eutectic.” For ex- 
ample, the standard alloy of silver and copper (9 parts 
silver, I part copper) used for the silver coin of the 
U nited States Government, and of many other nations 
1S, Of course, prepared with the greatest care, and the 
molten metal is thoroughly stirred before it is poured 
into ingots. These ingots are made of the proper width 
and thickness to enable them to be rolled into strips 
from which the blanks or planchets for the coin are 
punched. If an assay be made from chips or filings 
cut from the center of a silver dollar and an assay also 
be made from chips cut from the periphery, they will 
not agree exactly; indeed, cases have been known 
where the variation in fineness actually exceeded the 
legal limit of tolerance; or allowance of variation from 
the standard of nine-tenths fine. 

This fact was proven by exhaustive investigations, 
made many years ago, which resulted in the abandon- 
ment of the old method of taking test pieces by cutting 
chips from the ingots or from the blanks, and substi- 
tuting therefor what is known as the granulation test 


* From the Journal ef the Franklin Institute. The paper 


was prepared to be delivered as the opening address at the an 
nual autumn session of the Mining and Metallurgical Section. ~ 
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method. After the melted alloy has been thoro.=hly 
rabbled or stirred, two or more samples of the tid 
metal are dipped out from the pot and poured into ice 
water in order to cool them instantly in the for of 
granules. Under these conditions there is not tin 
segregation to occur, and duplicate samples taken 
the top and bottom of a crucible containing per \aps 
7000 to 10,000 Troy ounces of coin metal will agree in 
fineness within a few thousandths of I per cent. 

In the case of the standard gold alloy for coi: (9 
parts gold, 1 part copper) no precautions of this kind 
are needed, for the simple reason that this alloy (oes 
not segregate, and chips taken from the edge and irom 


the center of a double-eagle will conform to the legal 
requirements, notwithstanding that they are Very much 


more strict than in the case of silver coin. 

An experience of 12 years as an assistant in the 
Assay Laboratory of the United States Mint (1X68- 
1880) made me familiar with these refinements in 
metallurgical methods of teSting that have been oj in- 
estimable value in my after life, which has been devoted 
to testing commercial metals. The knowledge thus 
gained has been practically applied in various ways in 
connection with cast iron, stéel and bronzes. 


Variations in Cast Iron Due to Rate of Cooling 


With respect to cast iron it is no exaggeration to 
say that the rate of cooling of gray cast iron exerts as 
important an influence in determining its physical 
properties as does variation of its chemical constitu- 
ents within, of course, certain quite wide limits. If a 
wedge shaped bar be cast of ordinary foundry iron, 
say, 6 ft. long, 6 in. wide, 6 in. thick at one end, and 
tapering in thickness to, say, 4 in. thick, almost every 
grade of cast iron may be found in the bar by nicking 
and breaking it into short sections, say, 6 in. long each. 
At the thick end the fracture will be coarse grained or 
“open” with very dark color due to the fact that al- 
most all of.the carbon is in the graphitic or “free” 
condition. At the thin end the fracture. will be fine 
grained and light in color because a considerable por- 
tion of the carbon will be chemically combined with 
the iron. If test bars be cut from these different sec- 
tions, it will be ebserved that the coarse grained metal 
is very soft under the tool, while test bars cut from near 
the thin end will be very hard to turn. Between these 
two extremes the metal will have intermediate degrees 
of hardness and of coarse grainedness. 

If tensile tests be made from different portions of 
the casting, it will be found that the strength varies 
with the structure through an enormous range, as much 
as 100 per cent. gain often occurring in one portion 
over another. If the ordinary foundry iron used for 
the wedge shaped casting be low in silicon (say I per 
cent. or under) the thin end of the wedge will be as 
white as silver, as hard as steel and as brittle as glass, 
because a large proportion of the carbon will then be 
in the combined form. 

I have before me two test bars of soft foundry iron 
used for casting light pulleys, poured from one small 
hand ladle of iron into companion bars of the same size. 
viz., I x 1 x 15 in. One bar was cooled normally in 
the green sand mold, the other was cooled very rapidly 
indeed. Both bars were broken transversely on an or- 
dinary transverse testing machine, using a span of 12 
in. One bar, cooled normally, broke under a strain of 
2000 Ib. (round figures); the other, cooled rapidly, at 
4000 Ib. exactly. One-half of each bar was then us« i 
for tensile tests, being turned to the same dimensions 
and pulled upon a 100,000-lb. hydraulic testing m4 
chine. The bar cooled normally showed tensile strength 
of 21,500 lb. per square inch. The bar cooled rapidly 
showed tensile strength of 37,000 Ib. per square inch. 
These particular tests were made 22 years ago, and 
the results have been corroborated many times sinc 
then; also valuable practical use has been made con 
tinuously from that time of the knowledge thus gaine! 
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remarkable effect of controlling the cooling of 
; of nonuniform sections. 

paper giving some the foregoing facts, read 
the American Society for Testing Materials in 
hlished in their Proceedings, Vol. III, page 216, 
owing conclusions were drawn: “The rate of 
of cast iron from the fluid to the solid state is 
| important factor in determining the physical 
ies of the metal, that it is just as necessary to 
he dimensions of the test bars as it is to know 
mical composition, For the same reason it is 
desirable that standard sizes of test bars should 
ited, which would be suitable for different grades 


; pleasing to note that the American Society for 
Materials, through one of its subcommittees, 
en endeavoring to bring about uniformity of 
; of testing, not only between different manu- 
rs in the United States, but also in Europe as 
ith indications of a successful issue in time. 
tings of iron and other metals are frequently 
or the Government as well as for private engi- 
firms under specifications which sometimes 
ability of the founder to meet pretty stiff re- 
ents as to strength. In the absence of any spe- 
les as to the method of molding the test bars or 
_ or even. as to their size, the temptation to a 
foreman, who may have practical knowledge 
acts here noted, to “ jockey ” with the test bars 
is insure that they will fully meet the require- 
ments, is very great and ought not in the interest of all 
to be continued longer. 


Manipulation of Cast Iron Test Bars 


is still another method, now pretty well 

known, by which the transverse strength of cast iron 

test bars can be increased from 25 per cent., even up 

50 per cent., without either rapid cooling of 

tal or making any change in method of molding. 

| of simply brushing off the loose sand from the 

rs with a wire scratch brush, if they be placed in 

bling barrel, commonly employed in foundries 

ning castings and tumbled about therein for a 

of hours, they will all gain largely in transverse 

h due, it is thought, partly if not mainly, to the 

clease of cooling strains caused by shocks; and 

long been known that iron castings improve in 

with age, due to gradual release of internal 

When these peculiar observations were first 

nown, the custom of cleaning the sand from test 

the tumbling barrel became very popular, in- 

nd finally a few years ago the American Society 

ting Materials found it desirable to incorporate 

il clause in its new specifications for cast iron 

est bars must not be tumbled or otherwise sub- 

to mechanical shocks or vibrations before being 

This was a gratifying tribute to the original 

ré 

the occasion of a visit to a large manufacturing 

shment some time before this restricting clause 

lopted, I noticed that all of the cast iron trans- 

test bars had been put through the tumbling mill 
an them,” as I was informed by the boss. 


Rate of Cooling in Bronze Test Bars 


th regard to test bars for bronze castings, similar 
ns should apply in regard to cooling, for segre- 
occurs in all commercial bronzes, depending 
upon the rate of cooling from the liquid to the 
‘ate. This segregation changes the molecular 
re and affects the tensile strength of the metals. 
ns or test pieces of bronze cooled much more 
than the castings to which they may be at- 
do not reveal the true character of the fracture, 
real strength of the metal. On the contrary, they 
‘ to the eye a finer grained, more uniform metal 
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and show abnormal strength in the testing machine. 
Very recently, indeed, my attention was called to a 
novel application of this fact by noticing some rather 
high tensile tests of test bars attached to some impor- 
tant castings made of a special bronze. The fracture of 
the test pieces was exceedingly fine grained and showed 
an absolutely uniform or homogeneous structure. On 
examining very carefully some of the castings with the 
test bars still attached, it was plainly to be seen that 
they were poured under very different conditions from 
the castings themselves, the test bars being cast into 
iron molds so as to solidify them instantly, while the 
castings to which they were joined were made in ordi- 
nary sand molds.. 

Test bars thus doctored are, in my judgment, far 
worse than useless, since they give the purchaser of the 
castings, who has taken the precaution (involving some 
trouble and expense) of turning and testing coupons, a 
false record of the character of the metal in his cast- 
ings. 

Apropos of this, I will venture, in conclusion, to re- 
fer to my short paper, entitled “ A Study of the Micro 
Structure of Bronzes,” printed in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, January, 1899, in which appear a 
number of photomicrographs of specimens of bronze 
metals (90 were used in the investigation) cast in sand, 
and one representing a United States cent in which 
the crystals are very much finer and the metal is ap- 
parently more homogeneous, for there is an absence 
of the irregular bands of the eutectic alloy so conspicu- 
ous in all of the other bronze specimens. It was stated 
that “this is perhaps partly owing to the fact that coin 
ingots are always cast in iron molds and the metal is 
thus suddenly solidified while all of the other specimens 
were cast in sand molds. This observation may have 
practical value.” 


The Necessity ot Uniform Methods 


The conclusions drawn from these investigations 
with bronze metals were quite similar to those already 
noted with respect to investigations in cast iron, and 
are as follows: 

1. Variations in treatment of specimens cause va- 
riations in the results, which may be misleading, and 
it would, therefore, seem desirable that some uniform 
system should be adopted by all investigators in this 
field. 

2. The rate of cooling of a mass of metal affects 
the micro structure so that two specimens from the 
same ladle of metal, one taken from a small casting 
quickly cooled, the other from a large casting slowly 
cooled; or two photomicrographs taken from different 
portions of the same specimen may show variations 
in micro structure that may lead to error. 

It is desirable, therefore, that some uniform size of 
specimens (and uniform method of molding) should 
be selected by micro metallurgists as a standard with 
which to make comparisons. 

The actual case cited here, where bronze castings 
were made in sand molds subject to slow cooling, while 
the attached coupons for testing were made in iron 
molds to insure rapid cooling, coming to my notice 
only a few days ago emphasizes the importance of some 
concerted action in accordance with the foregoing sug- 
gestions looking toward adoption of standard methods 
for testing metals, and for insuring the integrity of 
such tests. 

Numerous other illustrations might be drawn from 
my own daily experience and observation, but I think 
enough have been given to establish a good case. It is 
one that I have been arguing.for a number of year. 


sis sncnelalietiualinesialiti 
The La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, now 


have both their blast furnaces in operation for the first. 
time in months. 
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American Electrochemical Society 


The Eighteenth General Meeting in Chicago, 
October 13 to 15 





The eighteenth general meeting of the American 
Electrochemical Society, held in Chicago October 13, 
14 and 15, was attended by nearly 200 members and 
guests. It proved to be one of the most successful meet- 
ings the association has ever held. The forenoon of 
each day was devoted to business sessions, and the re- 
mainder of the day to excursion trips and entertainment 
features. The business meetings were held in the Flor- 
entine Room of the Congress Hotel, on Thursday and 
Friday, but the closing session Saturday morning was 
held in the lecture hall of the Kent chemical laboratory 
at the University of Chicago. A special feature of the 
meeting was a banquet at the Congress Hotel Friday 
meeting. Large parties of the members took advantage 
of afternoon excursion trips to points of interest around 
Chicago, under guidance of Chicago members. Special 
excursions were also arranged for the ladies by an en- 
tertainment committee of Chicago ladies. 


Some of the Papers Presented 


An interesting feature of the Thursday session was 
an informal address by the secretary, Prof. J. W. Rich- 
ards, describing the Hiorth electric furnace which has 
been in successful operation in Norway. 

A short paper was also presented by R. S. Wile, 
Riverside Metal Refining Company, Connellsville, Pa., 
at the same session, describing the reduction of tin 
dross in an electric furnace. In this furnace the dross 
mixed with the proper percentage of carbon is charged 
on top of the slag, while the tin as fast as reduced by 
its contact with the hot slag filters through the slag 
and collects in the bottom of the furnace, from which it 
is tapped. Papers were further presented on a method 
of determining thermal conductivities by Carl Hering, 
and notes on tribo-luminescence by W. S. Andrews. 

At the Friday session an exhaustive paper by A. R. 
Johnson, on the electrolytic preparation of calcium, 
gave the results of extensive experimental work at the 
University of Wisconsin. Efficiency in the electrolytic 
production of metallic calcium was discussed in a paper 
by Francis C. Frary, Henry Bicknell and Carl A. Tron- 
son. 

The evolution of lead storage batteries was dis- 
cussed by Pedro A. Salom, who described the various 
forms of batteries now on the market and reviewed 
interesting features in their operation and efficiency. 
A paper by Prof. O. W. Brown and W. G. Bowers 
proved of considerable interest, as it reviewed tests 
which have been made with standard types of batteries 
to determine their loss of efficiency by self-discharge 
when kept for any length of time under charge. 

A paper was also presented at the Friday session by 
Carl Hambuechen on the practical significance of the 
overvoltage phenomena. It was pointed out that this 
is often a very important factor in the corrosion of 
boilers and other forms of iron or steel which becomes 
subject to electrolytic action. 


A Problem Confronting the Tin Plate Industry 


At the Saturday morning session a grave problem 
which confronts the tin plate industry was discussed 
by Dr. Edward Gudeman, whose subject was “ Cor- 
rosion of Metallic Food Containers.” The pure food 
bureaus or commissions of the Federal Government 
and many of the States are becoming so strict in refer- 
ence to lead and other metals which may be found in 
solution in canned goods that the supremacy of the 
tin can as a food container is seriously threatened. 
The Federal food bureau in the Department of “Agri- 
culture has recently made a ruling on imported food 
products in tin cans of so strict a character that it will 


almost prohibit the importation of canned foods, an 
the various State commissions are following er 
closely the footsteps of the national authorities,  )w- 
ing to the fact that Dr. Gudeman spoke from notes 
subject to revision in a formal paper, only the follow- 
ing brief summary can be given of the facts whic!) he 
presented : 


Carbonic acid under pressure has been found one 0; the 
most powerful acids in the corrosion of metals, and food 
products usually contain other acids which have a yery 
strong corrosive action on metallic cans. It is apparently 
a serious question whether the State food commissions, jf 


they pursue their present policy, will not condemn the tip 
can as a container. Exhaustive experiments are now going 
on to discover some substitute for tin plated iron or stee] 


which will comply with the present tendency of State and 
national legislation. 

When iron or stee! is coated with tin, under conditions 
which form a perfect bond at every point between the iron 
and protective coating, the result is a noncorrosive plate 
which resists perfectly the action of foods or beverages. [t 
is claimed, however, that in ordinary commercial practice 
in the manufacture of tin plate a scientifically perfect prod- 
uct is not made and cannot be produced within the present 
commercial limit of cost. The methods that it would be nec- 
essary to follow to produce a perfectly noncorrosive tin plate 
would make the cost of the can alone greater than the pres- 
ent market price of a can and its contents. 

Experiments have been carried on with various enamel- 
ing processes, but it is found that the cost is prohibitory in 
producing a perfect enamel which will not crack. 

Experiments are now under way in the impregnation of 
an iron sheet with glass. It requires only an extremely 
thin film of glass to answer the purpose, so thin that it has 
not been measured in any of the tests, and, owing to the 
manner in which it is applied, no difficulty is anticipated in 
the manufacture of cans from this product. The principal 
difficulty confronting this process is that the most satisfac- 
tory material from a physical point of view is lead glass, 
and it is not yet known whether a sufficient quantity of the 
lead would be dissolved by food products so that it could 
be discovered by the pure food commissioners. 


Electrostatic Separation 


“The Application of Electrostatic Separation to 
Ore Dressing” was presented by F. S. MacGregor. 
His paper had been distributed in printed form, and he 
made an informal talk discussing the features of this 
process illustrated by stereopticon views. Two plants 
using it are now in operation, and a third is under con- 
struction. One of the completed plants is at Platte- 
ville, Wis., and the other at Midvale, Utah. The Wis- 
consin plant is operated to separate iron pyrite from 
zinc blende, while the Midvale plant is used to sep- 
arate zinc from lead ore. The principle which is taken 
advantage of in this process is that mineral particles 
are susceptible in varying degrees to an electrostatic 
charge. Iron pyrite and zinc blende are of almost the 
same specific gravity, so that they cannot be separated 
in jigs or other mechanical separators which are so 
generally used in the mining industry. 

At the Utah plant a different purpose is in view in 
the separation obtained. The zinc in the ore, about 9 
per cent., is lost in the smelter, and interferes seriously 
with the operation of smelting to recover the lead. By 
the electrostatic process the zinc is separated and re- 
covered as a profitable product, and is also removed as 
a disturbing element in smelting the lead ore. In the 
discussion of this paper the statement was made that 
the amount of zinc lost in the smelting of lead in the 
United States is equal to the entire commercial produc- 
tion of zinc in this country. 

Marcus Ruthenburg of London was on the pro- 
gramme for a paper on “ The Electric Furnace and Its 
Application.” He was unable to attend the meeting, 
but his paper, which was read by the secretary, r¢- 
viewed briefly the successes obtained in Europe and 
America in the use of electric furnaces in the smelt- 
ing and refining of metals, especially in the employ- 
ment of furnaces in which the slag is used as the re 
sistor for a non-arcing current conducted by carbon 
electrodes. A notable improvement in the construc- 
tion of such furnaces which he recommended was the 
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; . water jacket on the electrode, and he sug- 
gested tat the water jacket should be carried down 
rface of the slag. He called attention to the 
le success which has been obtained in using 
irnaces for the: smelting of ores which con- 
a combination of the base and precious metals. 

Several papers were presented on chemical prob- 
; at the Saturday session. One was on “ The Phe- 
jomenon of Crystallization Through Membranes,” by 
Dr. Walton, Jr. Another, by Dr. L. Kahlenberg, 
was on Lhe Relative Basicity of the Metals as Shown 
by TI Power to Replace One Another in Chemical 
Compounds.” A paper was also read by Dr. David 
on “ The Effect of Water in Causing Chemical 


Great interest was taken by the members in an ex- 
\u review by Prof. Robert A. Milliken of ex- 
seriments he has conducted in “ The Isolation of an 
lon and a Precision Measurement of Its Charge.” 
He showed as the result of his researches that electric 
nergy is granular in its construction and consists of 
iItiples of the unit of energy carried by an ion. 
He used lantern slides to illustrate the apparatus by 
hich he had made captives of elusive ions and had 
sured within a small degree of error the amount 
f electric energy which is carried by a single ion. 
His address was received with such interest by the 
mbers that he was given the special thanks of the 


a 


Important German Mergers 


Our German correspondent furnishes the follow- 
ing news relative to important mergers: 
‘The trade is much interested in two mergers. The 
thringer Hiittenverein Aumetz-Friede announces 
of the Victor coal mine, which is sit- 
iated near Dortmund, for 28,000,000 marks. Aumetz- 
Friede raises its capital by 16,600,000 marks, to carry 
fusion, thus giving it a total capital of 45,- 
marks. The motive for the merger is in- 
eresting on both sides. Aumetz-Friede, which is sit- 
Lorraine not far from the French frontier, 
insufficient coal supply, and wants to render 
lependent of the Coal Syndicate. The owners 
Victor mine, on the other hand, have an allot- 
| the Coal Syndicate hardly more than half of 
lucing capacity, and by selling out to the steel 
the mine can be operated at once to its full 
An interesting point is the fact that its prin- 
wwner is the great Gelsenkirchen Company, the 
biggest coal and iron company in Germany 
Krupps; and it is believed that Gelsenkirchen 
vill take payment for its shares in the stock of Aumetz- 
and thus secure one or more seats on the lat- 
oard. This makes another important step to- 
uge combinations in the iron trade. 
he second fusion is that of the Diisseldorf 
und Walzwerke with the great Phénix Com- 
‘he latter adds 6,000,000 marks to its capital, 
00,000,000 marks, in order to acquire the tube 
his operation is another instance of the policy 
iggest iron companies to include as many fin- 
‘oducts in their processes of manufacture as 
Both fusions are also interpreted by the 
mean that the big companies are preparing for 
lution of the Steel Works Union [Steel Syn- 
vo years hence, grave doubts having arisen 
possibility of renewing it. The compaies are 


le strengthening themselves with a view to 
alone.” 


tne purchase 


————+e—______ 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Company announces 
'rawal from the car demurrage bureaus in its 
. and will handle demurrage affairs through 
organization after November 1. By this new 
ent the company will be better able to prevent 
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the delay incident to the holding of cars, and will ex- 
pedite traffic in such a manner as to benefit the railroad, 
the shippers and the public in general. The same action 
has been taken by other large roads. 


—_—__-e—__—_ 


The New York Subway System 


An informal meeting of engineers was held at the 
Engineering Societies’ Building, on Monday evening, 
October 17, to discuss the rapid transit requirements 
of Greater New York. Frank J. Sprague, past presi- 
dent cf the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
under whose auspices the meeting was held, presented 
a paper which dealt exhaustively with the subway situ- 
ation. 

The first part of the paper was historical. Passing 
to a consideration of the proposed Tri-borough sub- 
way, Mr. Sprague declared that the system was mis- 
takenly conceived and unwisely promoted and that if 
its construction as now planned was persisted in the 
result would be financial disaster. The paper con- 
tained an approximate estimate of the prospective cost 
of this route of $170,000,000 for construction and 
equipment and he went on to say that the annual inter- 
est charges on this investment of private capital would 
require the full fare of 152,000 passengers daily to 
cover the difference between these charges and those 
of the present system. 

In conclusion the paper made the following recom- 
mendations: 


Rejection of all bids for the construction alone by the city 
money of portions of the Tri-borough route and the withdrawal 
of all present plans and specifications, 

Cessation of negotiations relating to general third tracking 
and extensions of the elevated railroad, considered independently 
of the subway extensions. 

The prompt determination of a new and independent route 
following in general Lexington-and Seventh avenues, with a 
junction between Forty-second and Thirty-sixth streets, so 
planned and proportioned that it may be constructed and oper- 
eted independently of the present subway system, or, if satis- 
factory arrangements can be made, as an integral part of it, and 
the preparation of new plans on reduced dimensions, with invi- 
tations to bid on this proposed route, . 


The preparation of a comprehensive plan of subways using 
the composite system formed by an ultimate union of the present 
subway system and the proposed Lexington-Seventh avenue line 
as a nucleus, so designed that the equipment of all underground 
railroads of New York City can be interchangeably operated, 

Abandonment of the proposition for the indefinite possible 
use of the subway by foreign cars, and the limitation of its use 
to strictly urban purposes, 

William J. Wilgus, formerly vice-president of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, opened 
the discussion and agreed with Mr. Sprague. One of 
the special points made was that the Tri-borough 
route as laid out was too large for cars used on the 
present system and too small for the standard railway 
cars, and this increased size augmented the cost some 
$30,000,000, which was wholly useless. Another bad 
feature of the system as laid out was the lack of phy- 
sical connection between the Broadway-Lexington ave- 
nue line and the Canal street crosstown line leading 
to the Bridge loop. The system proposed by Mr. 
Sprague, he said, was not open to these objections, as 
it provided transfer facilities with the Hudson-Man- 
hattan tunnels and a physical connection with the 
Canal street crosstown line and others with the present 
system. 

Lewis B. Stillwell, formerly consulting engineer 
of the Interborough Company and at present consult- 
ing engineer of the Hudson-Manhattan Company and 
past president of the Institute, continuing the discus- 
sion said that the route as laid out was faulty. In his 
opinion it ought to be constructed either as an integral 
part of the Interborough system or else to compete 
with it, neither of which was possible under the present 
arrangements. 

William S. Murray, electrical engineer of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, was the last 
speaker, and said he was thoroughly in favor of the 
route proposed by Mr. Sprague. 
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New Publications 


Machine Drawing. By Gardner C. Anthony. Size, 
6 x 7% in.; 104 pages; 127 figures. Cloth bound. 
Price, $1.50. Published by D. C. Heath & Co., 124 


Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


This is the second edition of the book, which forms 
one of the Technical Drawing Series of the publisher, 
and is designed to promote exact methods of thought 
and clear expression in graphic language. It has been 
the aim of the author to teach and encourage the use of 
concise, graphic terms by adopting the idiomatic 
phrases of the engineer and to suggest many useful 
means for acquiring facility in this form of expression. 
It recommends certain types of letters, character of 
titles, size of paper and treatment of subjects to sim- 
plify the instruction and avoid the confusion incident to 
greater freedom in interpretation, but does not aim to 
instruct the prospective draftsman concerning the best 
methods of conducting a modern drafting room. 

The book is divided into seven chapters and an ap- 
pendix containing a number of tables. The first two 
chapters deal with screw threads and bolts and screws, 
while the next gives general rules for making drawings. 
Sectional views, dimensioning and technical sketching 
occupy the next three chapters, while the final one con- 
tains a number of examples for practice which have 
been chosen with a view to obtaining the largest ex- 
perience consistent with a minimum expenditure of 
time. The tables given in the appendix include such 
standard ones as draftsmen are generally required to 
know and give standard dimensions for screw threads, 
pipes, pipe flanges, tapers, &c. 


Contracts in Engineering.—By James Irwin Tucker. 
Size, 6 x 9 in.; 307 pages. Cloth bound. Price, 
$3, net. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 239 West Thirty-ninth street, New York 
City. 

This book deals with the interpretation and writing 
of engineering-commercial agreements and is an ele- 
mentary text-book for students in engineering, en- 
gineers, contractors and business men. It aims espe- 
cially to familiarize the engineering students with the 
major principles of common law relating to contracts 
and touches other legal branches only incidentally and 
so far as will materially assist him to grasp the doc- 
trines or contract law applying to that subject. The 
importance of the principles underlying successful 
specification writing has been recognized, and as the 
present commercial tendency of engineering causes 
contracts of business to demand the attention of the 
modern engineer about equaily with those of engineer- 
ing-construction, the volume has been divided about 
equally into three parts, dealing with commercial con- 
tracts, specification writing and the elementary prin- 
ciples common to all instruments of this nature. To 
adapt the book for teaching purposes extensive lists 
of questions and problems have been introduced, and 
in outlining the various topics, where too many de- 
tails or correlated ideas are developed, recourse is had 
to appendix notes. 

The book is divided into nine chapters, the first of 
which is a general introduction to the subject. Chapter 
II covers the essentials of contracts, while the next 
chapter deals with the development of contract prin- 
ciples. Chapter IV discusses the relations of the agent 
and the independent contractor, while chapter V is de- 
voted to real property. Contracts of sale and trans- 
portation and contracts of association are covered in 
the next two chapters. Chapter VIII is concerned with 
the various kinds of negotiable paper, while the final 
chapter deals with the preparing and writing of en- 
gineering contracts and specifications. An 18-page 
appendix serves to amplify the text, and an alphabeti- 


cal index divided into various classifications, - ic} as 
agency, contracts, corporation, partnership, perty 


sales, &c., completes the book. 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register of the Unitec States, 
—Size, 7% x 10% in.; pages, 1342. Clot 
Price, $10 net. Published by F. E. Hendri 
pany, 74 Lafayette street, New York City 


bound, 
> Com. 


This is the nineteenth annual edition of this book 
which is the most comprehensive and complete so bs 
and contains 400 columns of index matter or 52 gj. 
umns more than that of last year. This extra matter 
represents the manufacturers of approximately <o99 
articles, which have not appeared in previous issues, 
The total number of classifications is 35,841, embrac- 
ing machines, tools, specialties and materials required 
in the architectural, electrical, engineering, mechap- 
ical, mine, railroad and kindred fields. The present 
edition contains 124 pages in excess of the directory 
of last year, and as 114 pages of matter were omitted 
from this edition which appeared in the last one, the 
total pages of new matter is 238, and represents in all 
Over 350,000 names and addresses. 

The simplicity of its classifications is an important 
feature of the Commercial Register. These are so ar- 
ranged that the book may be used for either purchas- 
ing or mailing purposes. All manufacturers of a par- 
ticular trade are first classified under a general head- 
ing for mailing purposes, and each firm or corporation 
appears again under as many classifications as the va- 
riety of its products requires. Considerable informa- 
tion is given following the names of a number of firms 
which is of assistance to the buyer and saves the ex- 
pense of writing to a number of firms for the particular 
article desired. As far as possible the trade names of 
all the articles classified are included and appear in 
parentheses between the names and addresses of the 
different firms appearing under the classifications, 


————_>+e—____ 


A Fourth Recalescence in Steel 


Data concerning a fourth recalescence in steel were 
given by Prof. J. O. Arnold in a lecture before the 
chemical section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Sheffield, England, Sep- 
tember 6, 1910. The facts presented, it was explained, 
were not developed in any recent research, but came 
from accumulated thermal and micrographic observa- 
tions extending over nearly 20 years. The author's 
view is that the fourth phase of recalescence is due 
to the heat evolved during the segregation of the ulti- 
mate micrographic constituents of steel, begun at Am 
and completed at Arm, during the cooling of an un- 
saturated steel at a moderate rate, or about 0.5 degree 
per second. He believes that between the points named 
the ferrite and hardenite fall out from their state of 
mutual interpenetration or solid solution into micfo- 
scopically visible masses. It is suggested that the 
maximum heat of the fourth phase of recalescence '8 
evolved from a semisaturated steel—namely, iron con- 
taining about 0.45 per cent. carbon, and hence having 
in the cold a micrographic structure consisting of 50 
per cent. ferrite and 50 per cent. pearlite. 


a 


The National Founders’ Association will hold its 
fourteenth annual convention at the new Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, on Wednesday and Thursday, Novem 
ber 16 and 17. On Tuesday evening a meeting 0! the 
Administrative Council will take place. On the same 
evening the annual alumni dinner for members ©! the 
Council will be held, and on Wednesday evening the 
annual banquet for the members of the association. 
Prominent speakers of national reputation have been 
engaged for the latter occasion. 
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A Large Norcross Molding Machine 


A Jolt Ramming Model for Heavy Foundry Work 


the recent products of the Arcade Mfg. 
Freeport, Ill., is the large Norcross jolt ram- 
ing machine illustrated herewith. Fig. 1 
il view of the machine, while, Fig. 2 shows 
f typical castings from molds made on this 
[It was especially designed for use in 
where heavy loads and long flasks are re- 
e the power is equalized and the load dis- 
er the entire machine. This is said to be 





\ Noreross Jolting Machine with ‘Table Measuring 6 x 12 Ft., 
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model is identical with that of the company’s regular 
type and is claimed to be’ very simple. No working 
parts are exposed to the action of the sand. The 
stroke is the same in both models, namely, 4 in. The 
machine is rigidly constructed and its weight is 25,- 
000 Ib. When operating at an air pressure of 80 bb. 
the ramming load capacity is between 40,000 and 45,000 
lb. for the machine illustrated, which has a 6 by 12 ft. 
table, and a base of the same size. There are over 


1000 sq. in. of guiding surface and more than go sq. 
in. of contact surfaces divided between the three pis- 
tons. 

Besides the model illustrated, four other sizes are 





Built by the Areade Mfg. Company, Freeport, IL. 





Fig. 2.—A Group of Castings from Molds Made on This Machine. 


t machine of its kind ever built and embodies 
tural features that are radical departures from 
existing machines. 

e cylinders have been provided to obviate the 
usually experienced in jolting molds which 

‘curately centered on the table of the machine. 
end cylinders have the same diameter, 20 in., 
€ central one is 7% in. larger. The pistons 
in unison and when loads of from 6 to 8 tons 

een placed at the extreme end of the table the 
have been the same as if the load was located 
center, The general mechanism of this new 


built. The table in the smallest size measures 6 x 10 
ft. and the capacity of it is the same as that of the 
6 x 12 ft. table which is from 40,000 to 45,000 Ib. 
The capacity of the next two sizes is the same, 55,000 
Ib., while the tables are 6% x 12 ft. and 7 x 14 ft., re- 
spectively. The largest machine has a table measuring 
7% x 16 ft. and the ramming load capacity is 75,000 
Ib.- If required a table of even greater length can be 
furnished. A two cylinder model in which the cyl- 
inder diameter is 21 in. and the table 6 x 9 ft. is also 
built. The capacity of these two machines varies from 
32,000 to 35,000 Ib, 
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Co-operation in the Steel Industry 


The Results Already Achieved and Reasons for the Extension of the Policy—The Law 
of Supply and Demand 


BY ELBERT 


At this first formal meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, it 1s my privilege and no less my 
pleasure to felicitate the members on the success which 
has already been reached as the result of an earnest 
and untiring effort on the part of each to engender a 
feeling of affection among the members and to promote 
the welfare of the institute regardless of any personal 
or selfish interest. The disposition you have shown, if 
maintained, will result in benefits that cannot at this 
time be measured. Especially are we to be congratu- 
lated that so many from foreign countries are with us. 
We realize that these visitors are men of important 
affairs, and have in their charge and control properties 
and business of great magnitude which they could not 
leave even for a short time without considerable sacri- 
fice. We understand they are here to evidence a de- 
sire, so far as practicable, to work with us in the en- 
deavor to better the conditions of all. 

In behalf of the institute I bid these foreign gen- 
tlemen thrice welcome. We are delighted with their 
presence, and we are proud of their acquaintance. We 
offer to them our congratulations for their achieve- 
ments in their own respective countries, personally 
and as representatives of large aggregations of wealth 
and business. With no spirit of envy do we read of 
their prosperity. For many years we have been learn- 
ing from them, adopting their discoveries and their 
methods. It shall ever be-our aim to co-operate with 
them in placing and keeping upon a better basis the 
lines of business in which we are engaged, and in 
cementing the friendship which exists and which we 
hope may be permanent, not only as between them and 
ourselves but as between their countries and our coun- 
try. Before their departure we hope to give to them 
proofs of the sincerity of our professions of esteem. 


The Growth of the Iron and Steel Industry at Home 


The production of iron ore, pig iron, steel and coke 
in the United States and Canada, the using in all cases 
round numbers amounted to the following in the years 
stated : 


Iron Ore. 
‘Tons. Tons. 
Sita th So suk ke .. 7,000,000 Ss ce bo ake weeks 27,500,000 
RNS sce s sees 16,000,600 RID 6-0 0's w 0-0 0-010 0's see 
Pig Tron, 

Se ahi ns Be ew Sa 4,000,000 a TS Pea 14,000,000 
| Se ee 9,000,000 Ges aed ks eee 26,500,000 
Steel. 

Ss 650atek anes 1,250,000 I ae 10,000,000 
Ona se bikbs kena 4,300,000 SG 6-4 Fa a weak 25,000,000 


{The increase in the production of steel did not correspond 
with the increase in the production of pig iron, for the obvious 
reason that a good dea! of scrap was melted, and therefore iron 
was used the second time.] 


Coke. 
Tons. Tons. 
1080... oo sscec-o ne + BROOD EEN ES Soe 20,500,000 
BS sad os Cokes 11,500,000 ss Ob ea hs winx axe 41,000,000 


Possible Future Production 


If the ratio of increase during the next 20 years 
should be the same in each decade over production at 
the close of the preceding decade as that which took 
place in the 10 years from 1900 to 1909, there would 
be produced the following amounts: 


Iron Ore. 
Tons. Tons. 
Dy isk > whe kee 102,000,000 NE nase Sow ou wits 197,000,000 
Pig Tron. 
ee 50,000,000 BE an w wes aeeien 94,500,000 
Steel. 
SI ns 5 acu sete 62,500,000 err aS 150,000,000 
Coke. 
are 82,000,000 SD is nh. shaken aes 166,000,000 





* Presidential address at the New York meetin of the A r- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, October 14, 1910. . = 


H. GARY. 


As the figures given begin from a low basis in 18%, 
it is probable the same ratio of increases for the next 
20 years is not justified. However, if the increase jn 
tonnage during that period shall be the same in each 
decade over the production at the close of the preced- 
ing decade as that which took place in the Io years 
from 1900 to 1909, inclusive, then and on that basis the 
production would be: 


Iron Ore. 
Tons. Tons, 
Got sede «tans 78,590,000 Rs as 0% nak 6 oes 104,000,000 
Pig Iron, 
1920......-..é».+ 39,000,000 BeeO v keiwedasks. 51,300,000 
Steel. 
Se caves o au 40,000,000 1080... sees ees 35,000,000 
Coke. 
WO 6. ote ais tasks 61,500,000 SOPs a6 io ak teas 2,000,000 


Reasons for the New Organization 


Reference has been made to the magnitude and 
growth of the iron and steel industry of America, as 
evidenced by these figures, for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the importance and the opportunities of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, and the necessity for its 
existence. 

There have been for some time other associations 
which were calculated to develop and improve the iron 
and steel industry by the accumulation and distribution 
of statistics, or by the study and discussion of numerous 
technical questions, and these associations have been 
very successful and satisfactory; but it has been felt 
they were not, in practice at least, of sufficient scope 
and breadth to fully cover all the necessities of those 
who are engaged in or connected with the iron and 
steel trade. Due credit has been and will be given 
to those organizations, and there is no. disposition to 
antagonize or interfere with or detract from any of 
them. On the contrary, we hope to affiliate with them, 
directly or indirectly, and assist in the good work in 
which they are engaged. 

It seemed to the great army of individuals who 
have been particularly interested in successfully con- 
ducting this branch of industry that they had not, prior 
to the formation of this Institute, a common meeting 
place where it would be appropriate to consider any 
and all of the important questions which apply to their 
lines of activity. In some respects, at least, methods 
had theretofore been unsatisfactory. _ Each individual 
was to some extent managing his affairs without re- 
gard to the rights or interests of others. The results 
are well known and have been so frequently referred to 
as to make it unnecessary to dwell upon them at this 
time. That it was essential to do something to change 
and improve these conditions we all insist. 

And so this institution was created upon a basis so 
broad that there is no limit to the good which may be 
accomplished. Its object is to afford means of com- 
munication between members of the iron and steel 
trades upon matters bearing upon their business af- 
fairs. Of course this does not mean the undue ad- 
vancement of the claims of any member to the preju- 
dice of other members or of any one outside. 

As stated by many of you during the period of 
formation of the Institute, it is intended that ethical 
questions shall be considered as important as economic 
or scientific questions. The rights and duties of each 
member, so far as his conduct relating to this par- 
ticular department of industry is concerned, and within 
the lines of propriety, should always be matters for 
the deliberation of the whole membership of the In- 
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stitute. The level occupied by the Institute is high, 
and its management must always be above reproach, 
and in all the questions which may properly be con- 
sidered by the Institute the pecuniary interests and the 
honor of each member are alike involved. 

[hese general references are made because they 
are in accordane with the pronounced opinions of the 
charter members and should be emphasized at the out- 
set. 

Primarily the Institute was organized, and should 
ted, for the benefit of its members. It should 
result in decided pecuniary advantage to all. The op- 
portunities for presentation and discussion of economic 
or scientific questions are likely to give all a clearer 
understanding of all the facts and circumstances ap- 
) the management of the factories, and fur- 
naces, and mills, and their connections, so that every 
one possessed of the necessary knowledge may deal 
with reference to the rights of all concerned. 

Also the consideration and discussion of ethical 
questions, particularly affecting those outside of the 
membership, but connected with or interested in the 
conduct of their affairs, should be deemed just as essen- 
tial and should result in material benefit to all. 


The Question of Prices 


be con 


plicable 


One of the most importnat business matters at this 
time, and perhaps at all times, is the maintenance of 
stable conditions in the iron and steel industry; and to 
this is attached the question of prices. For periods, at 
least, in the past unsatisfactory conditions have been 
the rule and not the exception. Violent, sudden and 
wide fluctuations in prices have occurred, and they 
have been detrimental to every one connected with the 
business and to the public generally. The steel and 
iron industry, more or less recognized as the barometer 
of trade, has had an influence on general conditions 
tor good or bad, and much of the time for bad. We do 
not advocate, and never have, fixed unchangeable 
prices. If they are unreasonably high they should be 

‘d, and vice versa. If for any good reason at any 
lime we are convinced that the rights and interests of 
ourselves, our employees, or our customers demand de- 
creases in selling prices or the readjustment of prices, 
we should be prompt to make them. This does not, 
iowever, militate against the general proposition in 
favor of stability as opposed to demoralization. We 
xnoW, as a matter of fact, from most careful observa- 
nd an abundance of testimony from those directly 
lected, that the maintenance of fair prices and the 
Prevention of sudden and wide fluctuations is desired 
»y our customers themselves. 


The Buyer’s Interest in Stability 


‘I you suggest that many members of this Institute 
‘re purchasers or consumers of the commodities pro- 
by others, and therefore may object to the posi- 
xen, the obvious answer is that they do not ob- 
Many of them purchase with the view of con- 

or refining and selling the product. Many have 
| materials on hand from time to time and can- 
td, and do not desire, to have the values of 
ries reduced. Besides consumers like to feel 

can depend upon prices which they pay being 
> the prices which their neighbors subsequently 

e are all purchasers and consumers of one 

another, We sell certain manufactured prod- 

t we buy a greater variety of products; and we 
| ‘eel that we are at all times treated as our 
a are treated. If we go to the tailor, the 
the grocer, the farmer, the railroad company, 
iship line, the telegraph office, the newspaper 
" to any others having for sale that which we 
| buy, we are better satisfied. if we are certain 
‘reated like our neighbors; and that there will 
idden and material decreases immediately after 
bought and before we have had opportunity 


we | 
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to consume the product which we have purchased. It 
is pleasing to note that in much of the business trans- 
acted in this country—commercial, financial and indus- 
trial—there is a tendency toward an even, steady and 
continuing basis of action. It would be better for us 
all, and better for the country, if conditions in all de- 
partments of business were more stable and less likely 
to be disturbed by agitation, doubt or distrust. 


The Law of Supply and Demand 


It has sometimes been urged that an effort to main- 
tain reasonable prices for iron and steel is contrary to 
the natural laws of trade; that it is opposed to the 
law of supply and demand. This we do not admit 
We do not undertake nor advocate anything unrea- 
sonable, unnatural or unfair. Those who oppose the 
maintenance of fair prices when the volume of busi- 
ness is low, on the ground that it is contrary to the 
law of supply and demand, make the mistake of suppos- 
ing that capacity to produce creates supply. The law 
of supply and demand means the quantity which one 
possesses and is willing to dispose.of and the quantity 
which another desires to possess and is willing to buy. 
Capacity to furnish does not create supply; nor does 
ability to purchase create demand. It is just as illogi- 
cal to say that because one is able to furnish a given 
quantity, that is evidence of the supply, as it would be 
to say that because another can use and has the money 
to pay for a certain quantity, that constitutes a de- 
mand. The whole question should depend upon mutual 
consideration and decision. The seller should never 
take advantage’ of the necessities of the consumer to 
advance prices unreasonably, nor should advantage be 
taken of the necessities of the producer to secure his 
product at an unreasonably low price. 


The Policy for Producer and Consumer 


What, then, should the manufacturer do at times 
when the consumers or purchasers are not willing to 
pay the price demanded, however reasonable it may be? 
Many of us, at least, believe he should reduce the out- 
put to meet the demand, much or little, and wait until 
those in need are willing to pay what is fair and right. 
Remember, this assertion is based on the assumption 
that prices at all times must be fair and reasonable 
and subject to reductions or changes whenever it is 
decided they ought to be made. Such reductions, how- 
ever, should be made only after due consideration and 
in an orderly way, and not as the result of panic. 

On the other hand, if prices are at any time higher 
than they ought to be, the consumer, whatever his 
pecuniary ability to pay may be, should wait until the 
prices are reduced. If the attitude of both seller and 
purchaser should be as suggested, it would not be long 
before they would get together on a proper basis, es- 
pecially if what we advocate shall be carried into actual 
effect. What has been said is outside of, and without 
reference to, any question of special privilege or undue 
advantage or improper control of any commodity which 
would enable the producer from motives of cupidity 
or otherwise to fix or maintain unreasonable prices, 
or to take advantage of the necessities of the con- 
sumer. The great aggregations of wealth make this 
question important; but it may not be appropriate to 
discuss the same at this time. 


Lawful Methods of Co-operation 


Now, how shall we bring about the conditions which 
have been suggested as ideal? The existence of this 
Institute and the large attendance on this occasion 
furnish the answer. Real, hearty, cheerful and con- 
tinued co-operation on the part of the members will 
secure results which should be entirely satisfactory. 
Frank and friendly intercourse; full disclosure of his 
business by each to the others; recognition by all of 
the rights of each; a disposition to assist and benefit 
each other so far as practicable and proper; conduct 
founded on the belief that healthy competition is wiser 
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and better than destructive competition—all these are 
desirable and necessary and will be effective. 

Some of you may say that in your opinions, based 
on the past, a fair and just equilibrium cannot be main- 
tained except as the result of some agreement on the 
part of those who are interested. It is a sufficient 
answer to make that you have no right to enter into 
such an agreement, express or implied; that the laws 
of this country are opposed to it. But, as stated by the 
Attorney General of the United States in his argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil 
case, the law does not compel competition; it only 
prohibits an agreement not to compete. If competi- 
tors are in frequent communication and make full dis- 
closure to each other in regard to their business, noti- 
fying one another of what they are doing, it will follow 
as a natural result that no one will take advantage of 
the information he thus receives to act unjustly or 
dishonorably toward his neighbor. You know by ex- 
perience this is so: and it will become more certain 
as time goes by and each of us realizes more fully his 
obligations to others and to this Institute. 

Co-operation is broadening in its application to 
specific subjects growing out of the activities of life. 
We see it in many lines of business outside of our own. 
We see it in this country and in foreign countries. 
Especially have we observed it during the last few 
months in the consideration of some of the matters 
which have demanded the attention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other official departments. 


Cultivating Relations with Foreign Producers 


Co-operation can be, and should be, extended to our 
business relations with foreign manufacturers and pro- 
ducers. They will meet us half way. Indeed, the 
presence at this meeting of so many distinguished and 
representative men from Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, France and Belgium, respectively, is positive 
proof that they believe in this Institute and are friendly 
to its members, and have high appreciation of the ef- 
forts we have been making in the direction of con- 
ciliation and co-operation. Whenever and however we 
may have opportunity to meet these gentlemen and te 
legitimately co-operate with them in promoting and 
conserving their interests as well as our own we 
should do so without hesitation. We must at all times 
evidence a disposition to reciprocate the friendship 
which these gentlemen have shown, and to demon- 
strate to their satisfaction that we believe thoroughly 
in the doctrine that we are more or less bound to- 
gether by business connections, and that we enjoy 
prosperity when they enjoy it, and that we fail of suc- 
cess when they fail. Many who are present will live 
to see the time when the spirit of co-operation shall 
extend even to the government of the nations of the 
earth. 


The Welfare of Employees 


Again, there is no better way of advancing our own 
interests than to conduct ourselves in such a way as to 
make it certain we are endeavoring to promote the 
welfare of others with whom we come in contact. 
Uppermost in our minds should be the proper con- 
sideration of the rights of our employees. Members 
of this Institute represent corporations or firms which 
have in their employ hundreds of thousands of men. 
Many of these workmen are foreigners, who are not 
familiar with our language or customs. Some of them 
have been poor and have had few advantages in their 
native countries and may not be fully able to protect 
themselves. Whether this be true or not, we should 
make it certain that all are so treated that they have 
the opportunity to be well housed, and well fed, and 
well clothed. So far as we can we should lend our 
assistance to the improvement of the conditions of our 
workmen, and, of course, the wages paid should always 
be fair and reasonable. All of us have discovered since 
this Institute was formed that there were many things 
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which we could do for the betterment of the c: dition 
of the workingman, and we have been prom): to (y 
them. Particularly have we made great strides towary 
safeguarding our employees against accidenta! injury, 
A continuation of the efforts we have been making jn 
this direction will result in securing a larger ineasure 
of confidence on their part, and will bring to us the 
consciousness that not only have we benefited our. 
selves pecuniarily, but, what is more important, tha 
we have done the right thing. Certain aspects of this 
subject will be presented in a special paper. 


Co-operation with Customers 


Also, we should extend the spirit of co-operation 
to our customers. We should be sure at all times that 
we are treating them right. If it is claimed on any 
occasion by a customer that our prices are too high 
with respect to any commodity we should promptly 
take up with him the question for the purpose and with 
the intention of arriving at a just conclusion. In ali 
cases we advocate the doctrine of co-operation as op- 
posed to independent action. We have found, particu- 
larly during the last two or three years, that we are 
succeeding better as we are brought into closer rela- 
tions with our customers, giving them our confidence 
and informing them frankly of our conditions and in- 
tentions. 

I predict for the Institute a great future. We are 
ambitious to have it prosper, and shall not be disap- 
pointed. So long as we pursue the path we have 
marked out we shall merit and receive the approval 
of all who are acquainted with our work. The influence 
of the Institute for good will be pronounced, and as it 
is better established and thoroughly known its opinions, 
as officially expressed on all matters which it may prop- 
erly consider, will be respected. 

For the honor you have conferred upon me per- 
sonally in electing me your first president and for the 
cordial support which you have extended without re- 
serve, | thank you sincerely. For your confidence and 
friendship 1 am profoundly grateful. 


+e 


The Youngstown Car Mfg. Company.—\ilkoff 
Brothers, who recently purchased the plant and equip- 
ment of the Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, propose to continue the manufacture 0! 
steel cars for mine, mill and contractors’ uses and also 
portable track material. An Ohio charter will be ap 
plied for, the new owners proposing to operate under 
the name of the Youngstown Car Mfg. Company. The 
property consists of 12 acres of land, on which steel 
and brick buildings, about 80 x 460 ft., divided into 
erecting and car departments, are located. The estab- 
lishment will also have close connections with a foun- 
dry. The shipping connections are excellent. G. i 
Faul, former superintendent of the Youngstown Lat 
Mfg. Company will have charge of the new companys 
plant. Sales offices will be located in New York, Chr 
cago, Boston, Buffalo and other cities as may be foun¢ 
desirable from time to time. 


————».-e—___ 


The Raymond Mfg. Company, Corry, Pa., is com 
pleting an addition to its factory of a building 5° * 
135 ft., three stories. So far it is only used for stot 
age purposes. On October 11 a fire occurred in this 
addition, causing a loss of several thousand dollars. 
By reason of the first-class construction of the com 
pany’s buildings it was able to confine the fire to the 
immediate section in which it originated, and there 
fore no interruption will be caused in manufacturing 
nor delay in the filling of orders. The importance ° 
this fire has been greatly exaggerated in some of 
daily papers. The company manufactures high graé 
wire springs. 
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Tapping Steel Into Two Ladles 


Noteworthy Record of an Open Hearth Furnace 
he fall of 1909 the Phoenix Iron Company of 
‘ville, Pa., enlarged its steel plant by an addi- 
pen hearth furnace. This furnace has just 
ed its year, and as the results are somewhat 
they will prove of general interest to manu- 
rs of open hearth steel. 
furnace is of the standard type, rated at 50 
lt was run on producer gas, and all the raw 
| was charged cold, hot metal not being avail- 
(he product for the year, which was structural 
mounted to: 43,900 gross tons of ingots. The 
ons of the hearth on the slag line are 36 x 14 
it s chambers are 18 ft. by 11 ft. 6% in. by 6 ft., 
r chambers 18 ft. by 11 ft. 6% in. by 9 ft. Each 
imber contains 5500 9-in. brick and each air 





ber 8500, making a total of 28,000 standard 9-in. 
er brick. 
he particular feature of this furnace which makes 
an unusual product possible is that very large 
are charged and the steel is tapped simultan- 
into two ladles. This arrangement, which is 
n in the illustration, is covered by the Maccallum 
ts. Attached to the buckstays of the furnace on 
ipping side, and operated by levers at a conveni- 
stance from the ladles, is a device which controls 
w of steel into either ladle. The usual charge for 
urnace is 335,000 Ib. of pig and scrap, and the 
' ingots varies from 135 to 140 gross tons. The 
veekly record is 1176 gross tons, and the largest 
tapped is 150 gross tons. The usual number of 
perate the furnace, and a large saving has been 
ted in labor, fuel and repairs. 





he Rosedale Foundry & Machine Company, N. S., 
urgh, which recently shipped 40 valves, 78 in. in 
eter, for use in the lock gates at the Panama Ca- 


‘Ss now working on an order for 80 valves of the 
$1ze, 
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The Ryerson-Gisholt Alliance 


A joint announcement has been issued by Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, and the Gisholt Machine 
Company, Madison, Wis., which marks an important 
event in the machine tool world. Without any corpo- 
rate consolidation, a unity of interests has been 
established between these companies, and Edward L. 
Ryerson and Clyde M. Carr of the former company 
become directors of the Gisholt Machine Company. 

In furtherance of the plans of the associated inter- 
ests, an immediate expansion of the Madison plant is 
provided which will greatly enlarge manufacturing 
facilities. The Gisholt Machine Company has long 
held a distinctive position in the manufacture of bor- 
ing mills, turret lathes, &c., while the house of Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son is recognized as one of the strong- 
est general machinery distributors. No definite an- 
nouncement of policy has as yet been made but it is 
generally understood that the relationship of these 





The Maccallum Arrangement for Tapping Steel from a Single Open Hearth Furnace Into Two Ladles. 


organizations presages a development of considerable 
magnitude in the machine tool field. 


—_——_»--e—__—_ 


A New Canadian Merger.—Under the title of Steel 
& Radiation, Ltd., a large corporation is to be launched 
in Canada, having its headquarters in Toronto, which 
will be a consolidation of a number of concerns now 
operating in the house heating or building trade. The 
King Radiator Company and the Expanded Metal & 
Fireproofing Company have already been taken over, 
with two other large concerns under consideration, 
negotiations for which have not yet been completed. 
It is the intention of the company to start an active 
selling campaign from coast to coast, operating 
branches at Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Quebec 
and St. John, N. B. It is possible that the new com- 
pany will erect a plant in Montreal for the manufac- 
ture of boilers, radiators, expanded metal, Fenestra 
metal sash, and other lines connected with the build- 
ing trade. Considerable American capital will be in- 
vested, but the control will be Canadian. S. W. How- 
ard, Toronto, is secretary and treasurer. 
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The Inland Steel Company’s Works 


gi 


The recent starting of eight new sheet mills at 
the Indiana Harbor Works of the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, making 18 hot mills in operation, calls 
attention to the remarkable growth of this company. 
With 18 sheet mills in operation, it is now one of the 
largest producers of open hearth sheets in the world, 
and its ability to keep its enlarged plant in full opera- 
tion the past summer, during a period of general trade 
reaction, is evidence of the recognition which is given 
in the trade to the merits of open hearth sheets, the 
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Description of the Indiana Harbor Sheet Mills 


mains the most important factor. The roller and 
his helper with their tongs take the hot sheet bar from 
the furnace and pass it back and forth through , 
stand of rolls, first through a roughing stand and fin- 
ally through the hot finishing rolls until the operation 
is completed. The commercial success of the pro- 


duct depends largely upon what the company does to 
render more efficient the ability and skill of the work- 
man whose steady eye and strong arm complete the 
operation of rolling. 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of the Inland Steel Company’s Works at Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


Inland Steel Company using its own basic open hearth 
steel exclusively in all of its finished products. 


History of the Company’s Operations 


A mere description of the new sheet mills would be 
of little interest to the trade without reference to 
other important links in the chain of operations re 
sulting in the finished sheets. While the sheet mill 
itself embodies all the improvements known to the 
art of rolling sheets, the quality of the material used 
and the mechanical economy in bringing this material 
up to the sheet mills are primary factors in the suc- 
cess in the sheet department. Good sheets cannot be 
rolled from poor material and the best management in 
the sheet mill itself would not insure commercial suc- 
cess if it were not supported by similar progressive 
management in every process from the iron ore to the 
sheet warehouse or shipping platform. 

There have been no revolutionary changes in re- 
cent years in sheet mill construction. In rolling rails, 
bars, beams and other heavy steel products, the con- 
tinuous mill has almost eliminated old-fashioned skilled 
labor. In rolling sheets, however, skilled labor re- 


Along this line the Inland Steel Company has dis- 
tinguished itself among the large steel works of the 
United States. Its plant at Indiana Harbor has been 
built during the past eight years and therefore em- 
bodies all the improvements that have been perfected 
by mill engineers in recent years. 

The nucleus of the company’s business was 
established in Chicago in 1873 by the Chicago Steel 
Works, the first mill in the United States to roll bars 
and other steel products from old rails. In 1893 this 
company was succeeded by the Inland Steel Company 
and the plant was removed to Chicago Heights, Ill, 
where it is still conducted for the manufacture of hard 
steel bars or “ rail carbon steel.” ’ 

In 1902 the Inland Company began a new base o! 
operations at Indiana Harbor, Ind., on the shore 0! 
Lake Michigan. The advantages of the Chicago dis- 
trict for the manufacture of open hearth steel had be- 
come apparent, and the first unit constructed at Indiana 
Harbor was an open hearth steel plant with a 32-1. 
blooming mill, a 24-in. universal merchant mill and 
eight sheet mills. For several years the company pur- 
chased in the open market the basic pig iron requir 
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for its steel plant, but in 1906 it began the construc- 
tion of a blast furnace, completed in August 1907, in 
order to obtain a better and more uniform quality of 
pig iron than could be purchased regularly on the 
market. In 1907 the company added to its plant a 
12-in. continuous bar mill for the rapid production of 
merchant bars and a 24-in. sheet bar mill. In I9g09 
it began the construction of two additional open hearth 
steel furnaces and eight sheet mills, as well as a bil- 
let mill to be operated in connection with the blooming 
and sheet bar mills. This brief historical summary is 
given to set forth the steady and remarkable growth 
of the company’s operations. Fig. 1 of the accom- 
panying illustrations presents a plan of the entire 
works, showing the relative location of the blast 
furnace and the steel plant. 


Features of the General Arrangement 


A striking feature of the Indiana Harbor steel 
plant is the general plan of the buildings, Fig. 2, which 
promotes the use of electric traveling cranes. The 





Fig, 3. 
buildings are all long and relatively narrow, and run 
in parallel lines. There are more than 40 electric 
traveling cranes in use, ranging in capacity from three 
and one half to 100 tons. Some of them have runways 
of over 1300 ft. In the sheet mill and warehouse 
these. cranes have a clear run of 1123 ft., and the three 
cranes which cover the scrap yard have a runway of 
1350 ft. This economical method of handling the 
material in the plant saves the labor of hundreds of 
men and is a very important link in the chain of pro- 
duction, as it promotes economy in the cost of the fin- 
ished product. 

The blast furnace, known as Madeline Furnace, is 
located on the shore of the lake at the mouth of a 
canal running from the lake inland to the Calumet 
River through a large manufacturing district. Lake 
Superior ore is brought from the Hibbing district in 
Minnesota. Two unloading bridges take the ore from 
the boat and deposit it in the storage yards. This is 
one of the few furnaces in the United States where 
the unloaders could take the ore from the boat and 
dump it directly in the ore bins of the furnace. In 
practice, however, this is seldom done as it is neces- 
sary to carry a large stock of ore. The ore runs very 





Billet and Sheet Bar Mill of the Inland Steel Company. 
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low in phosphorus and sulphur, for basic iron, > fact 
which facilitates economy and the production 0: open 
hearth steel of a very high quality. The blast furnace 
furnishes its own power. The gas not required {or the 
hot stoves is burned under boilers which supply steam 
to the blowing engines, and produce 1650 kw. of elec. 
trical power in a power plant adjacent to the furnace 
This power plant operates the ore unloaders and other 
machinery connected with the furnace, and also furn. 
ishes all of the electrical power required in the steel 
mill. 

The main lines of the Lake Shore and the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads pass between the blast furnace and 
the steel plant, but a physical difficulty of this character 
does not embarrass the engineers who design a modern 
steel plant. At the Iniand Works a hot metal tunnel 
extends from the blast furnace under these railroads 
to the open hearth plant. This is a substantial con- 
crete tunnel, built for standard gauge railroad cars 
and locomotives. The hot metal from the blast furn- 


ace is poured into 25 ton ladles on specially built 


railroad cars, and the company’s locomotives take the 
cars across from the blast furnace to the steel plant, 
bringing the cars alongside the elevated charging floor 
of the open hearth furnace. A crane lifts the ladle 
of hot metal from the car and sets it on a standard 
gauge electric car which serves the furnace. Tracks 
are laid out on the charging floor which enable this 
charging car to move up promptly to the door of any 
furnace that is due for a charge of hot metal, and the 
car is so convenient in its operation that the contents 
of one ladle are sometimes divided between two 
furnaces. 

One of the features of this plant is in the use of 
fuel oil for heating. This oil is received through 4 
pipe line from the adjoining town of Whiting, Ind., the 
center of the enormous pipe line system of the Stané- 
ard Oil Company, which brings to Whiting the prod: 
uct of all the important oil fields of the country, from 
Pennsylvania to Kansas and Oklahoma. The oil used 
is free from sulphur and makes a hot steady flamé | 
which is very desirable in the operation of a steel plant. 
The open hearth furnaces, the charging cars and othet 
features of the plant are all of standard constructio® | 
and a detailed description is therefore unnecess) | 
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Fig. 4.—Bar Piler in the Inland Works. 


nstruction of the plant in parallel units, how- yard extends along the’ Lake Shore and Baltimore & 
akes it a very clean and economical plant in Ohio railroads a distance of 1350 ft., and is covered 
and is worthy of special mention. by one crane runway with three traveling crames of 


The Scrap Yard 10 tons capacity and So-ft, span. Each crane carries 
a magnet, used for unloading the scrap from cars as 

crap yard is among the largest in the United well as for picking material from the stock pile for 

with a capacity of 50,000 to 100,000 tons of the charging boxes. A skull cracker is located at the 
It is the first of the parallel units of the steel west end of the scrap yard. A steel trestle is erected 
approaching it from the blast furnace. The at the end of the crane runway of sufficient height to 





Fig. 5.—Stands cf Cold Rolling Sheet Mills in the Inland Works 
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afford an 80-ft. drop for the ball, which weighs 10,000 
pounds. The cranes with their magnets bring the 
scrap from the pile to the west end where the charg- 
ing boxes are loaded. 

About midway along the yard is located a powerful 
scrap shear used for cutting long material to charg- 
ing box length. This shear is of sufficient capacity and 
strength to cut 7 x 7 in. cold steel. The charging 
boxes are carried on small standard gauge cars oper- 
ated by a special locomotive, the gauge of the track 
being the same as that on the charging floor of the 
open hearth furnaces, so that scrap is unloaded from 
cars, deposited on the stock pile, carried -from the 
stock pile to the charging box cars, and delivered at 
the charging door of the furnace with practically no 
hand labor except to sort the charge for each box. 

The ‘two open hearth furnaces that were com- 
pleted last summer are of 60 tons capacity. The six 
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may be transferred to the table serving the sh 
mill. 

The billet and sheet bar mills, Fig. 3, are bot!. three 
high mills of the universal type, operated in th. same 
train and by the same engine, and they are 0; crated 
alternately according to whether the blooms ire to 
be rolled into billets or into sheet bars. The runoyt 
table from the billet mill carries the billets to an upeut 
shear and then to a side conveyor which drops them op 
a buggy on which they are carried to the finishing 
mills. The slabs for the jobbing sheet mills are algo 
rolled on the billet mill, which makes billets up to 6 
x 6 in. and slabs up to 2 x 13 in. in size. 

A different transportation method is followed jp 
handling the sheet bars. The bars pass from the mill 
on the runout table to the hot saw and into a bar piler 
Fig. 4. This is a cradle or frame work consisting of 
eight pairs of housings with a movable bottom which is 


ths 
Ey 


t bar 


Vig. 6.—The Inland Galvanizing Department and Sheet Warehouse. 


original furnaces were formerly rated at 50 tons 
capacity each, but have been improved to make their 
capacity 60 tons per heat. 


The Steel Plant 


The open hearth furnaces, the soaking pits, the 
blooming mill, billet mill and sheet bar mill are all 
housed in one building, 60 x 1598 ft., which constitutes 
one of the building units of the plant. This building 
is covered by two to00-ton Morgan cranes of 57-ft. 
span which handle the ladles from the furnaces to the 
pouring stands where the steel is poured into molds 
on cars and transferred to the stripper house, from 
there to the pits and to the blooming mill. There are 
12 soaking pits, each with a capacity for holding eight 
ingots, heated by producer gas. The blooming mill 
is of the 36-in. universal type, driven by a Mesta en- 
gine 5000 hp., the mill tables being driven by 
motors. After the blooms are cropped’ and sheared 
to the length desired, they may pass on in a direct line 
on the conveyor table to the 24-in. billet mill, or they 





raised and lowered by hydraulic cylinders. The bars 
drop into the piler until about seven tons have been 
accumulated, or the product of two to three ingots. 
The hydraulic lift is then operated to raise the pile to 
the top of ‘the cradle when dogs operated by springs 
slip under the pile and hold it in this position. A® 
electric traveling crane then picks up the pile and 
carries it to the cooling bed, the crane having 4 
cradle with nine dogs or fingers to support the pile, 
so that the bars are kept straight during their move 
ment from the piler to the cooling bed. The same 
crane is used to pick up the piles from the cooling > 
and load them on standard gauge freight cars on which 
they are carried around to the stock house of the sheet 
mill. 

The next parallel unit of the plant, adjoining the 
blooming and billet mill, is the original merchant mill 
of the company, shown on the plan view drawing, Fig. | 
2, as the “bar mill.” This is a universal reversing 
24-in. mill with a very wide range of product. It has 
the capacity to make bars of all sections, up to 20™ 
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Fig, 7.—Patent Hydraulic Levelers in the Inland Works. 
flats, ell as rounds up to 6 in. It rolls structural vanizing plant are all housed in an enormous building 
I-beams and channels up to 13 in., and has proved a 100 x 1133 ft. The stock house extends parallel to 
ble unit in the company’s plant, owing to the this building, and just north of it. The sheet bars 
ge of finished product which it turns out. and slabs are received from the sheet bar mill and are 
tinuous bar mill was described in The Jron cut to lengths corresponding to the gauge and size 
\ugust 27, 1908. The sheet mill and sheet of the sheets to be rolled. The heating furnaces ex- 
lie between it and the older units. tend along the north side of the building. Sixteen 
; of them are combination sheet and pair furnaces of the 
The Sheet Mills Swindell type, and are heated by fuel oil. Two are 
‘ sheet mills with their furnaces, the driving slab furnaces for the jobbing mills, making 18 furnaces 
the annealing pits, the shears, and the gal- in all, corresponding to and set opposite the 18 mills. 
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Fig. 8.—Drop Press and Heavy Plate Press in the Inland Works 
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In a combination furnace of this type the rear of the 
furnace or the end farthest removed from the mill 
is used for heating the bar for the roughing rolls, 
while the front of the furnace, opposite the »mill, is 
used for reheating the sheet for the finishing passes. 

The 18 mills with their corresponding roughing 
rolls are arranged in two trains, one being the old 
mill and the other train comprising the 8 new mills. 
Each train is driven by a steam engine, the two engines 
being located in the center of the building. In the 
original train of 10 mills there are two jobbing mills 
for making sheets of the heavier gauges and one tin 
mill for rolling black sheets. There are also 7 
stands of cold rolls for finishing, Fig. 5, in addition to 
the 15 regular sheet mills. 

In the operation of rolling sheets the sheet bar is 
cut to a length corresponding to the width of the sheet 
to be rolled, the width and thickness of the bar cor- 
responding to the length or the gauge of the finished 
sheet. The bar is passed sideways into the roughing 
mill by the roller,'and is returned above the roll by 
his assistant for the next pass, this operation being 
continued until the rough sheet has been rolled down 
to a thickness of perhaps a quarter of an inch. The 
sheet is then taken to the hot mill and rolled down to 
about No. 12 gauge, when it goes back into the furnace 
for reheating. 

in rolling the lighter gauges the sheets are doubled 
and laid in packs of two, four, eight or sometimes ten 
sheets. At this stage of the operation the intelligence 
and experience of the roller become most important, 
in getting the sheets down to the desired gauge without 
having them weld together in the rolls. The ad- 
vantages of open hearth steel are very important in 
rolling sheets of the lighter gauges, as the soft mild 
steel of homogeneous quality spreads more evenly un- 
der the rolls and thus makes a sheet of uniform gauge 
throughout. If there were a hard spot in one sheet 
in a pack it would not spread evenly and would tend 


Fig. 9.—Toggle Press and Corrugating Machine in the Inland Works. 
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to reduce the gauge of the softer sheets uni! r it jp 
the same pack, and for this reason open hear'!: sheets 
have been found to run more uniformly in thickness 

It has never been found feasible in sheet mi‘! opera. 
tion to regulate the gauge of the finished pro:luct by 
any rigid adjustment of the rolls. The gauge is de. 
termined by the amount of material in the bar and the 
width and length to which it is to be rolled. The 
roller knows he has reached the desired gauge when 
the sheet has been rolled out to the size corresp nding 
to the bar. 


The Annealing and Galvanizing Departments 


From the finishing mills the sheets go to the 
shears which square them up to exact size, the squared 
sheets being stacked in piles of about 35,000 pounds 
for annealing. The sheet mill and annealing floor are 
covered by two 50-ton cranes. There are 18 anneal- 
ing pits which are heated by fuel oil. A “ pack” of 
about 35,000 pounds of sheets is placed on the bottom 
of the annealing box and the heavy cover is then 
lowered over it, to protect the sheets from contact 
with the flame and gases which might have the effect 
of oxidizing them. The box with its contents is then 
lowered into the pit and kept for 12 to 15 hours ata 
temperature of 1200 to 1300 degrees, when the box is 
removed to a cooling pit where its burden cools slowly, 
out of contact with the air. 

The annealing floor with its pits is located in the 
east end of the sheet mill. Beyond it, and occupying 
the extreme eastern end of the building, is the gal- 
vanizing department, Fig. 6. In this department there 
are four pickling tanks and eight galvanizing pots, 
all covered by a crane which serves them. After be- 
ing pickled and washed the sheets go to the galvaniz- 
ing pots, where they pass, one at a time, through a 
chain conveyor which carries them slowly through the 
bath of spelter and discharges them on a conveyor 
at the opposite side, on which they travel across the 
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mpartment of the tank. 
however, a bundle of sheets is suspended from a 


> and specifications given by the customer. 


Fig. 10.—Reof Painting Machine in the Inland Works. 


lding into the inspection and shipping department. 


pickling room for black sheets is located in 
hwest corner of the building. In the galvan- 


y department, the sheets are held in a stationary 


| position in the tank and the solution is agi- 
y a dasher which rises and falls in an adjoin- 
In the black pickling 


vhich is supported by a steam cylinder. As the 
rises and falls, the bundle of sheets is churned in 
[here are four arms on this spider, opera- 
r two pickling tanks. 
The Sheet Warehouse 


sheet warehouse of these mills is more than a 
use, being in fact an important link in the 
‘{ production. In rolling bars or other prod- 
shaped section, it is necessary to change the 
the mill to correspond with the specifications 
order on which the mill is operated. That is 
these products are only rolled according to the 
In 
lant sheet mill, however, the orders come from 
de in an almost infinite variety of widths, 
ind gauges. The Inland mills range in width 
in., but a sheet mill cannot be changed like the 
other mills. There is a further complication 
ict that when newly turned rolls are put on a 
ll they will only roll the full width for a few 
the rolls work together at the end and have 
cy to weld the edges of the sheets. For this 
is necessary to gradually decrease the width 
stock on a pair of rolls until they are turned 
he ordinary plan in steel mills of adjusting 
_ = specifications of the buyer is therefore 
able, 
plan followed in the Inland mill is to keep 
‘In steady operation on the size and gauge for 
t is best adapted, and accumulate a stock in the 
ise of all gauges and sizes. By this plan the 
kept in steady operation and the buyer does 
to wait for weeks or months until the mill 
all the sizes or gauges called for in his order. 
es to the enormous Inland warehouse a pro- 


ducing function, since it increases the capacity of the 
mill. In a commercial sense, the warehouse is also a 
producer as it attracts the business of the buyer by 
assuring him better accommodations than if he had to 
wait for the mill to roll all the size’ and gauges that 
he specified in an order. This warehouse is used 
only for carload business and is not designed as an 
agency to sell less than carload lots “ from store.” 

The loading dock of the sheet warehouse extends 
the full length of the building, and 30 cars or more can 
be loaded at one time. The traveling cranes run the 
entire length of the warehouse, 872 ft. 


Finishing Operations in the Warehouse 


The east end of this enormous warehouse is de- 
voted to finishing operations of an interesting char- 
acter. A group of machines, Figs. 7 to 10, is installed 
here for finishing and fabricating operations. There 
is a stand of corrugating rolls for making standard 
corrugated roofing and siding. Another machine of 
the same character and operating in the same manner 
makes narrow corrugations, or crimped sheets. An- 
other machine operating on the same principle has a 
pair of rolls which give a brick face finish. A drop 
press makes a rock face finish and there are also 
presses and brakes for making roof capping and other 
special forms which jobbers carry in stock. A paint- 
ing machine for painting black sheets has a pair of 
rolls to paint sheets quickly on both sides. The com- 
pany is enlarging its operations from time to time in 
this department, installing machines to make any form 
or character of work for which there is a regular de- 
mand from the trade. 

The general policy of the company has been to de- 
velop its plant step by step, adding new units as 
rapidly as the trade will sustain them and the capital 
becomes available for further operation. One of the 
chief aims of the management has been to build up a 
strong, harmonious organization. The plant is kept in 
continuous operation year after year by following the 
market, through unprofitable periods as well as ptos- 
perous seasons. In this way the organization is kept 
together and the men in the mill are given continuous 
employment. 
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The International Congress at Diisseldorf 
Germany 


Its Papers a Resume of German Progress in Fuel Economy and in the Manufacture 
of Iron and Steel—European and American Conditions Approximating 


BY C. KIRCHHOFF, NEW YORK. 


The Fifth International Congress of Mining, 
Metallurgy, Applied Mechanics and Practical Geology 
was held this year in June at Diisseldorf, Germany. 
As compared with the first gathering at Paris in 1878, 
the attendance of delegates, the high character, variety 
and scope of the papers illustrated well the wonderful 
progress made since then. Now there is an army of 
trained scientific observers in Close touch with practice 
where once they might have been counted on the 
fiagers of both hands. An international exchange of 
experience has developed which is lifting the iron and 
steel industry to a much higher plane, expressed in 
better and more uniform quality of products, in en- 
larged and broadened range of uses, in a more com- 
plete utilization of raw materials, in the suppression of 
waste, in much improved working conditions of labor, 
and in more intelligent and, therefore, more satisfac- 
tory co-operation between buyer and seller. There is a 
much quicker recognition of the merits of improve- 
ments, which is best illustrated by the extraordinary 
rapidity with which the gas engine and the electrical 
drive have become well nigh universal. 


Germany’s Economy of Fuel Against American Economy of 
Labor 


Having invited the Congress to come to Germany, 
the hosts arranged for a splendidly complete series of 
papers detailing in nearly all the departments the tech- 
nical progress made during the past decade in their 
own country. Naturally it reflects the peculiar condi- 
tions, some of which are characteristic of Germany 
as a whole, like the relatively low wages and the 
abundance and the high professional standard of the 
technical administrative and commercial staff. Other 
conditions differ in different parts of that country, 
like the cost of raw materials, the cost of assembling 
and marketing, so that emphasis is placed upon cer- 
tain considerations in one section which are relegated 
to a more secondary position in others. 

Fuel economy in all the districts, and in some sec- 
tions, like Upper Silesia and the Saar district, the 
necessity to manufacture a moderately fair blast 
furnace coke from rather unpromising coal, have been 
among the chief problems of the German iron industry. 
The persistence and skill with which they have been 
solved are among the proudest achievements of Ger- 
man managers and engineers. For decades the in- 
difference of American iron masters to the value of 
economics along the same lines was the marvel of un- 
prejudiced observers, even after making due allowance 
for potent mitigating circumstances. 

For a long time those who had wrestled with the 
problems of one country could not understand the 
seeming indifference to them of the producers in an- 
other. Twenty years ago our European friends came 
over, wondered at our labor-saving appliances and 
our craze for tonnage, went home and figured that 
with their cheap labor the costly appliances would not 
justify increased interest, sinking funds, and repairs, 
and that order books into which tonnage dribbled by 
hundreds of tons would not permit of installing plant 
which fed on blocks of thousands. 








* Read at the New York meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, October 14, 1910. 


A Connellsville coke maker whose coal was costing 
him 50 to 60 cents a ton could see little inducement jp 
building by-product ovens and costly recovery plant 
with uncertainties as to marketing by-products when 
his principal object. was to double output at short 
notice in boom times and gather in additional coal 
acreage in times of depression. 


European and American Basic Conditions Approximating 


But the tendency has been in recent years to 9 

modify basic conditions on both sides of the Atlantic 
that the point of view of captains of industry has 
steadily approached. Wages have been rising in Ger- 
many, and the burdens of social legislation are adding to 
them more and more. Home consumption and foreign 
outlets have expanded so that the unit of output has 
grown larger, and “ American ” mills of relatively enor- 
mous capacity and cost no longer have any terrors. 
' We are rapidly adopting European methods of 
coking; we are looking after steam economy, even in 
Pittsburgh; we are well started in the introduction of 
the modern gas engine, and are in the front rank in 
applying the electric drive. 

It almost looks, too, as though a condition which 
has long favored industrial undertakings abroad from 
our point of view may have some influence with us” 
In those countries in Europe in which 30 years ago the | 
State required the railroads, capital accumulating has 
had no outlet in perfecting and extending the railroads 
and has been driven into industrial investment. While 
there is no public demand for State ownership of the 
railroads in this country, it does look as though @ 
larger proportion than hitherto of our annual savings 
will seek employment. in other directions, unless @ 
more reasonable attitude toward the common carriers 
is made to prevail. 

However} to me one striking fact, while watching 
technical and economic developments in the steel in-) 
dustry of the principal industrial countries, has been 
that methods and plants are becoming almost inter- 
nationally uniform. The provincialisms, if | may %° 
term them, due to exclusive attention to local condi- 
tions are disappearing, and he who could once return 
from a trip to a foreign country with swelling pride 
concerning great achievements at home and a some: 
what languid interest in what was being accomplished 
elsewhere, must be content now with a relatively small 
and narrow budget of glorification and a pretty small 
array of items to justify posing as a reformer. 


German Progress in Coke Oven Design 


Let me state at the outstart that the Diisseldor! 
Congress did not bring out any new developments 
sensational in their character; no mew departure 
which might give promise of those revolutions in the 
steel industry of which we hear every day, but which 
really occur at such very rare intervals. No better 
illustration of how much patient and persistent effort 
and how much time is required to perfect a really 
revolutionary invention could be furnished than the 
splendid record of the basic Bessemer process in Get 
many. W. Esser’s paper before the Congress ' 4 — 
brilliant presentation of the modern methods 4 
should be studied by those who desire to appreciate 
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ies the strength of Germany’s steel industry. 
>t follow him into details because the basic 
process has never found a footing in our 
try owing to the fact that our raw materials 
ther methods. 
Dur og the past few decades the Germans have 
leaders in studying fuel economy and begin- 
the first stage, the manufacture of coke, they 
tinued to make steady progress. A very 
paper before the Congress was that of Prof. 
Herbst, of Aix-la-Chapelle, on “ Modern Coke 
| the Development of the Mechanical Appli- 
Coke oven gas is being utilized more and 
the Continent to drive gas engines and is 
loyed also for heating open hearth furnaces. 
s been a good deal of activity in utilizing 
oke oven gas for lighting, heating and power for 
ies and a very comprehensive scheme is being 
considered to distribute power from a cen- 
t to a number of Rheinish cities. The lead 

took in this country, of making gas the 
principal product with coke as an incidental, is being 
followed in Europe. With the many varied purposes, 
adaptat to them has been reflected in the design and 
peration of coke ovens. 

fhe higher value of the surplus gas has given in- 
reased vogue to the oven types with regeneration, and 
one of the principal aims of coke oven builders has 
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been to overcome the irregularity of heating in the 
regenerative ovens incident to the reversing. This is 
sought by a maximum division of the flues and more 
careful combustion, or by the plan of obviating the 


reversing altogether. 

Herbst reviews in detail the betterments made in 
the Otto regenerative oven, in the Koppers and in the 
Collin. He refers to recent experience with the Kros 
oven which is being built by Salan & Birkholz of 
Essen. It has given encouraging results so far as 
mitigating the influence of reversing is concerned and 
has brought about a decrease in the time of coking 
‘rom 44 to 28 hours. He reports on the new Coppee 
oven, on that of the Rheinische Chamotten und Dinas 
Werke and on the Ries inclined oven of the Stettiner 
Chamotte Fabrik. 

Professor Herbst devotes a good deal of attention 

| improvements in stamping machines, noting 

ng others the Méguin machine with electro mag- 
‘ifting device. He deals also with charging and 
leveling machinery, with devices for getting rid of the 
gis during charging, with improved oven doors and 
harging and quenching appliances. 





















Flue Dust Briquetting 


in the preparation of iron ore for the blast furnace, 
relatively little has been done thus far in Germany. 
Attention has been directed more particularly to 
oriquetting flue dust. Prof. G. Franke, of Berlin, in 
paper on the subject, estimates that 10 plants with 
‘pacity of 700,000 tons per year handle over 500,000 
‘lue dust, leaving only a relatively small bal- 
res. There are in operation the Schumacher 
of magnesium process, the Tigler lime, the 
ell pitch methods, the Ronay high-pressure 
nd the Scoria process. Nodulizing has not 
much attention. 


By-Product Recovery in Coking 


has been much earnest work in the direction 
ving the methods of recovering the by-prod- 
‘cts in coking. A elose analysis of this branch, bord- 
ing it does on the chemical industry, was sub- 

O. Rau, of Aix-la-Chapelle. Coke oven 
‘ who at first adopted methods borrowed from 
of illuminating gas manufacture have worked 
‘S aiming at a more direct adaptation to the 
> affecting the coking industry. The removal 
"is based upon the fact that above 80 degrees 
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Celsius, tar is in the gas in the form of a fog which 
needs only to be forced into the form of sufficiently 
large and heavy drops. This is effected either by the 
centrifugal method adopted by Brunck or by a tar jet 
used by Otto. It is a necessary preliminary for the 
direct sulphate process of recovering the ammonia in 
the coke oven gas introduced into practice on a large 
scale both by Otto and by Koppers, with highly satis- 
factory results as to increased yield and lowered costs. 

Burkheiser separates the ammonia by sulphurous 
acid, utilizing the sulphuretted hydrogen in the oven 
gas and obtains a mixture of sulphate and sulphite of 
ammonia, which has made good records as a fertilizer. 
The question of marketing of the tar, benzole and 
ammonia is receiving eager attention, and there has 
been some uneasiness over the rapid expansion of the 
industry producing fixed nitrogen in various forms. 
Of the total production of coal in Germany during 
1909, 76 per cent. was fired direct, 4 per cent. was coked 
without by-product recovery, 16 per cent. was coked 
with by-product recovery and 4 per cent. was used for 
the manufacture of illuminating gas with by-product 
recovery. In the United States 87 per cent. was fired 
direct, 10 per cent. was coked without recovery, 2 per 
cent. was coked with recovery, and I per cent. was 
manufactured into lighting gas with by-product re- 
covery. Or, as Rau puts it rather significantly, Ger- 
many utilizes 20 per cent. of its coal rationally, while 
the United States so handles only 3 per cent. 


The Use of Blast Furnace Waste Gases 


An important achievement of the past 10 years has 
been better utilization of the waste gas from blast 
furnaces, the principal phase of which has been the 
development of power. It was recognized soon after 
the introduction of the gas engine driven with blast 
furnace gas that cleaning of the gas was very im- 
portant. Curt Grosse of Metz has collected for the 
Congress the latest information on the subject. How 
rapidly the appreciation of its value has spread may be 
realized from his estimate that now over 63 per cent. 
of all the gas coming from German blast furnaces is 
cleaned. Improvements in detail have been made in 
the coolers and automatic removal of the slimers has 
been worked out, but the main reliance is upon the 
mechanically operated apparatus of the Zschocke, 
Theisen, Bian and Schwarz -types, the general plan 
followed being to remove the dust in two successive 
stages, the first to obtain gas suitable for the heating 
of stoves and for combustion under boilers, while the 
second aims at as thorough a cleaning as is possible 
for the gas for engine purposes. The tendency is to 
concentrate the whole apparatus, with the exception 
of the dust catchers, in one central plant where there 
are a number of blast furnaces. 

Herr Grosse has collected data which show that 
the saving in coke through a gas cleaning plant varies 
from 20 to 55 kg. per ton of pig iron and that the 
temperature of the blast was increased from 60 to 100 
degrees Celsius. The time required to heat the stoves 
was cut down nearly one half while the time during 
which the stoves could be kept on blast increased thirty 
minutes. When running on cleaned gas the stoves use 
about 42 to 44 per cent. of the furnace gas. Adding 
16 to 18 per cent. for the other requirements of the 
furnace there would be available about 37 to 42 per 
cent. for steel works and rolling mills and for any other 
outside uses. The life of the hot-blast stoves is 
longer, but it must be taken into consideration that 
since the cooled and cleaned gas has a considerably 
higher calorific power and needs a longer path the 
stoves must be considerably higher. Recently stoves 
up to 40 meters (125 ft.) in hight have been built. 


The Advance in Basic Open Hearth Practice 


The open hearth process has been making rapid 
progress in Europe, and notably so in Germany, and 
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several papers were brought forward before the Con- 
gress, the most comprehensive being that of R. Genz- 
mer, oi Julienhuette, Upper Silesia. He deals more 
particularly with the pig and ore process, which has 
made headway so rapidly since the use of direct metal, 
and is conquering a place in Germany in competition 
with the basic Bessemer, on irons carrying a relatively 
high percentage of phosphorus. The mixer is playing 
a more and more important part, there being a grow- 
ing tendency to utilize it for preliminary refining, par- 
ticularly when the mixer is well heated. Additions 
of ore and of lime are employed to practically get rid 
of the silicon, while sulphur is reduced by about one- 
half. 

At the Georgs Marienhuette at Osnabrueck a 150- 
ton mixer, heated with blast furnace gas, is used; a 
second 250-ton mixer being under construction, which 
together will then serve three 50-ton open hearth 
furnaces, there being five in all. About 5 to 6 per cent. 
of ore and 3 to 4 per cent. of lime are added, the iron 
carrying 3.80 per cent. of carbon, 2.75 per cent. of 
manganese, 0.4 per cent. of phosphorus, 0.6 per cent. 
of silicon, 0.05 per cent. of sulphur and 0.4 per cent. 
of copper. The iron delivered by the mixer contains 
3.50 per cent. of carbon, 1.2 per cent. of manganese, 
0.08 per cent. of silicon, 0.15 per cent. of phosphorus 
and 0.02 per cent. of sulphur. Using 70 per cent. pig 
and 30 per cent. scrap, the addition of ore in the open 
hearth is 16 to 17 per cent., of whose iron contents 
83 per cent. is recovered. It is expected that when 
the second mixer is in operation it will be possible to 
produce with these open hearth furnaces about 800 to 
850 tons of steel per day. Labor has been decreased, 
the consumption of lime, dolmite and ore have been 
lessened, and the yield in good ingots has been 103 to 
104 per cent. The consumption of coal for the open 
hearth furnaces using the Kerpely producer has been 
16.3 per cent. 

An interesting recent development has been the 
introduction of the Hoesch process, a modification of 
the Bertrand Thiel process, which has been elaborately 
reported on recently by Dr. Springorum. It is in 
operation at Hoesch and at Hoerde and is being in- 
stalled at Friedenshuette and at Koenigshuette in Up- 
per Silesia. The process is the outgrowth of work 
done under the Bertrand Thiel method at Hoerde, 
where it was found, however, that in consequence of 
the low temperature and the heavy lime additions in 
the primary furnace there were large accretions, while 
the high temperatures in the fiinshing furnace caused 
the latter to suffer rapidly. It was decided therefore 
to work in one furnace, the method being the follow- 
ing: After the furnace has been charged with lime 
and ore the liquid metal is added and the reaction 
starts at once. After it has ceased to boil and is 
sufficiently hot, the charge is tapped with a ladle and 
the slag is easily poured off. After again charging the 
furnace with lime, ore and scrap, the metal is again 
poured into the furnace. The finishing takes only a 
short time because the fresh slag acts rapidly and the 
charge is quickly brought up to the highest tem- 
perature. 

At Hoerde the iron is taken from the same mixer 
which supplies the basic Bessemer plant, and contains 
about 1.85 per cent. of phosphorus, 1 to 1.50 per cent. 
of manganese, 0.25 to 0.60 per cent. of silicon and 
0.1 to 0.15 per cent. of sulphur. In the first heat the 
phosphorus is brought down to 0.1 to 0.3 per cent., and 
what is extremely important, the slag which is pro- 
duced carries from 20 to 26 per cent. of phosphoric acid, 
of which 80 to go per cent. is soluble as citrate, so 
that it is readily marketable for fertilizing purposes. 
The yield of phosporic slag is 12.6 per cent. of the 
weight of the ingots. During the fiscal year 1908- 
1909 there were charged 48,463 tons of material, ex- 
clusive of ore, consisting of 74.72 per cent. of pig 
iron, 0.25 per cent. of Speigeleisen, 0.48 per cent. of 
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ferromanganese, 0.02 per cent. of ferrosilic:n, 0.17 
per cent. of scrap iron and 24 per cerft. of stcc! Scrap, 
The yield was 50,606 tons of ingots or 104.42 per cent 
There was also charged 11,011 tons of ores and mij 
cinder, the yield being 93 per cent. of its iron contents 
The average analysis of the steel was 0.07 per cent 
of carbon, 0.02 per cent. of phosphorus, 0.44 per cent 
of manganese, and 0.055 per cent. of sulphur. The 
cost is equal to that of a basic Bessemer plant with 
basic pig at 53 marks a ton, on the basis of 30-to) 
open hearth furnaces. With larger furnaces it woul 
probably be lower. With higher prices of basic pig 
the Hoesch process would gain relatively. 

On the electro metallurgy of steel there was only 
one paper at Diisseldorf which went over much trod. 
den ground and did not bring out any discussion. Two 
modern plants, however, were accessible to the dele. 
gates—the Lindenberg at Remscheid and the Becker, 

Those who have been accustomed to hear the death- 
knell rung of the puddling furnace in former years 
will hesitate now to bid farewell to the crucible. With 
its high temperatures and its reducing atmosphere the 
electric furnace has made available means for the 
certain production of steel of high quality, chemically 
and structurally, which will prove of splendid service 


to many industries. 
——_——-_ <-> --——_ 


Manufactures Now More Than Half Our Exports 













































Manufactures now form, for the first time in the 
history of the country’s commerce, more than one half 
of the total exports of the United States. In the eight 
inonths ending with August the figures of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor show that out of a total exportation of $1,027,000; 
000 manufactures amounted to $542,750,000, or 528 
per cent. of the whole. 

One, year ago, out of a total export of $989,000,000 
in the eight months, manufactures contributed $475- 
000,000, or but 48 per cent.; two years ago their share / 
was $472,000,000, out of a total of $1,075,000,000, or 44 
per cent. of the total; 10 years ago, taking the figures 
for the entire year, manufactures formed 35% pet 
cent.; 20 years ago, 21 per cent. and 30 years ago, ‘5 
per cent. of the total exports of domestic merchandise. 

These increases in values of manufactures exported 
are, it is proper to add, the result, in most> cases, a 
least, of increased quantities of merchandise exportid 
and not the result of higher prices, since, as shown \y 
a statement recently issued by the Bureau of Statistics, 
prices of both exports and imports show a downward 
tendency in recent months. 

—_——_sa-- eo 

The Modern Water Supply Company.—This com- 
pany has moved from the German National Bank 
Building to a storeroom at 210 Wood street, Pitts 
burgh. It has on display various types of water sys 
tem for city, suburban, country or small town homes, 
hotels or factories; also electric lighting plants and gas 
and gasoline engines. In one window, in a glass cyl- 
inder, a Perry pneumatic pump works continuously 
the compressor being driven by a motor automatically 
controlled, so that when the air pressure falls to 4 
certain point the motor starts, pumps the pressure "? 
to a predetermined point and cuts out. On one side 0 
the room the Modern hydro-pneumatic water systems 
are demonstrated. A gas engine, deep and shallow 
well pump, a hot air engine and hand pump are al 
connected to a pressure tank and can be started up © 
show how each one works. On the other side of the 
room is a complete electric light plant driven by 4 s# 
engine that can supply the office with lights and ™ 
the motor for the air compressor. The company ® 
sales agent for the Perry pneumatic water systems 
the Fairbanks-Morse gas and gasoline engines, ¢ 
Rider-Ericsson hot air engines, the Standard pumpi"g 
engines and the Sanitary Pump Company. 
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Black Plate, Tin Plate and Terne 
Plate Production in 1909 


The production of black plates, or sheets, for tin- 
ning, and the production of tin plates and terne plates 
in the United States in the calendar year 1909 have 
been compiled by the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation 
Black Plates, or Sheets, for Tinning.—The produc- 
tion black plates, or sheets, for tinning in 1909 
amounted to 606,844 gross tons, against 513,771 tons in 
1908, an increase of 93,073 tons, or over 18.1 per cent. 








The production in 1909 was much the largest in our 
history. The year of next largest production was 
1906. The following table gives the production by 
States in the last three years in gross tons: 

States. Gross tons. 1907. 1908. 1909. 
Pennsylvania sac to52 Meena 253,807 278,168 309,344 
Maryland and West Virginia.... 95,939 92,860 115,866 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois...... 154,326 142,748 181,634 

Totals....scceseeleawaueew™ 504,072 513,771 606,844 


Of the total production in 1909, about 4261 tons 
were rolled from iron and about 602,583 tons were 
rolled from steel, while in 1908 about 2954 tons were 


rolled from iron and about 510,817 tons from steel. 
In 1907 about 3161 tons were rolled from iron and 
about 500,911 tons from steel. In 1909 there were 31 
active black plate works, as compared with 28 in 1908 
and 31 in 1907. The number of idle black plate works 
in 1909 was 9, as compared with 13 in 1908 and Io in 
1907. 

The following table gives the production of black 
plates, or sheets, for tinning in the United States from 
i894 to 1909. Prior to 1894 the statistics of the pro- 
duction of black plates, or sheets, for tinning were not 
separately classified : 

Years Gross tons Years. Grosstons, Years. Gross tons. 
i804 . 52,359 1900...... 315,000 1906......576,079 
1895 129,615 1901...... 398,026 1907......504,072 
1896 185,887  1002...... 365,743 1908...... 513,771 
1897 271,886  1903......490,652  1909...... 606,844 
1898 .345,254 1904...... SIGE. a owt agese satins 


1899 .875,000 BOG. 6 ue 507,587 


rin Plates and Terne Plates.—We estimate the pro- 
u of tin plates and terne plates in 1909 as 
amounting to 1,373,011,000 Ib., or 612,951 gross tons, 
as compared with 1,203,075,000 Ib., or 537,087 tons, in 
1908, an increase of 169,936,000 Ib., or 75,864 tons. 
Of the total in 1909, 1,182,081,000 Ib. were tin plates, as 
compared with 1,048,896,000 Ib. in 1908, an increase of 
(33,185,000 Ib., and 190,930,000 Ib. were terne plates, as 
compared with 154,179,000 Ib. in 1908, an increase of 
36,751,000 lb. The following table gives the production 
y States in 1909; also the total production in the 


tl} 


three previous years: 


} 





States.—Pounds. Tin plates. Terne plates. Total. 
Pennsylvania ....... 671,003,000 48,756,000 719,759,000 
New York and West 

Virginia .......06. 179,130,000 62,481,000 241,561,000 
oO} Indiana, Illinois 

and Michigan...... 331,948,000 79,743,000 411,691,000 
ey. for 1909... ..1,182,081,000 190,930,000 1,373,011,000 
Tot r1908...... 1,048,896,000 154,179,000 1,203,075,000 
Tot t 1 abe 996,650,000 156,447,000 1,158,097,000 
Tot 1908. =. 1,100,373,000 193,367,000 1,293,740,000 


bining tin plates and terne plates, Pennsyl- 

‘nia made over §2.4 per cent. of the total in 1909, 
‘sclst over §4.6 per cent. in 1908. All the tin plates 
Procuced in 1909 were made of steel, but of the 190,- 


930,000 Ib. of terne plates about 8,054,900 Ib. were 
mace of iron and about 182,875,100 Ib. were made of 
- 4S compared with about 6,560,500 Ib. of iron and 
ab 


' 147,618,500 Ib. of steel terne plates in 1908. In 
) “he iron terne plates were made in Pennsylvania, 
nd West Virginia. About 26,628,000 Ib. of the 
“T pates made in 1909 were consumed by the makers 
in tie manufacture of stamped ware, against about 26,- 
717. Ib, in 1908. In addition to tin and terne plates 
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small quantities of pure lead coated and aluminum 
coated steel sheets for special roofing purposes were 
produced in both 1908 and 1909. 

The number of active plants in 1909 was 34 and the 
number of idle plants was 11. 


The National Machine Tooi Builders’ 
Association 


The programme for the ninth annual meeting of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, which is 
to be held at the Hotel Astor, New York, October 25 
and 26, has been issued. The first session, on the morn- 
ning of the 25th, will be given up to routine matters, 
such as the enrollment of new members, selection of 
convention committees, call for resolutions and reports 
of officers. 

Reports will be received from standing committees, 
as follows: Patent Committee, C. L. Taylor, chairman; 
Committee on Revision of Constitution, A. H. Tuech- 
ter, chairman; Apprenticeship Committee, E. P. Bul- 
lard, Jr., chairman; Cancellation of Orders, also Deal- 
ers’ Commissions Committee, C. Wood Walter, chair- 
man. 

The afternoon of the same day has been set aside for 
meetings of the several section committees. 

On the morning of the second day papers will be 
read and addresses made as follows: 

“Who Should Pay the Expenses of a Representa- 
tive from the Factory When Sent Out at Request of 
the Dealer to Help Close a Deal?” by F. L. Eberhardt, 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., and C. H. Norton, 
Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, Mass. 

“The Use of Ball or Roller Bearings in Machine 
Tool Construction,” by Henry Hess, ‘Hess-Bright Mfg. 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ Advertising—Large Space in a Few Papers vs. 
Small Space in a Number of Papers,” by Thomas H. 
Moore, advertising manager, John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“ Concrete vs. Wood Flooring,” by James N. Heald, 
Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. 

The afternoon session will open with addresses on 
“The Design and Construction of Machine Tools from 
the User’s Standpoint,” by C. K. Lassiter, mechanical 
superintendent, American Locomotive Company, and 
John Riddell, General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Reports of convention committees will then be re- 
ceived, followed by the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, election of officers and selection of the place of 
the next convention. 

A striking commentary upon the work accomplished 
during the year is the increase of membership, the 
result of the unremitting efforts of Secretary Charles 
E. Hildreth. The programme gives a list of 17 appli- 
cants for membership, who are in addition to those 
admitted at the Rochester convention last spring. The 
new list follows: 


Acme Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Blanchard Machine Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
Blount, J. G., Company, Everett, Mass. 
Cleveland Planer Works, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Fay Machine Tool Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frontier Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis. 

Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. 

Grant & Wood Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Knight, W. B., Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
I.apointe Machine Tool Company, Hudson, Mass. 
Lea Equipment Company, New York City. 
Lees-Bradner Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, New Bedford, Mass. 
National Machine Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Ransom Mfg. Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Robbins Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. 


———_++e—____ 





Holland is arranging to abandon free trade. The 
a 


Minister of Finance is expected to bring f 
tariff for ratification by Parliament. 
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The Hawley Automatic Annealing 
Furnace 


A Recent Model in Which Electric Motors 
Control All Operations 


A new type of annealing furnace has been recently 
perfected by the Hawley Down Draft Furnace Com- 
pany, 736 West Monroe street, Chicago, IIl., which is 
the invention of Cliff Bleyer, its general manager. 
The remarkable feature of this furnace is that its en- 
tire operation is automatic, the mechanical work being 
performed by electric motors, which are controlled by 
a clock, so that each charge of castings is retained in 
the furnace for the length of time required by the 
character of the work. A furnace of this character is 





Fig. 1.—General View of an Automatic Annealing Furnace, De- 
signed by the Hawley Down Draft Furnace Company, 
Chicago, Il. 


especially adapted for light castings, like cartridge 
shells, which must be handled economically in large 
quantities, but is also suited for any kind of small gray 
iron or metal castings requiring a short annealing 
period. The charge is automatically weighed into the 
furnace, discharged by a tilting movement, and the 
truck which carries the annealed castings away 
operates automatically on a track, discharging its load 
at any point for which the mechanism may be ad- 
justed and returning to its station under the furnace. 
Fig. I is a general view of the plant and Fig. 2 shows 
the furnace tilted to discharge its load. 

The furnace is fed from an overhead hopper of 
sufficient capacity to keep the plant in continuous 
operation. The material may be conveyed to it by 
any desired means, but in one plant where the system 
is being installed the tumbling barrels in the foundry 
discharge the castings directly on a belt conveyor, 
which carries them to the hopper. From the hopper 
the castings are weighed by an automatic scale, which 
can be adjusted to weigh charges in any amount from 
50 to 500 Ib. The movements of this scale are syn- 
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chronized with those of the furnace through @ conne. 
tion with the electric clock, and a fresh charge may be 
dropped into the furnace immediately after the sy. 
ceeding lot of castings has been discharged or an jp. 
terval may be allowed to recover any heat which may 
have been lost by the discharging movement of thy 
furnace. The mechanism of the automatic scale js of 
the standard type for automatic weighing and has beep 
adopted in this system of automatic annealing, as the 
charge can be regulated to the amount best suited t) 
the capacity of the furnace and the character of the 
material to be annealed. The castings drop from the 
hopper into the scale and from the latter to the furnace 
by a sliding movement, the pitch of the slide being 
adapted to the character of the material handled, g 
that the castings are not damaged by a direct drop. 

Its mechanical operation is the principal novel 
feature of the furnace. It is heated by two fuel oj 
burners of the type used in metal melting furnaces, as 
it has been found that these will maintain a constant 
temperature within the required range, especially if 
strained oil is used. It is said that once the proper 
heat has been attained in starting the furnace no 
further attention is required except an inspection every 
8 or 10 hours. The flame enters the bottom of the 
furnace, but is deflected, as shown in Fig. 1, toward 
the outlet, so that it does not come in contact with the 
castings. 

Six heavy cast iron plates bolted together form the 
oblong shell of the furnace proper, which is lined with 
from 4 to 8 in. of firebrick, according to the capacity of 
the furnace. An interlining of asbestos varying in 
thickness from % to % in. is interposed between the 
shell and the firebrick lining, and serves to retain the 
heat and keep the annealing room cool. The furnace is 
swung on two cast steel trunnions similar in design 
to those employed on the company’s tilting metal melt- 
ing furnaces. The tilting of the furnace is accom- 
plished by gears operated by two electric motors both 
of which are controlled by the electric clock shown at 
the right’ of Fig. 1. One of the motors controls the 
discharging movement of the furnace, and its return to 
the loading position through an arc of go degrees. The 
other tilts the furnace backward and forward through 
an arc of 45 degrees and turns the castings. This 
movement secures a uniform heat treatment for the 
castings on all sides by changing their position in the 
furnace and their points of contact with each other. 
The control of this motor by the electric clock makes 
it possible to turn the castings once in the middle of 
the heat and at such other intervals as may be suited 
to the character of the work. 

The wedge-shaped brick projecting upward from 
the bottom of the furnace at the center is another in- 
genious feature. As will be noticed from Fig. 1, the 
face of this brick is curved, its purpose being to act 
as a slide to break the fall of the castings when 4 
charge is dropped into the furnace. This is accomplished 
by the curved face of the brick, which arrests the de- 
scending movement of the charge slowly, so that the 
castings are deposited in the furnace without any sud- 
den jar which would cause breakage or damage. This 
brick also serves as a flame deflector to protect the 
castings from direct contact with the flame, and is one 
of the patented features of the furnace. In common 
with the lining of the furnace it is subject to weal, 
but it is inexpensive and can be easily replaced. The 
furnace lining is designed according to the character 
of the work to be handled, and in the case of small 
castings they are evenly spaced on the floor of the fur- 
nace. 

The automatic motor operated truck which carries 
away the annealed castings has a hopper shaped caf 
mounted upon it to receive the material from the fur- 
nace. This motor is so wired that the truck ca? 
travel automatically any required distance to deposit 
the castings at the point where further operations at 
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rhe Furnace Tilted to Discharge Its Load of Castings. 


irried on. The truck drops its charge automat- 
either side of the track at the desired point, 
the same time this discharging movement re- 
he motor and carries the truck back to its orig- 
ition under the furnace. 
electric clock is of the standard design em- 
for controlling the movements of automatic 
ry, and either the minute or the hour hand 


be used to close the circuits by making contact 


| set of plugs placed in the face of the clock. 
the character of the castings is such that an 


ling period of less than an hour is required 


inute hand is used, but if a longer period is 
‘ the series of plugs are designed to make 

t with the hour hand, This clock is the master 

the entire system of mechanism connected with 

ration of the furnace. 

the annealing period is 30 min, for each charge, 


equence of operations would be as follows:-The 


burners which heat the furnace would be 
and the proper annealing heat secured. If 
rnace was ready for the first charge at 9 a.m., 
t plug in the series would be set to make con- 
th the minute hand at that time. This closes the 
‘ontrolling the automatic scale, which weighs 
unt of castings for which it has been ad- 
rom the hopper and drops the charge into the 
At 9.15 the minute hand makes contact with 

nd plug, which operates the tilting motor, and 
‘nace is moved forward and backward through 
of 45 degrees on either side of the vertical, 
castings are turned to make the annealing 
uniform. Fifteen minutes later, or at 9.30, 
‘ne annealing of the charge has been completed, 
nute hand makes contact with the next plug, 
closes the circuit controlling the motor for dis- 
ng the furnace. .This tilts the furnace to an 
' 90 degrees, which releases two cams on the 
‘oor of the furnace, permitting it to open and 
'¢ charge on the truck, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
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‘action of the furnace in returning to its original posi- 


tion after discharging the castings closes the truck 
motor circuit and sends it on its journey with the an- 
nealed castings. A short interval is required by the 
furnace to recover the heat lost by opening the door 
and discharging its burden, and a very satisfactory 
way of regulating this is to hold the furnace empty 
until the truck has returned. When it resumes its 
position under the furnace the circuit operating the 
automatic scale is closed and the furnace recharged. 
This series of operations is repeated continuously day 
and night until the firebrick lining requires renewal. 

The counter register shown in Fig. 2 in front of 
the hopper is attached to the automatic scale, so that 
every charge weighed into the furnace is recorded and 
the amount of material that is passed through the fur- 
nace is shown at any time. This serves as a check 
on the foundry and finishing departments and also 
gives an exact record of the amount of material han- 
dled. Although an occasional inspection, every 8 or 
10 hours, is sufficient to keep the temperature of the 
furnace uniform, an electric thermometer is wired to 
show the temperature of the interior of each furnace 
in a plant at all times. To facilitate the supervision 
of a plant where several furnaces are in operation 
these and other recording devices are placed in the 
superintendent’s office. 


a 


The Chester Steel Casting Company’s Improve- 
ments.—The Chester Steel Casting Company, Chester, 
Pa., is making extensive improvements to its anneal- 
ing department in connection with its manufacture of 
cementation steel. Considerable betterments have been 
made in this department-from time to time, both in 
the way of simplifying the method of manufacture and 
systematizing the course of production. With the im- 
provements now about completed, this company will 
be enabled to make deliveries on cementation steel of 
high quality in about one-half the time previously re- 
quired. In connection with the manufacture of general 
steel castings, the company has evolved a system of 
microscopical tests, of which photographic reproduc- 
tions showing various grades of steel castings are be- 
ing distributed to its customers. By a special system 
of shop management, the progress of work under way 
is followed from day to day, and thus more accuracy 
in delivery dates is possible. 


_——"3 on 


The Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual convention in Hotel Schen- 
ley, Pittsburgh, October 17 to 20. A day and a half of 
the convention will be devoted to the discussion of 
safety devices and methods of prevention of accidents. 
A lecture will be given on the subject of “ Safety” 
by Dr. W. H. Tolman, director American Museum of 
Safety, at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, on the 
evening of October 18. The Standardization Com- 
mittee, of which L. R. Palmer, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, is chairman, has in hand a standard crane 
specification. The officers of the association are as 
follows: F. P. Townsend, National Tube Company, 
president; L. R. Palmer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, first vice-president; P. D. Brown, Carnegie Steel 
Company, second vice-president; E. W. Yearnsley, 
Midvale Steel Company, treasurer; James Farring- 
ton, La Belle Iron Works, secretary. 





The Empire Iron & Steel Company, Niles, Ohio, 
now has the exclusive sale of the Griffiths galvanized 
charcoal iron sheets, made by the Griffiths Charcoal 
Iron Mills, Washington, Pa. It will carry a complete 
stock of merchant sizes and will be able to furnish 
promptly to the trade genuine iron tin plate, such as 
has been used very largely by the Government on post- 
office buildings throughout the country, 
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American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 


Twenty-second Annual Convention, Chicago, October 10 to 13 


The twenty-second annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Boiler Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, October 10, II, 12 
and 13. The attendance was large for this organiza- 
tion, comprising boiler manufacturers from all parts 
of the country, as well as from Canada, and representa- 
tives of manufacturers of boiler makers’ supplies, 
many of whom were accompanied by ladies. Among 
visitors and guests of honor were Gen. George Uh- 
ler, supervising inspector general, Steamboat Inspection 
Service, Washington, D. C.; Joseph McNeill, chief in- 
spector and chairman Board of Boiler Rules, Boston, 
Mass.; Arthur E. Brown, représentative of the Inter- 
national Association of Master Boiler Makers, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Capt. Harold P. Norton, United States 
Navy. 

MONDAY’S SESSIONS 


President E. D. Meier called the convention to 
order. The address of welcome to the city of Chicago, 
in the absence of Mayor Busse, was made by Assistant 
Corporation Counsel George M. Bagby, who talked en- 
tertainingly and departed widely from the stereotyped 
speech on such occasions, incidentally suggesting that 
the boiler manufacturers’ turn their attention to the 
task of abating the smoke nuisance which afflicts Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and other cities. 
He was replied to by President Meier, who conceded 
to Chicago everything of pre-eminence she claims, and 
in regard to the smoke abatement said that it is unfor- 
tunate that the cities named use a fuel which not only 
contains much smoke to the pound of coal, but requires 
by reason of its lesser content of British thermal unit 
more pounds to be burned under the boilers to produce 
the same efficiency than the coal used in the Eastern 
sections of the country. The convention went into 
executive session for the remainder of the morning. 

In the afternoon the open meeting was resumed. 
The following were admitted to membership: G. A. 
Schust, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Wholey Boiler Works, 
Providence, R. I.; F. G. Fernstrum, Menominee Boiler 
Works, Menominee, Mich.; John Nooter Boiler Works 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Missouri Boiler Works 
Company, Kansas City, Kan. 

Andrew Jack of Manistee, Mich., was introduced 
to the convention as the oldest living boiler maker in 
the country. He displayed an old invoice showing 
purchases by him of boiler plate at 9 cents a pound of 
Joseph T. Ryerson, Chicago, in November, 1868. 

For the information of the convention Mr. Mc- 
Neill stated that the Massachusetts Board of Boiler 
Rules is constituted as follows: 


The chief inspector of the boiler inspection department of 
the district police, who shall be its chairman ; one member repre- 
senting the boiler using interests; one member representing the 
boiler manufacturing interests; one member representing the 


boiler insurance interests; and one member who is an operating 
engineer. 


The usual committees were appointed, after which 
a communication was read from E. Leonard & Sons, 
London, Canada, urging the association to take steps 
toward the standardization of boilers. In the dis- 
cussion which followed it was generally conceded that 
standardization is becoming a necessity, as it has been 
found to be in various other lines. Messrs. Ryan, Ash- 
ley and Riley were named as a committee to investi- 
gate and report on this subject. 


Topical Questions Discussed 
The chairman of the Committee on Topical Ques- 


tions made a report submitting a number for dis- 
cussion, to which the remainder of the session was de- 


voted. Among those presented by the committee anq 
discussed were the following: 
If boards or commissions of boiler rules are created, 


should the majority of its members consist of engineers oy 
boilermakers ? 


This was fully discussed, and the association mem- 
bers decided that they considered boiler manufacturers 
better fitted to perform such duties than engineers, who 
had not had practical knowledge of making boilers, 
and that in any event the majority of the members of 
such boards or commissions should be practical boiler- 
makers and engineers. 

Should the details of manufacture of boilers be regu- 
lated by such boards? 

The consensus of opinion was that necessarily 
such must be the case. The details must be fixed and 
standardized. 

Does any other line of manufacture specify so minutely 
the methods of workmanship and quality, quantity and lo- 
eality of materials? : 

This again is a growing necessity of modern in- 
dustrial conditions and follows a necessary sequence 
from the establishment of certain standards which are 
considered in the previous question. Where it is not 
undertaken and carried out by government boards or 
commissions it is done by voluntary associations of 
manufacturers of the same class and type of goods. 

Does “ public safety” depend upon destroying the right 
of a manufacturer to build a good boiler in his own repu- 
table way, knowing that it is the equal, at least, of a boiler 
prescribed by a commission? 

This question was admitted, as were the prior ones, 
as illustrating a type of objections to the board or 
commission plan that have to be explained and met. 
It was. satisfactorily answered by quoting from the 
Massachusetts law approved May 14, 1909, as follows: 


Section 26. . . . When a person desires to manufacture 
a special type of boiler the design of which is not covered by 
the rules formulated by the Board of Boiler Rules, he shall sub- 
mit drawings and specifications of such boiler to said board, 
which, if it approves, shall permit the construction of the same. 


What changes, if any, should be made in the Massachv- 
setts Boiler Rules? 

After considering this question, the conclusion was 
that such inquiry can only be answered by any one 
who is interested in it bringing up specific questions. 
This association is not aware of any necessary changes, 
but is prepared to take up any special questions when 
they arise. ; 

Mr. Ashley of the Muskegon Boiler Works said 
that last summer when at Edmonton, in Alberta, mak- 
ing boiler drawings for his company, he had occasion 
to discuss various provisions of the provincial boiler 
rules as compared with some rules on this side of the 
line, and the provincial inspectors took exception to 
the Massachusetts rules, in respect to giving a fixed 
distance from the flange of the head and from the 
top row of boiler tubes to the rear to be braced on the 
heads of horizontal tubular boilers. Their own rules 
give a formula for computing these distances, and 
they contended that it was not right to give fixed 
dimensions, as these respective distances would vary 
according to thickness of head used, the pressure for 
which the boiler is to be constructed, &c. It seemed to 
Mr. Ashley that this point was well taken, as the dis- 
tances in question can be expressed by a simple formula 
and computed easily, as, for instance, staybolt bracing, 
and that the Massachusetts rules would conform more 
to theory and be nearer correct in practice by having 
these dimensions computed instead of giving fixed 
dimensions to cover all cases. 
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dificult to make caulking tight where the bevel 
used? ; 
is generally agreed that it is not more difficult 
) than with the use of planers, provided the 


used is right, the shears are kept sharp as they 
ye, and the work is well laid out. 


TUESDAY’S SESSIONS 


Committee on Place of Next Meeting, 1911, 
through M. A. Ryan, chairman, reported in favor of 
\lass., and the convention accordingly selected 


report of the Nominating Committee was sub- 
by its chairman, James Lappan, recommending 
election of the present officers. The report was 
| and officers re-elected accordingly, as follows: 
sident, E. D. Meier, New York, N. Y.; secre- 
: D. Farasey, Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, Joseph 
F, Wangler, St. Louis, Mo.; first vice-president, T. M. 
Rees, Pittsburgh, Pa.; second vice-president, J. Don 
Smith, Charleston, S. C.; third vice-president, W. A. 
Brunner, Phillipsburg, N. J.; fourth vice-president, H. 
D. MacKinnon, Bay City, Mich.; fifth vice-president, 
\. A. Ryan, Duluth, Minn. 
ur E. Brown, special representative from the 
tional Association of Master Boilermakers, 
riefly reviewed the progress of the boilermaking in- 
, and the vastly increased efficiencies of the pres- 
compared with past times, especially in locomo- 
ilers, and marine engines on the ocean liners, 
ninded his hearers that the objects of the two 
ciations, his own and the American Boilermakers’ 
\ssociation are kindred inasmuch as both seek for the 
betterment of materials and processes and workman- 
hip, and expressed the hope for a closer affiliation of 
the two bodies. 
George Uhler spoke of the important work of 
soard of Supervising Inspectors, of the benefit 
| from suggestions of boiler manufacturers and 
f the formulation of specifications for boiler plate, 
hi had been persisted in by the board notwithstand- 
ing objections from plate makers. He feels assured 
t to-day the Department of Commerce and Labor 
retting the best boiler plate that is made in the 
world in marine boilers, and he believed it is also the 
ith land boilers. With all precautions taken, 
irregularities will creep in at times, as perfec- 
nnot ever be expected in human affairs, but the 
had taken all reasonable precautions to get the 
iterial. 
garding the relative merits of the spring pop 
valve and the lever type, General Uhler said 
t while the board had held varying opinions on this 
ect, yet the majority had decided that the old lever 
safety valve is an efficient and satisfactory type 
ve for smooth water practice. In reply to an in- 
by Captain Rees, he said that according to ex- 
¢ law the only value that can be allowed to-day for 
ple riveted butt strap joint, of whatever gauge or 
kness of material, is the value that is allowed by 
section of the law that provides that the triple 
d shall be given 20 per cent. additional to the 
riveted joint. No greater value is allowed for 
riveted or quadruple riveted ‘than for double riv- 
with the holes punched. This has been brought 
attention of the proper authorities, but will re- 
an enactment by Congress before any change can 
ected in the law. Until changed the board has 
cretion in the matter but must execute the law as 


eneral Uhler referred to the fact that Charles 
‘ns had brought to the attention of the department 
‘mperfect results arising from certain methods of 
‘““"ng by coupons taken from the edge of the plate, 
rating it by a diagram, which the members of the 

‘| felt had given them valuable information, as it 
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was most desirable to get accurate results as to the 
value of a plate. 


Abrogation of Agreement with Plate Makers 


President Meier called attention to the fact that 
after the consummation of the joint agreement of De- 
cember 15, 1905, between the American Steel Plate 
Association and the American Boiler Manufacturers’ 
Association there had been manifested on occasions 
persistent activity on the part of individual members 
of the Steel Plate Association although not by the 
Association itself, which tended to devitalize that 
agreement, by such members making different speci- 
fications and arguing for them, notably in the Amer- 
ican Society of Testing Materials, resulting in that 
society raising the limit of sulphur and phosphorus in 
flange steel. It had, therefore, by resolution of the 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association adopted 
at Detroit, 1909, been determined to abrogate the 
agreement of December 15, 1905, relating to the per- 
centage of sulphur and phosphorus in steel plates in- 
tended for use in steam boilers and return to the orig- 
inal American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 
specifications of 1889, which fix 0.03 per cent. maxi- 
mum for sulphur and 0.04 per cent. maximum for 
phosphorus. 

Due to delay in receiving the official copy of the 
above resolution of the Detroit convention, the Amer- 
ican Steel Plate Association had not yet been notified 
of the abrogation of the December 15, 1905, agreement 
as referred to, but such action would now be taken. 


Boiler Explosions 


The following questions relating to causes of boiler 
explosions were discussed: 

Do you know of boilers having ruptured or exploded 
under 15 years of service, where the cause was due prim- 
arily to design, faulty material, or poor workmanship? 

Are not the great majority of explosions (except where 
the cause is fully known) due to frequent expansion and 
contraction in order to clean and repair, extending over a 
period of more than 15 years? 

Will not rules for inspection, proper methods of cooling, 
cleaning and reheating boilers, decrease explosions in a 
greater ration than rules for the manufacture? 

Joseph H. McNeill stated that while in many cases 
the boiler explosions resulted from a combination of 
conditions, which included material, workmanship, 
operation, care and maintenance, yet there is no ques- 
tion that individual cases of boiler explosions could be 
instanced which had resulted directly from faulty con- 
struction. He cited as an illustration a case where the 
shell plate fractured at the longitudinal joints, the 
boiler being of double butt strap, triple riveted con- 
struction. The fracture in this case extended between 
the rivet holes in the outer row, and careful investiga- 
tion showed that the shell of the boiler at the joint 
did not conform to a true circle; also, the rivet holes 
had been punched almost full size, and in addition to 
the portion of the plate which fractured clear through 
incipient cracks were found at the rivet extending 
longitudinally with the boiler. He said that the pre- 
vention of steam boiler explosions is a general proposi- 
tion, in which the owner of the steam boiler, as well as 
the manufacturer and the engineer in charge, must all 
contribute their quota of care in their. various lines, 
which can only be done by united effort, as expressed 
and carried out by proper legal enactment. 


Boiler Tubes Criticised 


Charles S. Blake, secretary of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company, stated that 
he thought the responsibility for explosions should be 
shared between boiler manufacturers, engineers and 
owners. He remarked incidentally that the manufac- 
turers of tubes do not seem to be keeping up with the 
progress made by the manufacturers of other material 


entering into boiler construction. Higher pressures 
are being carried to-day than ever before, and the 
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tubes have not kept pace with the march of improve- 
ment. Twenty-five years ago the average pressures 
ran from 80 to 100 lb., and the tubes in use at that time 
were identical in thickness, except in specific instances, 
with those in use to-day for pressures of 150 to 175 Ib., 
and the average quality has not improved, so that the 
standard commercial tube of to-day is no better than, 
if as good as, the tube of those days. Tubes should be 
stamped so that their source of origin could be located 
and the responsibility laid where it belongs when a 
casualty occurs through tube ruptures due to defect in 
manufacture.. Tube failures are wofully common. 
Theoretically, a tube will stand a greater internal pres- 
sure than external, but as a matter of practice a tube 
which is subjected to internal pressure more com- 
monly fails than in the tube subjected to external pres- 
sure. If the tube is defective in weld, with external 
pressure the tendency is to close the opening; with 
internal pressure the tendency is to open it. He 
thought the great trouble with tubes was not so much 
in the material as in the impérfect welding. He be- 
lieved that more boilers explode under I5 years’ use 
than over that period. 


Colonel Meier told of a case in his experience 
where rupture of tubes had grown to be a chronic 
source of complaint at one plant, and he sent a man in 
quietly to see what he could learn as to the cause, and 
it was found that the engineer desiring to cool down 
quickly had been in the habit of throwing open the fire 
doors and suddenly cooling the tubes, hence the trou- 
ble. The tubes ruptured square off outside of the 
sheet. In another case the tubes had become choked 
with carbon deposits due to the use of an objectionable 
compound composed of a poor grade of oil and sorghum 
molasses; when the use of this was discontinued the 
trouble abated at once. The boiler manufacturers must 
ask the insurance men to protect them by helping to 
stop such bad practices. 


John J. Main, Toronto, Canada, instances cases of 
explosions, of which he presented photographs, some 
of which were due to faulty material, where the stee! 
by analysis. showed too high sulphur, and some were 
due to both faulty material and workmanship, the boiler 
not being a true round-and permitting constant moving 
away from and returning to the circular form be- 
cause of a long sheet underneath and two sheets over- 
head. The larger number of cases he had been called 
upon by the Government to investigate and report 
upon were caused absolutely by faulty operation, 
mostly in the’case of locomotive boilers, due to low 
water. The speaker thought that there are too many 
poor boilers made, and this demonstrates the necessity 
for a uniform specification to have the backing of law 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. 

Capt. H. P. Norton, representing the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering, United States Navy, said that in 
the navy very few boiler explosions have been due to 
faulty material, because of rigid compliance with their 
own specifications ; the greater proportion of accidents 
are due to carelessness or ignorance by attendants who 
have overlooked some of the regulations. 

Jas. T. Foord, chief inspector, Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection Insurance Company, stated that he 
had come latterly more and more to the conviction that 
the hydrostatic test was no good when applied to the 
lighter grades of material, especially from % up to 
34 in., in which cases 150 per cent. of hydrostatic pres- 
sure pretty nearly meets the elastic limit of the mate- 
rial. The application of such a test means strain, and 
he was about ready to abandon it. 

John J. Main, Toronto, remarked that he thought 
it was all right to take the test coupon of a plate from 
the edge, because the edge was where the strain would 
ordinarily be felt, where the pressure will take place. 
That is the weak place, because there the hole is drilled 
or punched. 
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Practice in Punching and Reaming 


The afternoon was occupied partly by an executive 
session, at which certain reports of committees, & 
were read and discussed, after which the fo! owing 
question was presented for discussion: 

There seems to be a very wide range in engineers’ ideas 
of what amount of metal is necessary to be taken ouit after 
a hole is punched in a plate. To remove all doubt as to 
the possibility of a fracture from that operation an answer 
to the following is suggested: Is a hole enlarged \% or 1-14 
in. all around sufficient? Is a hole enlarged % or 1, jp, 4) 


around sufficient? Is a hole enlarged % or 3-16 in, jj 
around sufficient? 


Mr. Main remarked that he knew of tests made jn 
England some 18 or 20 years ago as to the difference 
between punching and reaming a hole or drilling it, 
which established that a 34 in. hole would require to be 
punched ¥% in. in diameter in order to make it equal 
to a drilled hole, and a punched hole % in. in diameter 
would not stand within 20 per cent. as much as a drilled 
hole; but in a reamed hole, taking out % in. all around 
would eliminate all the damaged part of the plate, and 
it would then stand just as good a physical test as the 
drilled hole would. Any practical man, however, will 
admit that it depends largely upon the condition of 
the punch and the die. These must be absolutely 
sharp and clean cutting. 

President Meier appointed as Committee on Uni- 
form Specifications for the ensuing year the following: 
M. A. Ryan, chairman; H. D. Mackinnon, M. A. Brod- 
erick, Geo. N. Riley, A. J. Schaaf, R. E. Ashley, Den- 
nis Wholey, T. M. Rees. Mr. Ryan, in declining ap- 
pointment, moved that Col. Meier be named as chair- 
man of the committee, and the motion was carried 
unanimously. 

Secretary Farasey read a letter written by Capt. 
T. M. Rees while abroad, referring to the matter of the 
relative merits of the lever and the spring pop safety 
valve, in marine practice, in regard to which it ap- 
peared that an interesting hearing had been had be- 
fore the Board of Inspectors of Steam Vessels. Capt. 
Rees thought that this would be an interesting topic 
for discussion at next year’s meeting in Boston. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


An early start was made Wednesday morning in a 
special Pullman train for Gary, Ind., where the party 
was received and shown every courtesy by F. T. Bent- 
ley, traffic manager of the Illinois Steel Company, and 
P. W. O’Brien, and J. B. Arnold, of the sales depart- 
ment, while B. L. Cogshall, of the general superintend- 
ent’s office acted as guide. The route taken was to 
the ore docks, blast furnaces, open hearth steel fur- 
naces and rail and merchant mills. The immense 
establishment impressed all the party with its magni- 
tude and importance, the most interesting feature being 
the great extent to which machinery had minimized 
human hands, and still there was work for so many 
human hands to do. 

In the afternoon a visit was made to the plant of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, which proved a very pleas- 
ant feature of the week’s entertainment. Luncheon 
was served to about 160 members of the association at 
the Ryerson dining hall on Thursday, after which the 
entire party was shown through the plant. At the 
luncheon impromptu speeches were made by several 
members of the association. Souvenir “guides to 
Chicago” were given to the members and a box 0! 
candy to each of the ladies. The party was then 
taken by automobiles on a sight seeing trip to the 
park systems of the city. 

Tuesday evening the members and ladies enjoyed 
a theatre party and special entertainment features 
were provided for the ladies. 

A short session was held late Wednesday after- 
noon, at which the customary resolutions of thanks 


were adopted. The convention then adjourned sine 
die, 
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THE BANQUET 


anquet at the Auditorium Hotel on Thursday 
is an elaborate affair, at which Capt. James 
Lat \f Pittsburgh officiated as toastmaster. The 
spe: were as follows: Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel ard Hayes, Chicago; M. A. Ryan, Duluth, 
Mit apt. Harold P. Norton, U. S. N., Washington, 
D ohn J. Main, Toronto, Canada; Gen. George 
ashington, D. C.; Arthur E. Brown, Louis- 
; George N. Riley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. H. S. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph H. McNeill, Bos- 
s.; James D. Farasey, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss 
8. Chute, the only lady boiler manufacturer, 
nestown, Ohio. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, as usual! 
occasions, distributed handsome souvenirs, 
this time being a pin bearing the American flag 
eld, with old Fort Dearborn in the center, as a 

ince of the visit to Chicago. 
Supplymen’s Association elected officers on 
y, as follows: W. O. Duntley, president, Chi- 
. Corbett, vice-president, Chicago; W. H. S. 
secretary, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. B. Hare. 
r, Cleveland, Ohio. Executive Committee: D. 
pion, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; Thomas Ald- 
ew York; F. B. Slocum, Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. 
berlain, Chicago; R. S. Groves, Philadelphia. 
'ntertainment Committee was composed of the 


Duntley, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 

Corbett, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

Simpson, A, M. Castle & Co. 

\. Reas, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 

as Plunkett, Revere Rubber Company. 

\. Dowler, Revere Rubber Company. 

I). Hurley, Independent Pneumatic Tool Company. 
Bitting, Worth Bros. Company. 
Dodd, Worth Bros. Company. 
Hendee, joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Mueller, Joseph’ T, Ryerson & Son. 
Dangel, Scully Steel & Iron Company, 

M. Henoch, Scully Stee] & Iron Company. 
Hamler, Hamler Boiler & Tank Company. 
Kroeschell, Kroeschell Bros. Company. 

I’. Mercer, Parkesburg Iron Company. 
Phillips, National Tube Company. 

M. Chamberlain, A. M. Castle & Co. 
es Heggie, Scully Steel & Iron Company. 

h Mohr, John Mohr & Sons. 

‘rt Mohr, John Mohr & Sons, 

S. Wood, G. 8S. Wood & Co. 

Pratt, Henry Pratt Company. 
Haffner, Charles Haffner Company, 
les Peck, Sharkey & Peck. 

rge Hibben, Hibben Boiler & Tank Company. 

i. Herbert, Herbert Heater Company. 

vard Mohr, John Mohr & Sons. 

\. Carscadin, Kirby Equipment Company. 


W. B 


et 


eavy Steel Shells for Ore Crushing.—The Inter 
Steel Company, Railway Exchange Building, 
so; is distributing illustrated circulars showing 
creditable work done, August 15, in its recently 
ted plant at Chicago Heights, Ill. The work 
ts of steel shells to be used in crushing ore. 
were made from solid ingots and are weldless. 
hells measure 54 in. outside diameter and 44 in. 
diameter, are 20 in. wide across the face, have 
mum thickness of 5 in., and the shipped weight 
ch is 4404 lb. They were forged under a 5000- 
ess and rolled in tire roiling machines. The 
is stated to be the heaviest ring section ever 
The plant is equipped to forge and roll rings 

er diameter and width than heretofore attemp- 





+e 


¢ West Penn Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa., 

prepared to furnish homogeneous open hearth 
sheets, fuil pickled, full cold rolled, stretcher 
|, and resquared up to 48 x 144 in., and in gauges 
(0 to 20; also lighter gauges of these sheets in 
r Sizes, 
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A New Garvin Milling Machine Attachment 


For general work in milling pieces which require a 
quartering index, the Garvin Machine Company, 
Spring and Varick streets, New York City, has de- 
signed a special attachment. In the accompanying 
engraving it is shown holding a lather’s hatchet which 
has its head grooved at right angles thus producing a 
checkered face. When doing this work a piece is 
placed in the attachment under the hight gauge. The 
attachment is a four-division index fixture, having a 
large diameter indexing ring and a long locking bolt, 
which is operated by a handle on top of the attach- 
ment. After the hatchet is put in place and clamped 
by a binder, it is revolved through an arc of 90 degrees 





soe 


A Milling Machine Attachment for Pieces Requiring a Quarter- 
ing Index, Made by the Garvin Machine Company, 
New York City 


and passed under the cutters. After passing the first 
cutter it is revolved another quarter revolution and 
goes under the other cutter, these two passes complet- 
ing the squaring operation. When the attachment is 
loaded with four hatchets, each passage completes an 
operation. 

The attachment is also adapted for squaring the 
shanks of taps, reamers, bolts, studs and work of a 
similar nature. When work of this kind is being done, 
interchangeable and easily removed half bushings are 
used for holding the work. In all cases it will be 
noticed that the cut is against the attachment and the 
clamp merely holds the work in place. A standard ex- 
tending to the extreme top of the attachment serves as 
a pivot for it to swivel on, and the rotating casting 
fits over it in such a way that all trouble from chips is 
said to be entirely eliminated. 

In the engraving, the attachment is shown fitted 
on the No. 21 back geared milling machine of its 
maker, which was illustrated in The Jron Age, May 
16, 1907, but its design is such that it can be easily 
applied to any medium sized milling machine. The 
weight of the attachment is 125 Ib. 
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The New Fay & Scott Gap Lathe 


With a view to meeting the demands of automobile 
garages, as well as supplying a tool for general manu- 
facturing purposes, Fay & Scott, Dexter, Maine, have 
brought out the extension gap lathe shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The tool is known as the 
14-28-in. size and in a general way the construction 
follows the same lines as the 24-46-in. model illustrated 
in The Iron Age, March 28, 1907, and other sizes of its 
builders, although it possesses a number of new fea- 
tures which have not been incorporated in the earlier 
machines. 

The upper bed has power movement instead of 
through the hand feed screw on the back, the power 
being controlled by a small handle, which is shown 
hanging about midway of the lathe. This handle is at- 
tached to a half nut, which is lifted into mesh with the 
thread on the feed rod. A double bearing for the 
triple gear shaft has been substituted for the single one 
formerly employed. The bracket, supporting the over- 
hanging carriage used in connection with the full 
swing diameter in the gap, is in turn supported by a 
second bracket which has a bearing against the apron. 
This is supported against the upper bed by an ad- 
justable gib. 

The lathe is equipped with a double plate apron 





A New Gap Lathe, Swinging 14-28 In., Built by Fay & Scott, Dexter, Maine 


having a bevel gear drive with reverse feeds, which 
are positively locked out when cutting threads. The 
inside front bracket of the bed is flat, giving bearings 
for the waist of the carriage; the back gear lever has 
positive locking device; the headstock is furnished 
with double back gears and a three-step cone pulley 
or is equipped with motor drive. The dimensions of 
the machine follow: 


oe ee 14y 
partner Ce Gains ins ccc cece ccccvcccn 84 
ee a een 29 
Distance between closed centers, 8-ft. bed, inches........ 63 
Distance between extended centers, 8-ft. bed, inches...... 94 
TR a 2y, 
Diameter smallest come, inches..................ceee00. 3% 
Dinmeter largest GomG@, INCHOS...............cccccecces g 
Ratio of single back gears........-. cess. cbes san eee 10 tol 
Batic of Get Ws waar Sens s eect e cc ccee 24 tol 
Diameter of hole through spindle, inches.............. 15/1. 
Front head spindle bearing, inches.................. 23/12x3 
Rear head spindle bearing, inches.................... 1% x 24% 
Diameter threaded nose head spindle, inches........... 23 /ie 
Head spindle nose, U, S. threads, per imch............., 
Morse taper of centers, NG.......-cessereeeccsscscces 2 
Tail spindle diameter, inches..........+-.......ceeee. 1% 
eee eee eee 4% 
Range of threads cut... ... 0. ccscsssccesseescccsecs 4 to 64 
Diameter of countershaft pulleys, inches............... 10 
Face of countershaft pulleys, inches................... -3 
Speed of countershaft, revolutions per minute........ 210-235 
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Angular travel of compound rest, inches........... ‘ 
Threads per inch on lead screw................... 3 
Weight, 8-ft. bed, pounds................-...... 2 
Weight per extra foot of bed, pounds............... es 100 


The equipment regularly furnished with the lath 
includes a double friction countershaft, plain or com. 
pound and center rests, full swing and dog driving 
face plates, wrenches, and a complete set of change 
gears. The following accessories can be furnished a 
a slight extra cost: Taper attachment, foll 
friction head, double back gears, turrets fitted ; 
riage or bed and an oil pan. 


rest, 
) Car- 





Abrasive Wheels in Foundries* 


Their Proper Installation and Practical Use 


BY CHARLES G. SMITH. 

The first thing necessary in the successful adoption 
of a grinding equipment of any size is the disposition 
on the part of the management of the institution mak- 
ing the installation to operate under conditions to pri 
duce practical results. 


Controlling Safety to the Operator 


The method of controlling the factor of safety to 
the operator should be determined; whether by safety 
collars, which are 
tapered if possible 
on the concave side 
34 in. to the foot, so 
that the wheels may 
be tapered convex- 
ly accordingly (in 
this case, where the 
nature of the work 
will permit, the 
maximum amount 
of wheel exposed 
beyond the edge or 
rim of these collars 
should be 2 in. and 
the collars changed 
as the wheels 
wear), or by use of 
substantial hoods in 
cases where it 1s 
necessary to use 
wheels with 
straight sides, ow- 
ing to the nature of 
work to be ground, 
or by using both 
hoods and collars. 

Where possible, 
the general results 
will be more satisfactory where the safety collars are 
used; and should a wheel break in service, these col- 
lars (which should be at least 34 in. thick and made 
from steel castings for wheels 24 in. in diameter) will 
hold the pieces together. Unless it is necessary to 
have more than 2 in. of the wheel exposed beyond the 
rim of the collars, there are extremely few exceptions 
where a piece of wheel is liable to break away from 
outside of the collar, and the piece would be so small 
that it would cause no serious injury to the operator. 

After determining a wheel of a certain size and 
face which is to be used, it is necessary to have 
machines solidly set on good foundations with a heavy 
spindle in long bearings that can be kept well lubri- 
cated, having all vibration eliminated, when carrying 
the load of the wheels with the additional weight of the 
heaviest safety collars that are to be used with them. 
For a 24 x 2 in. wheel with these safety collars the 
spindle should be at least 234 in. between the flanges 





* From a paper read, October 3, before the Pittabargh Foun- 
crymen’s Association. The author is president of the Pittsburg? 
Emery Wheel Company. 
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where the wheel is mounted and for 24 in. wheels 
heavier than this, the spindle should be at least 2% in. 
jiametcr with bearings not less than 12 in. long. This 
applies to floor stands for foundry practice, especially 
where the work is of the heavier nature. 

In all steel foundries, excepting crucible plants 


where nothing but very small castings are made, and 
many malleable iron foundries where there is sufficient 
work of a heavy nature, the most economical machines 
that can be installed are swing frame grinders, and great 
care should be had in the installation of these machines, 


as the writer has seen many of them installed that did 
not produce practical results because of the installation 
‘4 machine entirely too light and without sufficient 
ower and not run under proper speed conditions. 
[hese machines should be driven with flat belts, hav- 
jindle at least 2 in. in diameter where the wheel 
nted and carrying an 18, 20 or 24 in. wheel, and 
t eel spindle driven by at least a 4 in. double belt. 
These machines have not proved economical in iron 


es 


Ample Power Should Be Provided 


r investing in such an equipment as mentioned 
there should be ample power driving these 
m es to keep the wheel operating under the proper 
speed while it is at its highest pressure of service. 
On the floor stand operating two 24 in. wheels, where 
trong men are working, there should be at least 
and on a swing frame grinder operating one 
20 in. wheel of 2 or 2% in. face, if driven by belt pow- 
er, the countershaft should be driven by a 6 in. belt, as 
there are many cases in the foundries where the driv- 
ing belt from the line shaft to the countershaft is 
comparatively short to enable the wheel arm to pro- 
ject under the crane, so as to make possible the placing 
f castings by the crane under the wheel. 
In operating one of these machines with a motor 
ected to the countershaft, which must drive the 
and absorb the friction necessary, not less than 
hp. motor should be used, preferably a Io hp., 
here the motor is mounted on a bracket at the 
elbow of this machine, the belt being connected direct- 
ly from the motor pulley to the pulley on the wheel 
head, a 7% hp. motor is ample and in some cases 5 hp. 
has proved entirely satisfactory, in which cases an 
lating current motor has been used. This will 
ible the operator to remove fins, gates and pads 
very rapidly, and the stronger the man the faster his 


‘he adoption of the safety collars has brought 
about this economical condition more than any other 
in that it has enabled the adoption of speeds 

bring results with safety. The practical safe 

t for running abrasive wheels with straight sides 

5000 ft. per min. peripheral speed, and even then it is 

e hazardous, and unless these wheels are carefully 
S operating either a large or fair sized griuding 
ment to attempt the adoption of wheels with 
ht sides. With the safety collars as described 

properly used, it is more safe to operate at 

per min. than to operate the straight wheels 
) {t., with the additional advantage that the same 
on the same material will produce practically 
r cent. in general results of what can be secured 
‘he same wheel at 5000 ft. 

one operating in accordance with all of the 

tipulations will secure the highest degree of 

cy obtainable in foundry work, and the writer’s 
‘ence has been that 6500 ft. has proved to be the 
‘onomical speed at which to run. As this speed 
‘oached the conditions improve and so far as it 
‘passed conditions appear to retard, and this speed 
very safe as the percentage of wheels that break 


\ are made by the manufacturers of good wheels 
ry small, 


ected with hoods it is really criminal for any one ~ 
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Cup or Tub Wheels to Be Avoided 


The use of cup wheels or, as sometimes called, tub 
wheels, should at all times be avoided, as this is the 
most dangerous practice in the abrasive line, and in 
their stead, where it is necessary to do face grinding, 
a good substantial chuck should be used, with a 
cylinder wheel which has no back. It is apparent that 
with a cup or tub wheel which, for instance, may be 
12 in. in diameter, 6 in. high, with a 2 in. or more 
thickness of rim, and a back 1 or 1% in. thick, the 
centrifugal strain of this heavy rim pulling on this 
much lighter binding point, which is but 1% in. thick 
at the spindle, compels the running of these wheels 
very slowly to keep within any reasonable lines of 
safety whatever; whereas, were this wheel made with- 
out the back and the cylinder completely surrounded 
with an adjustable chuck, whereby the wheel can be 
fed forward as worn, a higher speed can be maintained 
with perfect safety. A cup wheel should not be run 
more than 3500 or 3800 ft. per min., depending on the 
thickness of the rim, whereas a ring wheel may be run 
approximately 5000 ft. per min. 

Where Natural and Where Artificial Abrasives Seem 
Preferable 

Open hearth converter, manganese and crucible 
steel castings, as well as other forms of steel products, 
such as forgings, etc., also malleable iron, after it has 
been annealed, are ground much faster and more eco- 
nomically with the natural abrasives, either in the em- 
ery or corundum or a combination of the two in various 
percentages, and it is necessary to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the local conditions, such as the per- 
centages of carbon, manganese, etc., and the general 
conditions under which the wheels run, in order to se- 
cure the proper wheel in the necessary proportions and 
sizes of the abrasive grain, and their relative propor- 
tions to the ingredients of the bond, as there are many 
factors to be considered in determining this point, too 
many for consideration at this time, 

Gray iron castings, also those made in hard white 
iron, before annealing, and from brass, may be ground 
to better advantage by the artificial abrasives, princip- 
ally carborundum. There are cases in chilled work 
where both alundum and carborundum have given very 
satisfactory results, and in some cases in castings such 
as stove plate, the adamite, also adamite mixed with 
corundum, have proved very satisfactory, and in such 
cases as the grinding of manganese, safe and vault 
doors, and door frames, where the work is operated 
purely by machine feeding, the alundum appears to 
have given better service up to date. 

There are many details in this practice that cannot 
be covered in a document short enough to be of interest 
to you in one evening. Some of these details are as 
follows: The difference in the international and ex- 
ternal grinding of hard castings, either with very high 
carbon or with high manganese; grinding of car 
wheels, either chilled iron or steel; grinding of frogs 
and switches and other surface work, all of which must 
be done in power-fed machines. The reason why 
some of these are successful grinding propositions and 
others are not. Toolroom work and the differences 
between the requirements of hand and machine grind- 
ing. 

"Then there come such other topics as the grinding 
of edge tools, plows, automobile crankshafts, guide 
bars and other types of edge or face work, each of 
which has its specific details. 





European advices state that American shipbuilding 
companies are not likely to bid for the construction 
of the two battleships proposed for the Chilean navy, 
as; despice representations by American and German 
interests, the Chileans, have not altered the original 
specifications, which favor British builders in — 
for certain equipment of British manufacture. 
bids will be opened October 30. 
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The New Haven Sand-Blast Tumbling 
Barrel 


A New Self-Contained Device for Cleaning Small 
Castings and Forgings Rapidly 


The sand-blast barrel shown in the engravings built 
by the New Haven Sand-Blast Company, New Haven, 
Conn., contains new principles for this type of machine. 
Its inventor, C. A. Dreisbach, has developed a self- 
contained barrel in which sand or steel shot is used 
over and over again without leaving the barrel, being 
returned automatically to the hopper. The nozzles, 
either four to six in number, are set in a line parallel to 
the axis of the barrel and consequently the work as it 
is tumbled cannot escape the blast. The barrel is 36 
in. in diameter and 4 ft. long, inside dimensions. 
Air pressure may be applied according to the work 
required. Fig. 1 shows the front of the machine with 
the door and its hinge and trunnion locking mechanism. 
Fig. 2 is a rear view with the drive, the support of the 
head and the expansion chamber. Fig. 3 reveals the 
interior of the barrel with its hopper and nozzles. Fig. 
4 is a photograph of a few styles of castings done by 
the barrel before and after cleaning. 

The barrel is mounted on rolls driven through 
bevel gears from a clutch pulley shaft at the rate of 3 
rev. per min. which reduces the breakage of cast- 





Fig. 1—The New Sand Blast Tumbling Barrel, Built by the New 
Haven Sand Blast Company, New Haven, Conn. 


ings to the smallest degree possible. The head at the 
rear, mounted on heavy cross bars, is stationary and 
carries the hopper, nozzles and exhausts. The door 
revolves with the barrel, being mounted on a trunnion 
carried by the hinge. The barrel consists of two cylin- 
drical chambers one within the other and fastened to- 
gether. The inner barrel which is interchangeable is 
made up of steel plates perforated at frequent intervals 
and may be replaced when worn. These perforations 
are clearly visible in Fig. 3. 

The exterior barrel has eight longitudinal buckets 
extending its entire length. The sand or shot delivered 
by the blast, after doing its work, passes by gravity 
through the perforations at the bottom of the chamber 
and is caught in the buckets and carried to the top of 
the barrel, and is delivered also by gravitation through 
the same perforations to the hopper in the inner barrel, 
where it is screened and made ready for use again. 
The dust is carried away by an exhaust passing 
through an expansion chamber which acts as a separ- 











Fig. 2.—Rear View of the Barrel, Showing Drive, Support for 
Hood and Expansion Chamber. 


ator; any usable particles are removed from the air 
and returned by gravity to the barrel. A lining ring 
closes the joints between the barrel and the stationary 
head. The door fits tightly, being held in position 
by a series of bolts locked or unlocked by a quarter 
turn of a small wheel on the door. In consequence 
the barrel is dust proof. The door being sustained by 
a hinge brings no weight upon the operator as he opens 
or closes it. All control of the machine is from the 
front through levers, one of which operates the driv- 
ing clutch, another regulates the sand, and the third the 
air. 

The barrel is set up from the floor so that it may 
be unloaded into a wheelbarrow with a minimum of 
effort. The castings, forgings, or other work are 
placed in the barrel in the usual way and the steel shot 
or sand is thrown in at random reaching the hopper 
by the buckets. Where sand is used it is not necessary 
to place sand in the barrel with each lot of castings, 
one charge of sand cleaning six or seven charges of 
castings. As steel shot does not wear down as quick- 
ly as sand, one charge in the barrel lasts indefinitely. 
The nozzles constitute the only parts which need re- 





Fig. 3.—Interior of the Barrel, Showing Hopper, Nozzles and 
Perforations. 
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They are inexpensive, being made from 
stings, either of malleable or chilled gray iron, 
in and out of place easily. 

; shows a number of pieces before and after 


placin 
rough 


and Ss! 


cleaning in the barrel. A and B show two castings 
before cleaning and C D and E similar castings after 
they e been sand blasted. In one charge of the 
barrel 71 pieces such as these of gray iron weighing 











Eee 


Fig. 4.—Specimen Pieces Cleaned in the Barrel. 


together 153 lb. have been cleaned in 5 min. F 
shows another cleaned casting which is of gray iron 
and 423 lb. of these have been cleaned at one charge 
in20 min. G and H show another form of casting be- 
| after cleaning. This is malleable iron and 
were cleaned in one charge in 20 min. I 
cleaned casting of which 300 lb. were blasted 
n., which also is malleable iron. J and K rep- 
inother piece before and after cleaning. This 
able iron and 400 lb. were cleaned in 15 min. 
harge, 
<cipaioendaliaiibinediliailiin aes 


The Nuttall Company’s Street Railway Exhibit 


R. D. Nuttall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., had a 
iteresting exhibit last week at the convention 
\merican Street and Interurban Railway As- 
Atlantic City, N. J. The exhibit extended 

| from the main building to a section of Ma- 

Hall, with a reception space in the Main 
building and a display of apparatus in Machinery 





pneumatic pantograph trolley of its latest type, 
vice where conditions provide low clearance, 
vas shown in operation. This is used on the New 
ntral lines, Ball bearing bases, types Nos. 11, 
| 14, for interurban railway service, were also 
as well as air compressor gears and pinions, 
railway gears and pinions, and automobile trans- 
mission apparatus, Another interesting feature of the 
exhibit was furnished by the butt welded, reinforced 
poles. These combine strength and resiliency, 
ult so as to withstand much abuse. When bent 
in be straightened out cold, and put into good 
on tor service. Seamless trolley poles were also 


‘ollowing representatives of the company were 

: dance during the convention: F. A. Estep, 
presi nt; Milton Rupert, assistant to president; J. S. 
‘oc, Cincinnati; G. A. Martin, Pittsburgh; G. E. 
Atlanta; S. K. Colby, San Francisco, and G. 
vost, T. S. Cluly, W. J. Armstrong, A. H. Eng- 


“au. ’_E. Titus, J. W. Porter, Max Berg, E. R. Mason, 
all “ittsburgh, 
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The Philadelphia Foundry Foremen 


The first monthly meeting since the summer recess 
of the Associated Foundry Foremen of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity was held at its headquarters in the Odd 
Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia, Pa., on the evening of 
October 11. President C. R. Brown was in the chair. 
After a brief address by that officer, routine business 
was transacted and 
reports of various 
committees were re- 
ceived, the most im- 
portant being that of 
the Entertainment 
Committee in connec- 
tion with the recent 
banquet so successful- 
ly given by the asso- 
ciation. Applications 
for membership were 
favorably acted upon 
as follows: For active 
membership, John 
Butterworth, Penn 
Steel Castings & Ma- 
chine Company, - and 
Thomas F. Brown, 
Chester Steel Cast- 
ings Company, both 
of Chester, Pa. For 
associate membership, 
William Elton, J. W. 
Paxson Company, and 
Edward Walsh, Richard Walsh & Sons, both of Phila- 
delphia, and Charles M. Goldman, Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of the S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati. 

Nominations for officers for the ensuing year were 
made as follows: For president, Clarence R. Brown, 
E. E. Brown & Co., renominated; for vice-president, 
Joseph Whitehead, Abram Cox Stove Company; for 
treasurer, George M. Benkert, Fairmount Foundry 
Company, renominated ; for secretary, D. M. Kittenger, 
Pencoyd Iron Works, renominated. The election will 
be held at the November meeting. Following the ap- 
pointment of Thomas Smith, A. J. Wallace and Joseph 
Whitehead as Auditing Committee, a paper prepared by 
Abram C. Mott, president of the Abram Cox Stove 
Company, Philadelphia, on “ The Ideal Foundry Fore- 
man,” was read by Joseph Whitehead. A general dis- 
cussion ensued. 

—————— 


The American Shipbuilding Company's Annual 
Meeting.—Stockholders of the American Shipbuilding 
Company held their annual meeting at 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, October 13. They re-elected the 
old Board of Directors and the directors re-elected 
President James C. Wallace and the old officers of the 
company. Gross earnings for the year ending June 30, 
1910, were $1,980,654. Deducting for dividends of 7 
per cent. on the preferred stock and 4 per cent. on the 
common, cost of maintenance and the rebuilding of 
docks, the net earnings were $834,322. In the pre- 
vious year the gross earnings were $1,257,722, no divi- 
dend was paid on the common stock, and the net earn- 
ings were $325,078. The company’s surplus June 30, 


1910, was $7,003,974. 
——__~++e—_—_ 


Referring to reports that the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, would shortly start 
work on the building of an open hearth steel plant to 
contain six 50-ton furnaces, the official statement is 
made that it is not having plans prepared for any addi- 
tions at this time. It is probable that in the course 
of a year the company may commence work on an 
open hearth plant, but as yet no definite action has 
been taken. 
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The following quotations are for small lots, 
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Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought are given elsewhere in our weekly m 
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